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PREFACE. 


MY  DEAR  LADS, 

Living  in  the  present  days  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  life  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  when  the  whole  country 
was  for  years  overrun  by  hordes  of  pagan  barbarians, 
who  slaughtered,  plundered,  and  destroyed  at  will. 
You  may  gain,  perhaps,  a  fair  conception  of  the  state 
of  things  if  you  imagine  that  at  the  time  of  the  great 
mutiny  the  English  population  of  India  approached 
that  of  the  natives,  and  that  the  mutiny  was  every- 
where triumphant.  The  wholesale  massacres  and  out- 
rages which  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  inflicted 
upon  the  conquered  whites  could  be  no  worse  than 
those  suffered  by  the  Saxons  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  From  this  terrible  state  of  subjection  and 
suffering  the  Saxons  were  rescued  by  the  prudence, 
the  patience,  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  King  Alfred. 
In  all  subsequent  ages  England  has  produced  no  single 
man  who  united  in  himself  so  many  great  qualities  as 
did  this  the  first  of  great  Englishmen.  He  was  learned, 
wise,  brave,  prudent,  and  pious;  devoted  to  his  people, 
clement  to  his  conquered  enemies.  He  was  as  great  in 
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peace  as  in  war;  and  yet  few  English  boys  know  more 
than  a  faint  outline  of  the  events  of  Alfred's  reign — 
events  which  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the 
whole  future  of  the  English  people.  School  histories 
pass  briefly  over  them ;  and  the  incident  of  the  burned 
cake  is  that  which  is,  of  all  the  actions  of  a  great 
and  glorious  reign,  the  most  prominent  in  boys'  minds. 
In  this  story  I  have  tried  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Fortunately  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles  and  in  the  life 
of  King  Alfred  written  by  his  friend  and  coun- 
sellor Asser,  we  have  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
events  and  battles  which  first  laid  Wessex  prostrate 
beneath  the  foot  of  the  Danes,  and  finally  freed  Eng- 
land for  many  years  from  the  invaders.  These  his- 
tories I  have  faithfully  followed.  The  account  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  is  taken  from  a  very  full  and  detailed 
history  of  that  event  by  the  Abbs'  D'Abbon,  who  was 
a  witness  of  the  scenes  he  described. 

Yours  sincerely, 

O.   A.   HENTY. 
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CHAPTER  L 


FUGITIVES. 


LOW  hut  built  of  turf  roughly  thatched  with 
rushes  and  standing  on  the  highest  spot  of 
some  slightly  raised  ground.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  tangled  growth  of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
through  which  a  narrow  and  winding  path  gave 
admission  to  the  narrow  space  on  which  the  hut  stood. 
The  ground  sloped  rapidly.  Twenty  yards  from  the 
house  the  trees  ceased,  and  a  rank  vegetation  of  reeds 
and  rushes  took  the  place  of  the  bushes,  and  the 
ground  became  soft  and  swampy.  A  little  further 
pools  of  stagnant  water  appeared  among  the  rushes, 
and  the  path  abruptly  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  stagnant 
swamp,  though  the  passage  could  be  followed  by  the 
eye  for  some  distance  among  the  tall  rushes.  The  hut, 
in  fact,  stood  on  a  hummock  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
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swamp  where  the  water  sometimes  deepened  into  lakes 
connected  by  sluggish  streams. 

On  the  open  spaces  of  water  herons  stalked  near  the 
margin,  and  great  flocks  of  wild-fowl  dotted  the  sur- 
face. Other  signs  of  life  there  were  none,  although  a 
sharp  eye  might  have  detected  light  threads  of  smoke 
curling  up  here  and  there  from  spots  where  the  ground 
rose  somewhat  above  the  general  level.  These  slight 
elevations,  however,  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  for 
the  herbage  here  grew  shorter  than  on  the  lower  and 
wetter  ground,  and  the  land  apparently  stretched  away 
for  a  vast  distance  in  a  dead  flat — a  rush-covered 
swamp,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  patches  of 
bushes  and  low  trees. 

The  little  hut  was  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
fen  country,  now  drained  and  cultivated,  but  in  the 
year  870  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  haunt 
of  wild-fowl  and  human  fugitives.  At  the  door  of  the 
hut  stood  a  lad  some  fourteen  years  old.  His  only 
garment  was  a  short  sleeveless  tunic  girded  in  at  the 
waist,  his  arms  and  legs  were  bare;  his  head  was  un- 
covered, and  his  hair  fell  in  masses  on  his  shoulders. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  short  spear,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall  of  the  hut  close  at  hand  was  a  bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows.  The  lad  looked  at  the  sun,  which  was 
sinking  towards  the  horizon. 

"Father  is  late,"  he  said.     "I  trust  that  no  harm 
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has  come  to  him  and  Egbert.  He  said  he  would  return 
to-day  without  fail;  he  said  three  or  four  days,  and 
this  is  the  fourth.  It  is  dull  work  here  alone.  You 
think  so,  "Wolf,  don't  you,  old  fellow?  And  it  is  worse 
for  you  than  it  is  for  me,  pent  up  on  this  hummock  of 
ground  with  scarce  room  to  stretch  your  limbs." 

A  great  wolf-hound,  who  was  lying  with  his  head 
between  his  paws  by  the  embers  of  a  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut,  raised  his  head  on  being  addressed,  and 
uttered  a  low  howl  indicative  of  his  agreement  with 
his  master's  opinion  and  his  disgust  at  his  present  place 
of  abode. 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  the  boy  continued,  "  we 
sha'n't  be  here  long,  I  hope,  and  then  you  shall  go  with 
me  in  the  woods  again  and  hunt  the  wolves  to  your 
heart's  content."  The  great  hound  gave  a  lazy  wag  of 
his  tail.  "  And  now,  Wolf,  I  must  go.  You  lie  here 
and  guard  the  hut  while  I  am  away.  Not  that  you 
are  likely  to  have  any  strangers  to  call  in  my  absence." 

The  dog  rose  and  stretched  himself,  and  followed  his 
master  down  the  path  until  it  terminated  at  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Here  he  gave  a  low  whimper  as  the 
lad  stepped  in  and  waded  through  the  water;  then 
turning  he  walked  back  to  the  hut  and  threw  himself 
down  at  the  door.  The  boy  proceeded  for  some  thirty 
or  forty  yards  through  the  water,  then  paused  and 
pushed  aside  the  wall  of  rushes  which  bordered  the 
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passage,  and  pulled  out  a  boat  which  was  floating 
among  them. 

It  was  constructed  of  osier  rods  neatly  woven  to- 
gether into  a  sort  of  basket-work,  and  covered  with 
an  untanned  hide  with  the  hairy  side  in.  It  was  nearly 
oval  in  shape,  and  resembled  a  great  bowl  some  three 
feet  and  a  half  wide  and  a  foot  longer.  A  broad 
paddle  with  a  long  handle  lay  in  it,  and  the  boy, 
getting  into  it  and  standing  erect  in  the  middle, 
paddled  down  the  strip  of  water  which  a  hundred 
yards  further  opened  out  into  a  broad  half  a  mile  long 
and  four  or  five  hundred  yards  wide.  Beyond  moving 
slowly  away  as  the  coracle  approached  them,  the  water- 
fowl paid  but  little  heed  to  its  appearance. 

The  boy  paddled  to  the  end  of  the  broad,  whence  a 
passage,  through  which  flowed  a  stream  so  sluggish  that 
its  current  could  scarce  be  detected,  led  into  the  next 
sheet  of  water.  Across  the  entrance  to  this  passage 
floated  some  bundles  of  light  rushes.  These  the  boy 
drew  out  one  by  one.  Attached  to  each  was  a  piece 
of  cord  which,  being  pulled  upon,  brought  to  the  sur- 
face a  large  cage,  constructed  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  a  modern  eel  or  lobster  pot.  They  were  baited  by 
pieces  of  dead  fish,  and  from  them  the  boy  extracted 
half  a  score  of  eels  and  as  many  fish  of  different 
kinds. 

"  Not  a  bad  haul,"  he  said  as  he  lowered  the  cages 
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tc  the  bottom  again.  "  Now  let  us  see  what  we  have 
got  in  our  pen." 

He  paddled  a  short  way  along  the  broad  to  a  point 
where  a  little  lane  of  water  ran  up  through  the 
rushes.  This  narrowed  rapidly  and  the  lad  got  out 
from  his  boat  into  the  water,  as  the  coracle  could  pro- 
ceed no  further  between  the  lines  of  rushes.  The  water 
was  knee-deep  and  the  bottom  soft  and  oozy.  At  the 
end  of  the  creek  it  narrowed  until  the  rushes  were  but 
a  foot  apart.  They  were  bent  over  here,  as  it  would 
seem  to  a  superficial  observer  naturally;  but  a  close 
examination  would  show  that  those  facing  each  other 
were  tied  together  where  they  crossed  at  a  distance 
of  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  water,  forming  a  sort 
of  tunnel.  Two  feet  farther  on  this  ceased,  and  the 
rushes  were  succeeded  by  lines  of  strong  osier  withies, 
an  inch  or  two  apart,  arched  over  and  fastened 
together.  At  this  point  was  a  sort  of  hanging  door 
formed  of  rushes  backed  with  osiers,  and  so  arranged 
that  at  the  slightest  push  from  without  the  door  lifted 
and  enabled  a  wild-fowl  to  pass  under,  but  dropping 
behind  it  prevented  its  exit.  The  osier  tunnel  widened 
out  to  a  sort  of  inverted  basket  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

On  the  surface  of  the  creek  floated  some  grain  which 
had  been  scattered  there  the  evening  before  as  a  bait. 
The  lad  left  the  creek  before  he  got  to  the  narrower 
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part,  and,  making  a  small  circuit  in  the  swamp,  came 
down  upon  the  pen. 

"Good!"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  luck  to-day;  here  are  three 
fine  ducks." 

Bending  the  yielding  osiers  aside,  he  drew  out  the 
ducks  one  by  one,  wrung  their  necks,  and  passing  their 
heads  through  his  girdle,  made  his  way  again  to  the 
coracle.  Then  he  scattered  another  handful  or  two  of 
grain  on  the  water,  sparingly  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  but  more  thickly  at  the  entrance  to  the  trap,  and 
then  paddled  back  again  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

Almost  noiselessly  as  he  dipped  the  paddle  in  the 
water,  the  hound's  quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound,  and 
he  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  wagging  his 
tail  in  dignified  welcome  as  his  master  stepped  on  to 
dry  land. 

"  There,  Wolf,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  A  good 
score  of  eels  and  fish  and  three  fine  wild  ducks.  That 
means  bones  for  you  with  your  meal  to-night — not  to 
satisfy  your  hunger,  you  know,  for  they  would  not  be 
of  much  use  in  that  way,  but  to  give  a  flavour  to  your 
supper.  Now  let  us  make  the  fire  up  and  pluck  the 
birds,  for  I  warrant  me  that  father  and  Egbert,  if  they 
return  this  evening,  will  be  sharp-set.  There  are  the 
cakes  to  bake  too,  so  you  see  there  is  work  for  the  next 
hour  or  two." 

The  sun  had  set  now,  and  the  flames,  dancing  up  as 
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the  boy  threw  an  armful  of  dry  wood  on  the  fire,  gave 
the  hut  a  more  cheerful  appearance.  For  some  time 
the  lad  busied  himself  with  preparation  for  supper. 
The  three  ducks  were  plucked  in  readiness  for  putting 
over  the  fire  should  they  be  required;  cakes  of  coarse 
rye-flour  were  made  and  placed  in  the  red  ashes  of 
the  fire;  and  then  the  lad  threw  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  the  dog. 

"  No,  Wolf,  it  is  no  use  your  looking  at  those  ducks. 
I  am  not  going  to  roast  them  if  no  one  comes;  I  have 
got  half  a  one  left  from  dinner."  After  sitting  quiet 
for  half  an  hour  the  dog  suddenly  raised  himself  into 
a  sitting  position,  with  ears  erect  and  muzzle  pointed 
towards  the  door;  then  he  gave  a  low  whine,  and  his 
tail  began  to  beat  the  ground  rapidly. 

"What!  do  you  hear  them,  old  fellow?"  the  boy 
said,  leaping  to  his  feet.  "  I  wish  my  ears  were  as  sharp 
as  yours  are,  Wolf;  there  would  be  no  fear  then  of 
being  caught  asleep.  Come  on,  old  boy,  let  us  go  and 
meet  them." 

It  was  some  minutes  after  he  reached  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  before  the  boy  could  hear  the  sounds  which 
the  quick  ears  of  the  hound  had  detected.  Then  he 
heard  a  faint  splashing  noise,  and  a  minute  or  two 
later  two  figures  were  seen  wading  through  the 
water. 

"Welcome  back,  father,"  the  lad   cried.      "I  was 
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beginning  to  be  anxious  about  you,  for  here  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day." 

"  I  did  not  name  any  hour,  Edmund,"  the  boy's 
father  said,  as  he  stepped  from  the  water,  "but  I  own 
that  I  did  not  reckon  upon  being  so  late;  but  in  truth 
Egbert  and  I  missed  our  way  in  the  windings  of  these 
swamps,  and  should  not  have  been  back  to-night  had 
we  not  luckily  fallen  upon  a  man  fishing,  who  was 
able  to  put  us  right.  You  have  got  some  supper,  I 
hope,  for  Egbert  and  I  are  as  hungry  as  wolves,  for 
we  have  had  nothing  since  we  started  before  sunrise." 

"I  have  plenty  to  eat,  father;  but  you  will  have  to 
wait  till  it  is  cooked,  for  it  was  no  use  putting  it  over 
the  fire  until  I  knew  that  you  would  return;  but  there 
is  a  good  fire,  and  you  will  not  have  to  wait  long. 
And  how  has  it  fared  with  you,  and  what  is  the 
news?" 

"  The  news  is  bad,  Edmund.  The  Danes  are  ever 
receiving  reinforcements  from  Mercia,  and  scarce  a  day 
passes  but  fresh  bands  arrive  at  Thetford,  and  I  fear 
that  ere  long  East  Anglia,  like  Northumbria,  will  fall 
into  their  clutches.  Nay,  unless  we  soon  make  head 
against  them  they  will  come  to  occupy  all  the  island, 
just  as  did  our  forefathers." 

"That  were  shame  indeed,"  Edmund  exclaimed. 
"  We  know  that  the  people  conquered  by  our  ancestors 
were  unwarlike  and  cowardly;  but  it  would  be  shame 
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indeed  were  we  Saxons  so  to  be  overcome  by  the 
Danes,  seeing  moreover  that  we  have  the  help  of  God, 
being  Christians,  while  the  Danes  are  pagans  and 
idolaters." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  son,  for  the  last  five  years  these 
heathen  have  been  masters  of  Northumbria,  have 
wasted  the  whole  country,  and  have  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  churches  and  monasteries.  At  present 
they  have  but  made  a  beginning  here  in  East  Anglia; 
but  if  they  continue  to  flock  in  they  will  soon  overrun 
the  whole  country,  instead  of  having,  as  at  present,  a 
mere  foothold  near  the  rivers  except  for  those  who 
have  come  down  to  Thetford.  We  have  been  among 
the  first  sufferers,  seeing  that  our  lands  lie  round 
Thetford,  and  hitherto  I  have  hoped  that  there  would 
be  a  general  rising  against  these  invaders;  but  the  king 
is  indolent  and  unwarlike,  and  I  see  that  he  will  not 
arouse  himself  and  call  his  ealdormen  and  thanes 
together  for  a  united  effort  until  it  is  too  late.  Already 
from  the  north  the  Danes  are  flocking  down  into 
Mercia,  and  although  the  advent  of  the  West  Saxons 
to  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Mercia  forced  them  to  re- 
treat for  a  while,  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  soon 
pour  down  again." 

"Tis  a  pity,  father,  that  the  Saxons  are  not  all 
under  one  leading;  then  we  might  surely  defend  Eng- 
Ian4  against  the  Danes,  If  the  people  did  but  rise 

"    (275)  B 
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and  fall  upon  each  band  of  Northmen  as  they  arrived 
they  would  get  no  footing  among  us." 

"  Yes,"  the  father  replied,  "  it  is  the  unhappy  divi- 
sions between  the  Saxon  kingdoms  which  have  enabled 
the  Danes  to  get  so  firm  a  footing  in  the  land.  Our 
only  hope  now  lies  in  the  West  Saxons.  Until  lately 
they  were  at  feud  with  Mercia;  but  the  royal  families 
are  now  related  by  marriage,  seeing  that  the  King  of 
Mercia  is  wedded  to  a  West  Saxon  princess,  and  that 
Alfred,  the  West  Saxon  king's  brother  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  has  lately  espoused  one  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Mercia.  The  fact  that  they  marched  at  the  call  of  the 
King  of  Mercia  and  drove  the  Danes  from  Nottingham 
shows  that  the  West  Saxon  princes  are  alive  to  the 
common  danger  of  the  country,  and  if  they  are  but 
joined  heartily  by  our  people  of  East  Anglia  and  the 
Mercians,  they  may  yet  succeed  in  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  these  heathen.  And  now,  Edmund,  as  we  see 
no  hope  of  any  general  effort  to  drive  the  Danes  off 
our  coasts,  'tis  useless  for  us  to  lurk  here  longer.  I 
propose  to-morrow,  then,  to  journey  north  into  Lin- 
colnshire, to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  where,  as  you 
know,  my  brother  Theodore  is  the  abbot;  there  we 
can  rest  in  peace  for  a  time,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
events.  If  we  hear  that  the  people  of  these  parts 
are  aroused  from  their  lethargy,  we  will  come  back 
and  fight  for  our  home  and  lands;  if  not,  I  will  no 
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longer  stay  in  East  Angiia,  which  I  see  is  destined  to 
fall  piecemeal  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes;  but  we 
will  journey  down  to  Somerset,  and  I  will  pray  King 
Ethelbert  to  assign  me  lands  there,  and  to  take  me  as 
his  thane." 

While  they  had  been  thus  talking  Egbert  had  been 
broiling  the  eels  and  wild  ducks,  over  the  fire.  He 
was  a  freeman,  and  a  distant  relation  of  Edmund's 
father,  Eldred,  who  was  an  ealdorman  in  West  Norfolk, 
his  lands  lying  beyond  Thetford,  and  upon  whom, 
therefore,  the  first  brunt  of  the  Danish  invasion  from 
Mercia  had  fallen.  He  had  made  a  stout  resistance, 
and  assembling  his  people  had  given  battle  to  the 
invaders.  These,  however,  were  too  strong  and  numer- 
ous, and  his  force  having  been  scattered  and  dis- 
persed, he  had  sought  refuge  with  Egbert  and  his  son 
in  the  fen  country.  Here  he  had  remained  for  two 
months  in  hopes  that  some  general  effort  would  be 
made  to  drive  back  the  Danes;  but  being  now  con- 
vinced that  at  present  the  Angles  were  too  disunited 
to  join  in  a  common  effort,  he  determined  to  retire  for 
a  while  from  the  scene. 

"  I  suppose,  father,"  Edmund  said,  "  you  will  leave 
your  treasures  buried  here  ? " 

"Yes,"  his  father  replied;  "we  have  no  means  of 
transporting  them,  and  we  can  at  any  time  return  and 
fetch  them.  We  must  dig  up  the  big  chest  and  take 
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such  garments  as  we  may  need,  and  the  personal  orna- 
ments of  our  rank;  but  the  rest,  with  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  can  remain  here  till  we  need  them." 

Gold  and  silver  vessels  seem  little  in  accordance  with 
the  primitive  mode  of  life  prevailing  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  Saxon  civilization  was  indeed  a  mixed  one. 
Their  mode  of  life  was  primitive,  their  dwellings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  abodes 
of  a  few  of  the  great  nobles,  simple  in  the  extreme; 
but  they  possessed  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  armlets, 
necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  the  same  metals,  rich  and 
brightly  coloured  dresses,  and  elaborate  bed  furniture, 
while  their  tables  and  household  utensils  were  of  the 
roughest  kind,  and  their  floors  strewn  with  rushes. 
When  they  invaded  and  conquered  England  they 
found  existing  the  civilization  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  their  own; 
much  of  this  they  adopted.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  further  advanced  them  in  the  scale. 

The  prelates  and  monks  from  Rome  brought  with 
them  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  this  to  no  small 
extent  the  Saxons  imitated  and  borrowed.  The  church 
was  held  in  much  honour,  great  wealth  and  posses- 
sions were  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  bishops  and 
abbots  possessed  large  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
power,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
kingdoms,  But  even  in  the  handsome  and  well-built 
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monasteries,  with  their  stately  services  and  handsome 
vestments,  learning  was  at  the  lowest  ebb — so  low, 
indeed,  that  when  Prince  Alfred  desired  to  learn  Latin 
he  could  find  no  one  in  his  father's  dominions  capable 
of  teaching  him,  and  his  studies  were  for  a  long  time 
hindered  for  want  of  an  instructor,  and  at  the  time  he 
ascended  the  throne  he  was  probably  the  only  English- 
man outside  a  monastery  who  was  able  to  read  and 
write  fluently. 

"  Tell  me,  father,"  Edmund  said  after  the  meal  was 
concluded,  "  about  the  West  Saxons,  since  it  is  to  them, 
as  it  seems,  that  we  must  look  for  the  protection  of 
England  against  the  Danes.  This  Prince  Alfred,  of 
whom  I  before  heard  you  speak  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  is  the  brother,  is  he  not,  of  the  king?  In  that 
case  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  reign  in  Kent,  which  I 
thought,  though  joined  to  the  West  Saxon  kingdom, 
was  always  ruled  over  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  king." 

"Such  has  been  the  rule,  Edmund;  but  seeing  the 
troubled  times  when  Ethelbert  came  to  the  throne,  it 
was  thought  better  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  under 
one  crown  with  the  understanding  that  at  Ethelbert's 
death  Alfred  should  succeed  him.  Their  father,  Ethel- 
wulf,  was  a  weak  king,  and  should  have  been  born  a 
churchman  rather  than  a  prince.  He  nominally  reigned 
over  Wessex,  Kent,  and  Mercia,  but  the  last  paid  him 
but  a  slight  allegiance.  Alfred  was  his  favourite  son, 
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and  he  sent  him,  when  quite  a  child,  to  Rome  for  a 
visit.  In  855  he  himself,  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
and  accompanied  by  Alfred,  visited  Rome,  travelling 
through  the  land  of  the  Franks,  and  it  was  there, 
doubtless,  that  Alfred  acquired  that  love  of  learning, 
and  many  of  those  ideas,  far  in  advance  of  his  people, 
which  distinguish  him.  His  mother,  Osburgha,  died 
before  he  and  his  father  started  on  the  pilgrimage. 
The  king  was  received  with  much  honour  by  the  pope, 
to  whom  he  presented  a  gold  crown  of  four  pounds 
weight,  ten  dishes  of  the  purest  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  some  silver-gilt  urns, 
stoles  bordered  with  gold  and  purple,  white  silken 
robes  embroidered  with  figures,  and  other  costly 
articles  of  clothing  for  the  celebration  of  the  service 
of  the  church,  together  with  rich  presents  in  gold  and 
silver  to  the  churches,  bishops,  clergy,  and  other 
dwellers  in  Rome.  They  say  that  the  people  of  Rome 
marvelled  much  at  these  magnificent  gifts  from  a  king 
of  a  country  which  they  had  considered  as  barbarous. 
On  his  way  back  he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  the  Franks;  a  foolish  marriage,  for  the  king 
was  far  advanced  in  years  and  Judith  was  but  a  girl. 

"Ethelbald,  Ethelwulfs  eldest  son,  had  acted  as 
regent  in  his  father's  absence,  and  so  angered  was  he 
at  this  marriage  that  he  raised  his  standard  of  revolt 
against  his  father.  At  her  marriage  Judith  had  been 
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crowned  queen,  and  this  was  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  West  Saxons,  therefore  Ethelbald  was  supported 
by  the  people  of  that  country;  on  his  father's  return 
to  England,  however,  father  and  son  met,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  was  agreed  upon. 

"  Ethelbald  received  Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Ethelwulf  took  Kent,  which  he  had 
already  ruled  over  in  the  time  of  his  father  Egbert. 
Ethelwulf  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  leaving  Kent 
to  Ethelbert,  his  second  surviving  son.  The  following 
year,  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  Ethelbald  married  his  stepmother  Judith, 
but  two  years  afterwards  died,  and  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  again  united  Wessex  to  his  own  dominions, 
which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Ethel- 
bert reigned  but  a  short  time,  and  at  his  death 
Ethelred,  his  next  brother,  ascended  the  throne.  Last 
year  Alfred,  the  youngest  brother,  married  Elswitha, 
the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucil,  Earl  of  the  Gaini,  in 
Lincolnshire,  whose  mother  was  one  of  the  royal 
family  of  Mercia. 

"  It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  marriage  that  the 
Danes  poured  into  Mercia  from  the  north.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  West  Saxons. 
These  at  once  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  joining  the 
Mercians,  marched  against  the  Danes,  who  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  strong  city  of  Nottingham,  and  were 
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there  for  some  time  besieged.  The  place  was  strong, 
the  winter  at  hand,  and  the  time  of  the  soldiers'  ser- 
vice nearly  expired.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  made 
by  which  the  Danes  were  allowed  to  depart  unharmed 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Humber,  and  the  West  Saxons 
returned  to  their  kingdom. 

"  Such  is  the  situation  at  present,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Danes  will  not  long  remain  quiet,  but 
will  soon  gather  for  another  invasion;  ere  long,  too,  we 
may  expect  another  of  their  great  fleets  to  arrive 
somewhere  off  these  coasts,  and  every  Saxon  who 
can  bear  arms  had  need  take  the  field  to  fight  for  our 
country  and  faith  against  these  heathen  invaders. 
Hitherto,  Edmund,  as  you  know,  I  have  deeply 
mourned  the  death  of  your  mother,  and  of  your  sisters 
who  died  in  infancy;  but  now  I  feel  that  it  is  for  the 
best,  for  a  terrible  time  is  before  us.  We  men  can 
take  refuge  in  swamp  and  forest,  but  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  delicate  women;  and  those  men  are  best 
off  who  stand  alone  and  are  able  to  give  every  thought 
and  energy  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  Tis  well 
that  you  are  now  approaching  an  age  when  the  Saxon 
youth  are  wont  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of 
battle.  I  have  spared  no  pains  with  your  training  in 
arms,  and  though  assuredly  you  lack  strength  yet  to 
cope  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  these  fierce  Danes, 
you  may  yet  take  your  part  in  battle,  with  me  on  one 
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side  of  you  and  Egbert  on  the  other.  I  have  thought 
over  many  things  of  late,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
Saxons  have  done  harm  in  holding  the  people  of  this 
country  as  serfs." 

"  Why,  father,"  Edmund  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
"  surely  you  would  not  have  all  men  free  and  equal." 

"  The  idea  seems  strange  to  you,  no  doubt,  Edmund, 
and  it  appears  only  natural  that  some  men  should  be 
born  to  rule  and  others  to  labour,  but  this  might  be  so 
even  without  serfdom,  since,  as  you  know,  the  poorer 
freemen  labour  just  as  do  the  serfs,  only  they  receive  a 
somewhat  larger  guerdon  for  their  toil;  but  had  the  two 
races  mixed  more  closely  together,  had  serfdom  been 
abolished  and  all  men  been  free  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  we  should  have  been  able  to  show  a  far  better 
front  to  the  Danes,  seeing  that  the  serfs  are  as  three  to 
one  to  the  freemen." 

"  But  the  serfs  are  cowardly  and  spiritless,"  Edmund 
said;  "they  are  not  of  a  fighting  race,  and  fell  almost 
without  resistance  before  our  ancestors  when  they 
landed  here." 

"  Their  race  is  no  doubt  inferior  to  our  own,  Edmund," 
his  father  said,  "  seeing  that  they  are  neither  so  tall 
nor  so  strong  as  we  Saxons,  but  of  old  they  were  not 
deficient  in  bravery,  for  they  fought  as  stoutly  against 
the  Romans  as  did  our  own  hardy  ancestors.  After 
having  been  for  hundreds  of  years  subject  to  the 
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Roman  yoke,  and  having  no  occasion  to  use  arms, 
they  lost  their  manly  virtues,  and  when  the  Romans 
left  them  were  an  easy  prey  for  the  first  comer. 
Our  fathers  could  not  foresee  that  the  time  would 
come  when  they  too  in  turn  would  be  invaded.  Had 
they  done  so,  methinks  they  would  not  have  set  up  so 
broad  a  line  of  separation  between  themselves  and  the 
Britons,  but  would  have  admitted  the  latter  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  in  which  case  intermarriage  would 
have  taken  place  freely,  and  the  whole  people  would 
have  become  amalgamated.  The  Britons,  accustomed 
to  our  free  institutions,  and  taking  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  various  Saxon  kingdoms,  would  have 
recovered  their  warlike  virtues,  and  it  would  be  as  one 
people  that  we  should  resist  the  Danes.  As  it  is,  the 
serfs,  who  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  population, 
are  apathetic  and  cowardly;  they  view  the  struggle  with 
indifference,  for  what  signifies  to  them  whether  Dane 
or  Saxon  conquer;  they  have  no  interest  in  the  struggle, 
nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain,  it  is  but  a  change  of 
masters." 

Edmund  was  silent.  The  very  possibility  of  a 
state  of  things  in  which  there  should  be  no  serfs,  and 
when  all  men  should  be  free  and  equal,  had  never 
occurred  to  him;  but  he  had  a  deep  respect  for  his 
father,  who  bore  indeed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  clear-headed  of  the  nobles  of  East 
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Anglia,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  strange  and 
novel  doctrine  contained  much  truth  in  it.  Still  the 
idea  was  as  strange  to  him  as  it  would  have  been  to  the 
son  of  a  southern  planter  in  America  half  a  century  ago. 
The  existence  of  slaves  seemed  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  that  of  horses  or  dogs,  and  although  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  from  time  to  time  freedom  be- 
stowed upon  some  favourite  serf  as  a  special  reward 
for  services,  the  thought  of  a  general  liberation  of  the 
slaves  was  strange  and  almost  bewildering,  and  he  lay 
awake  puzzling  over  the  problem  long  after  his  father 
and  kinsman  had  fallen  asleep. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   BATTLF.  OF    KESTEVEN. 


HE  following  morning  early  the  little  party 
started.  The  great  chest  was  dug  up  from 
its  place  of  concealment,  and  they  resumed 
their  ordinary  dresses.  The  ealdorman  attired  himself 
in  a  white  tunic  with  a  broad  purple  band  round  the 
lower  edge,  with  a  short  cloak  of  green  cloth.  This 
was  fastened  with  a  gold  brooch  at  the  neck ;  a  necklet 
of  the  same  metal  and  several  gold  bracelets  completed 
his  costume,  except  that  he  wore  a  flat  cap  and  sandals. 
Edmund  had  a  green  tunic  and  cloak  of  deep  red  colour ; 
while  Egbert  was  dressed  in  yellow  with  a  green  cloak 
— the  Saxons  being  extremely  fond  of  bright  colours. 

All  wore  daggers,  whose  sheaths  were  incrusted  in 
silver,  in  their  belts,  and  the  ealdorman  and  his  kins- 
man carried  short  broad-bladed  swords,  while  Edmund 
had  his  boar-spear.  Eldred  placed  in  the  pouch  which 
hung  at  his  side  a  bag  containing  a  number  of  silver 
cubes  cut  from  a  long  bar  and  roughly  stamped.  The 
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chest  was  then  buried  again  in  its  place  of  concealment 
among  the  bushes  near  the  hut,  Edmund  placed  his 
bows  and  arrows  in  the  boat — not  that  in  which 
Edmund  had  fished,  but  the  much  larger  and  heavier 
craft  which  Eldred  and  Egbert  had  used — and  then  the 
party,  with  the  hound,  took  their  places  in  it.  The  ealdor- 
man  and  Egbert  were  provided  with  long  poles,  and  with 
these  they  sent  the  little  boat  rapidly  through  the  water. 

After  poling  their  way  for  some  eight  hours  they 
reached  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  which  the  Danes  had 
not  yet  penetrated;  here,  procuring  what  articles  they 
needed,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Croyland, 
making  a  great  circuit  to  avoid  the  Danes  at  Thetford. 
The  country  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  thick 
forests,  where  the  wild  boar  and  deer  roamed  undis- 
turbed by  man,  and  where  many  wolves  still  lurked, 
although  the  number  in  the  country  had  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  energetic  measures  which  King 
Egbert  had  taken  for  the  destruction  of  these  beasts. 
Their  halting-places  were  for  the  most  part  at  religious 
houses,  which  then  served  the  purpose  of  inns  for  tra- 
vellers, being  freely  opened  to  those  whom  necessity 
or  pleasure  might  cause  to  journey.  Everywhere  they 
found  the  monks  in  a  state  of  alarm  at  the  progress  of 
the  Danes,  who,  wherever  they  went,  destroyed  the 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  slew  the  monks. 

Eldred  was  everywhere  received  with  marked  hon- 
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our;  being  known  as  a  wise  and  valiant  noble,  his 
opinions  on  the  chances  of  the  situation  were  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  he  found  the  monks  at  all  their  halting- 
places  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
the  pagan  invaders,  as  those  of  Mercia  and  Wessex  had 
done  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The  travellers,  on  ar- 
riving at  Or oy land,  were  warmly  welcomed. 

"  I  heard,  brother,"  the  abbot  said,  "  that  you  had 
bravely  fought  against  the  Danes  near  Thetford,  and 
have  been  sorely  anxious  since  the  news  came  of  the 
dispersal  of  your  force." 

"  I  have  been  in  hiding,"  Eldred  said,  "  hoping  that 
a  general  effort  would  be  made  against  the  invaders. 
My  own  power  was  broken,  since  all  my  lands  are  in 
their  hands.  The  people  of  East  Anglia  foolishly  seem 
to  suppose  that,  so  long  as  the  Danes  remain  quiet,  the 
time  has  not  come  for  action.  They  will  repent  their 
lethargy  some  day,  for,  as  the  Danes  gather  in  strength, 
they  will  burst  out  over  the  surrounding  country  as  a 
dammed-up  river  breaks  its  banks.  No,  brother,  I 
regard  East  Anglia  as  lost  so  far  as  depends  upon  itself; 
its  only  hope  is  in  the  men  of  Kent  and  Wessex,  whom 
we  must  now  look  upon  as  our  champions,  and  who  may 
yet  stem  the  tide  of  invasion  and  drive  back  the  Danes. 
This  abbey  of  yours  stands  in  a  perilous  position,  being 
not  far  removed  from  the  Humber,  where  so  many  of 
the  Danes  find  entrance  to  England." 
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"  It  is  not  without  danger,  Eldred,  but  the  men  of 
the  fens  are  numerous,  hardy  and  brave,  and  will  offer 
a  tough  resistance  to  any  who  may  venture  to  march 
hitherward,  and  if,  as  I  hope,  you  will  stay  with  us, 
and  will  undertake  their  command,  we  may  yet  for  a 
long  time  keep  the  Danes  from  our  doors." 

For  some  weeks  the  time  passed  quietly.  Edmund 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  hunting,  being  generally 
accompanied  by  Egbert.  The  Saxon  was  an  exceed- 
ingly tall  and  powerful  man,  slow  and  scanty  of  speech, 
who  had  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Egbert  the 
Silent.  He  was  devoted  to  his  kinsmen  and  regarded 
himself  as  special  guardian  of  Edmund.  He  had  in- 
structed him  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  accompanied 
him  when  he  went  out  to  hunt  the  boar,  standing  ever 
by  his  side  to  aid  him  to  receive  the  rush  of  the 
wounded  and  furious  beasts ;  and  more  than  once,  when 
Edmund  had  been  borne  down  by  their  onslaughts,  and 
would  have  been  severely  wounded,  if  not  killed,  a 
sweeping  blow  of  Egbert's  sword  had  rid  him  of  his 
assailant. 

Sometimes  Edmund  made  excursions  in  the  fens, 
where  with  nets  and  snares  he  caught  the  fish  which 
swarmed  in  the  sluggish  waters;  or,  having  covered 
his  boat  with  a  leafy  bower  until  it  resembled  a  float- 
ing bush,  drifted  close  to  the  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  and 
with  his  bow  and  arrows  obtained  many  a  plump  wild 
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duck.  Smaller  birds  were  caught  in  snares  or  traps, 
or  with  bird-lime  smeared  on  twigs.  Eldred  seldom 
joined  his  son  in  his  hunting  excursions,  as  he  was 
busied  with  his  brother  the  abbot  in  concerting  the 
measures  of  defence  and  in  organizing  a  band  of  mes- 
sengers, who,  on  the  first  warning  of  danger,  could  be 
despatched  throughout  the  fens  to  call  in  the  fisher 
population  to  the  defence  of  the  abbey. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  September,  870,  that  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  the  abbey  and  craved  instant  speech 
with  the  prior.  The  latter,  who  was  closeted  with  his 
brother,  ordered  the  man  to  be  admitted. 

"  I  come,"  he  said,  "  from  Algar  the  ealdorman.  He 
bids  me  tell  you  that  a  great  Danish  host  has  landed 
from  the  Humber  at  Lindsay.  The  rich  monastery  of 
Bardenay  has  been  pillaged  and  burned.  Algar  is 
assembling  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  lands  to 
give  them  battle,  and  he  prays  you  to  send  what  help 
you  can  spare,  for  assuredly  they  will  march  hither 
should  he  be  defeated." 

"Keturn  to  the  ealdorman,"  the  abbot  said;  "tell 
him  that  every  lay  brother  and  monk  who  can  bear 
arms  shall  march  hence  to  join  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  lay  brother  Toley,  whose  deeds  of  arms 
against  the  Danes  in  Mercia  are  well  known  to  him. 
My  brother  here,  Eldred,  will  head  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  marshes  of  this  neighbourhood.  With  these  and 
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the  brothers  of  the  abbey,  in  all,  as  I  reckon,  nigh  four 
hundred  men,  he  will  to-morrow  march  to  join  Algar." 

Messengers  were  at  once  sent  off  through  the  sur- 
rounding country  bidding  every  man  assemble  on  the 
morrow  morning  at  Croyland,  and  soon  after  daybreak 
they  began  to  arrive.  Some  were  armed  with  swords, 
some  with  long  sickles,  used  in  cutting  rushes,  tied  to 
poles,  some  had  fastened  long  pieces  of  iron  to  oars 
to  serve  as  pikes.  They  were  a  rough  and  somewhat 
ragged  throng,  but  Eldred  saw  with  satisfaction  that 
they  were  a  hard  and  sturdy  set  of  men,  accustomed  to 
fatigue  and  likely  to  stand  firm  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

Most  of  them  carried  shields  made  of  platted  osiers 
covered  with  skin.  The  armoury  of  the  abbey  was 
well  supplied,  and  swords  and  axes  were  distributed 
among  the  worst  armed  of  the  fenmen.  Then,  with 
but  little  order  or  regularity,  but  with  firm  and  cheer- 
ful countenances,  as  men  determined  to  win  or  die, 
the  band  moved  off  under  Eldred's  command,  followed 
by  the  contingent  of  the  abbey,  eighty  strong,  under 
lay  brother  Toley. 

A  sturdy  band  were  these  monks,  well  fed  and 
vigorous.  They  knew  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  from  the  Danes,  and,  regarding  them  as  pagans 
and  enemies  of  their  religion  as  well  as  of  their  country, 
could  be  trusted  to  do  their  utmost.  Late  that  evening 
they  joined  Algar  at  the  place  they  had  appointed, 
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and  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the 
marshes  had  gathered  round  his  banner. 

The  Danes  had  not  moved  as  yet  from  Bardenay, 
and  Algar  determined  to  wait  for  another  day  or  two 
before  advancing,  in  order  to  give  time  to  others 
farther  from  the  scene  of  action  to  arrive. 

The  next  day  came  the  contingents  from  several 
other  priories  and  abbeys,  and  the  sight  of  the  con- 
siderable force  gathered  together  gave  heart  and  con- 
fidence to  all.  Algar,  Eldred,  and  the  other  leaders, 
Morcar,  Osgot,  and  Harding,  moved  about  among  the 
host,  encouraging  them  with  cheering  words,  warning 
them  to  be  in  no  way  intimidated  by  the  fierce  ap- 
pearance of  the  Danes,  but  to  hold  steadfast  and  firm 
in  the  ranks,  and  to  yield  no  foot  of  ground  to  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy.  Many  priests  had  accompanied 
the  contingents  from  the  religious  houses,  and  these 
added  their  exhortations  to  those  of  the  leaders,  telling 
the  men  that  God  would  assuredly  fight  on  their  side 
against  the  heathen,  and  bidding  each  man  remember 
that  defeat  meant  the  destruction  of  their  churches 
and  altars,  the  overthrow  of  their  whole  religion,  and 
the  restored  worship  of  the  pagan  gods. 

Edmund  went  about  among  the  gathering  taking 
great  interest  in  the  wild  scene,  for  these  marsh  men 
differed  much  in  their  appearance  from  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  his  father's  lands,  The  scenes  in  the 
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camp  were  indeed  varied  in  their  character.  Here 
and  there  were  harpers  with  groups  of  listeners 
gathered  round,  as  they  sung  the  exploits  of  j  their 
fathers,  and  animated  their  hearers  to  fresh  fire  and 
energy  by  relating  legends  of  the  cruelty  of  the  merci- 
less Danes.  Other  groups  there  were  surrounding 
the  priests,  who  were  appealing  to  their  religious  feel- 
ings as  well  as  to  their  patriotism. 

Men  sat  about  sharpening  their  weapons,  fixing  on 
more  firmly  the  handles  of  their  shields,  adjusting 
arrows  to  bow-strings,  and  preparing  in  other  ways 
for  the  coming  fight.  From  some  of  the  fires,  round 
which  the  marsh  men  were  sitting,  came  snatches  of 
boisterous  song,  while  here  and  there,  apart  from  the 
crowd,  priests  were  hearing  confessions,  and  shriving 
penitents. 

The  next  morning  early,  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had 
been  sent  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Danes,  re- 
ported that  these  were  issuing  from  their  camp,  and 
advancing  into  the  country. 

Algar  marshalled  his  host,  each  part  under  its  lead- 
ers, and  moved  to  meet  them.  Near  Kesteven  the 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  after  advanc- 
ing until  but  a  short  distance  apart  both  halted  to 
marshal  their  ranks  anew.  Eldred,  with  the  men  of 
the  marshes  near  Croyland  and  the  contingent  from 
the  abbey,  had  their  post  in  the  central  division,  which 
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was  commanded  by  Algar  himself,  Edmund  took  post 
by  his  father,  and  Egbert  stood  beside  him. 

Edmund  had  never  before  seen  the  Danes,  and  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  their  appearance  was  enough 
to  shake  the  stoutest  heart.  All  carried  great  shields 
covering  them  from  head  to  foot.  These  were  com- 
posed of  wood,  bark,  or  leather  painted  or  embossed, 
and  in  the  cases  of  the  chiefs  plated  with  gold  and 
silver.  So  large  were  these  that  in  naval  encounters, 
if  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  forced 
them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  they  could  float 
on  their  shields;  and  after  death  in  battle  a  soldier  was 
carried  to  his  grave  on  his  buckler.  As  they  stood 
facing  the  Saxons  they  locked  their  shields  together 
so  as  to  form  a  barrier  well-nigh  impregnable  against 
the  arrows. 

All  wore  helmets,  the  common  men  of  leather,  the 
leaders  of  iron  or  copper,  while  many  in  addition  wore 
coats  of  mail.  Each  carried  a  sword,  a  battle-axe, 
and  a  bow  and  arrows.  Some  of  the  swords  were 
short  and  curled  like  a  scimitar;  others  were  long  and 
straight,  and  were  wielded  with  both  hands.  They 
wore  their  hair  long  and  hanging  down  their  shoulders, 
and  for  the  most  part  shaved  their  cheeks  and  chins, 
but  wore  their  moustaches  very  long. 

They  were,  for  the  most,  tall,  lithe,  and  sinewy  men, 
but  physically  in  no  way  superior  to  the  Saxons,  from 
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whom  they  differed  very  widely  in  complexion,  the 
Saxons  being  fair  while  the  Danes  were  very  dark,  as 
much  so  as  modern  gypsies;  indeed,  the  Saxon  his- 
torians speak  of  them  as  the  black  pagans.  Upon  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  Northmen, being  Scandinavians, 
were  as  fair  as  the  Saxons  themselves. 

The  Danes  began  the  battle,  those  in  front  shouting 
fiercely,  and  striking  their  swords  on  their  shields  with 
a  clashing  noise,  while  the  ranks  behind  shot  a  shower 
of  arrows  among  the  Saxons.  These  at  once  replied. 
The  combat  was  not  continued  long  at  a  distance,  for 
the  Danes  with  a  mighty  shout  rushed  upon  the 
Saxons.  These  stood  their  ground  firmly  and  a  desper- 
ate conflict  ensued.  The  Saxon  chiefs  vied  with  each 
other  in  acts  of  bravery,  and  singling  out  the  leaders  of 
the  Danes  engaged  with  them  in  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

Algar  had  placed  his  swordsmen  in  the  front  line, 
those  armed  with  spears  in  the  second;  and  as  the 
swordsmen  battled  with  the  Danes  the  spearmen, 
when  they  saw  a  shield  uplifted  to  guard  the  head, 
thrust  under  with  their  weapons  and  slew  many. 
Edmund,  seeing  that  with  his  sword  he  should  have 
but  little  chance  against  these  fierce  soldiers,  fell  a 
little  behind  his  father  and  kinsman,  and  as  these  were 
engaged  with  the  enemy  he  from  time  to  time,  when 
he  saw  an  opportunity,  rushed  in  and  delivered  a 
thrust  with  his  spear  at  an  unguarded  point.  The 
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Saxon  shouts  rose  louder  and  louder  as  the  Danes  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  break  through  their  line.  The 
monks  fought  stoutly,  and  many  a  fierce  Norseman 
fell  before  their  blows. 

The  Danes,  who  had  not  expected  so  firm  a  resist- 
ance, began  to  hesitate,  and  Algar  giving  the  word, 
the  Saxons  took  the  offensive,  and  the  line  pressed 
forward  step  by  step.  The  archers  poured  their 
arrows  in  a  storm  among  the  Danish  ranks.  These 
fell  back  before  the  onslaught.  Already  three  of  their 
kings  and  many  of  their  principal  leaders  had  fallen, 
and  at  last,  finding  themselves  unable  to  withstand 
the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  Saxons,  they  turned 
and  fled  in  confusion  towards  their  camp.  The  Saxons 
with  exulting  shouts  pursued  them,  and  great  numbers 
were  slaughtered.  The  Danes  had,  however,  as  was  their 
custom,  fortified  the  camp  before  advancing,  and  Algar 
drew  off  his  troops,  deeming  that  it  would  be  better  to 
defer  the  attack  on  this  position  until  the  following  day. 

There  was  high  feasting  in  the  Saxon  camp  that 
evening,  but  this  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
by  the  arrival  of  a  scout,  who  reported  that  a  great 
Danish  army  marching  from  the  Humber  was  ap- 
proaching the  camp  of  the  compatriots.  The  news 
was  but  too  true.  The  kings  Guthorm,  Bergsecg,  Oskytal, 
Half  dene,  and  Amund,  and  the  Jarls  Frene,  Hingwar, 
Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs,  with  all  their  followers, 
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had  marched  down  from  Yorkshire  to  join  the  invaders 
who  had  just  landed. 

The  news  of  this  immense  reinforcement  spread  con- 
sternation among  the  Angles.  In  vain  their  leaders 
went  about  among  them  and  exhorted  them  to  courage, 
promising  them  another  victory  as  decisive  as  that  they 
had  won  that  day.  Their  entreaties  were  in  vain,  for 
when  the  morning  dawned  it  was  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  their  number  had  left  the  camp  during  the 
night,  and  had  made  off  to  the  marshes  and  fastnesses. 
-  A  council  of  the  chiefs  was  held.  The  chances  of 
conflict  appeared  hopeless,  so  vastly  were  they  out- 
numbered by  the  Danes.  Algar,  however,  declared 
that  he  would  die  rather  than  retreat. 

"  If  we  fly  now,"  he  said,  "  all  East  Anglia  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  heathen.  Even  should  we  fight 
and  fall,  the  example  of  what  a  handful  of  brave  men 
can  do  against  the  invaders  will  surely  animate  the 
Angles  to  further  resistance;  while  if  we  conquer,  so 
great  a  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the  renown  of  these 
Danes  that  all  England  will  rise  against  them." 

On  hearing  these  words  all  the  chiefs  came  to  the  de- 
termination to  win  or  die  as  they  stood.  Eldred  took  Ed- 
mund aside  after  this  determination  had  been  arrived  at. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "I  allowed  you  yesterday  to 
stand  by  my  side  in  battle,  and  well  and  worthily  did 
you  bear  yourself,  but  to-day  you  must  withdraw. 
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The  fight  is  well-nigh  hopeless,  and  I  believe  that  all 
who  take  part  in  it  are  doomed  to  perish.  I  would 
not  that  my  house  should  altogether  disappear,  and  shall 
die  more  cheerfully  in  the  hope  that  some  day  you  will 
avenge  me  upon  these  heathen.  Therefore,  Edmund, 
I  bid  you  take  station  at  a  distance  behind  the  battle, 
so  that  when  you  see  the  day  goes  against  us  you  may 
escape  in  time.  I  shall  urge  our  faithful  Egbert  to 
endeavour,  when  he  sees  that  all  is  lost,  to  make  his 
way  from  the  fight  and  rejoin  you,  and  to  journey 
with  you  to  Wessex  and  there  present  you  to  the 
king.  For  myself,  if  the  battle  is  lost  I  shall  die 
rather  than  fly.  Such  is  the  resolution  of  Algar  and 
our  other  brave  chiefs,  and  Eldred  the  ealdorman  must 
not  be  the  only  one  of  the  leaders  to  run  from  the  fray." 

Edmund  was  deeply  touched  at  his  father's  words, 
but  the  parental  rule  was  so  strict  in  those  days  that 
it  did  not  even  enter  his  mind  to  protest  against 
Eldred's  decision. 

As  the  morning  went  on  the  Danes  were  engaged  in 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  their  dead  kings,  while  the 
Saxons,  quiet  and  resolute,  received  the  holy  sacrament 
and  prepared  for  the  fight.  Algar  chose  a  position  on 
rising  ground.  He  himself  with  Eldred  commanded 
the  centre,  Toley  and  Morcar  led  the  right  wing,  Osgot 
and  Harding  the  left. 

Each  of  these  wings  contained  about  five  hundred 
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men.   Algar's  centre,  which  was  a  little  withdrawn  from 
its  wings,  contained  about  200  of  his  best  warriors,  and 
was  designed  as  a  reserve,  with  which,  if  need  be,  he 
could  move  to  the  assistance  of  either  of  the  wings 
which  might  be  sorely  pressed  and  in  danger.     The 
Saxons  formed  in  a  solid  mass  with  their  bucklers 
linked  together.     The  Danish  array  which  issued  out 
from  their  camp  was  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and  was 
commanded  by  four  kings  and  eight  jarls  or  earls,  while 
two  kings  and  four  earls  remained  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
and  of  the  great  crowd  of  prisoners,  for  the  most  part 
women  and  children,  whom  they  had  brought  with  them. 
With  the  Danes  who  had  come  down  from  Yorkshire 
were  a  large  body  of  horsemen,  who  charged  furiously 
down  upon  the  Saxons;  but  these  maintained  so  firm 
an  array  with  their  lances  and  spears  projecting  outward 
that  the  Danes  failed  to  break  through  them,  and  after 
making  repeated  efforts  and  suffering  heavy  loss  they 
drew  back.     Then  the   Danish  archers  and  slingers 
poured  in  a  storm  of  missiles,  but  these  effected  but 
little  harm,  as  the  Saxons  stooped  a  little  behind  their 
closely   packed   line   of   bucklers,   which   were   stout 
enough  to  keep  out  the  shower  of  arrows.     All  day 
the  struggle  continued.     Again  and  again  the  Danes 
strove  to  break  the  solid  Saxon  array,  and  with  sword 
and  battle-axe  attempted  to  hew  down  the  hedge  of 
spears,  but  in  vain.     At  last  their  leaders,  convinced 
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that  they  could  not  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
resistance,  ordered  their  followers  to  feign  a  retreat. 

As  the  Danes  turned  to  fly  the  Saxons  set  up  a 
triumphant  shout,  and  breaking  up  their  solid  phalanx 
rushed  after  them  in  complete  disorder.  In  vain  Algar, 
Osgot,  Toley,  Eldred,  and  the  other  leaders  shouted  to 
them  to  stand  firm.  Weary  of  their  long  inactivity, 
and  convinced  that  the  Danes  were  routed,  the  Saxons 
pursued  them  across  the  plain.  Suddenly  the  Danish 
horse,  who  after  failing  to  break  through  the  ranks 
had  remained  apart  at  a  short  distance  from  the  con- 
flict, dashed  down  upon  the  disordered  Saxons,  while 
the  flying  infantry  turning  round  also  fell  upon  them 
with  exulting  shouts. 

Taken  wholly  by  surprise,  confused  and  disordered, 
the  Saxons  could  offer  no  effectual  opposition  to  the 
charge.  The  Danish  horse  rode  among  them  hewing 
and  slaying,  and  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  the 
footmen  completed  the  work.  In  a  few  minutes  of  all 
the  Saxon  band  which  had  for  so  many  hours  success- 
fully resisted  the  onslaught  of  the  Danes,  not  one  sur- 
vived save  a  few  fleet-footed  young  men  who,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
and  a  little  group,  consisting  of  Algar,  Toley,  Eldred, 
and  the  other  leaders  who  had  gathered  together  when 
their  men  broke  their  ranks  and  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  a  knoll  of  ground  rising  above  the  plain. 
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Here  for  a  long  time  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  of  the  Danes,  surrounding  themselves  with  a  heap 
of  slain;  but  at  length  one  by  one  they  succumbed  to  the 
Danish  onslaught,  each  fighting  valiantly  to  the  last. 

From  his  position  at  a  distance  Edmund  watched  the 
last  desperate  struggle.  With  streaming  eyes  and  a 
heart  torn  by  anxiety  for  his  father  he  could  see  the 
Danish  foe  swarming  round  the  little  band  who  defended 
the  crest.  These  were  lost  from  his  sight,  and  only  the 
flashing  of  swords  showed  where  the  struggle  was  still 
going  on  in  the  centre  of  the  confused  mass.  Edmund 
had  been  on  his  knees  for  some  time,  but  he  now  rose. 

"Come,  old  boy,"  he  said  to  the  hound,  who  lay 
beside  him  watching  the  distant  conflict  and  occasion- 
ally uttering  deep  angry  growls.  "I  must  obey  my 
father's  last  command;  let  us  away." 

He  took  one  more  glance  at  the  distant  conflict 
before  turning.  It  was  plain  that  it  was  nearly  finished. 
The  swords  had  well-nigh  ceased  to 'rise  and  fall  when 
he  saw  a  sudden  movement  in  the  throng  of  Danes 
and  suddenly  a  man  burst  out  from  them  and  started 
at  headlong  speed  towards  him,  pursued  by  a  number 
of  Danes.  Even  at  that  distance  Edmund  thought  that 
he  recognized  the  tall  figure  of  his  kinsman,  but  he 
had  no  time  to  assure  himself  of  this,  and  he  at  once, 
accompanied  by  the  hound,  set  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  fully  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  start,  and  being  active  and  hardy  and  accustomed 
to  exercise  from  his  childhood,  he  had  no  fear  that  the 
Danes  would  overtake  him.  Still  he  ran  his  hardest. 

Looking  over  his  shoulder  from  time  to  time  he  saw 
that  at  first  the  Danes  who  were  pursuing  the  fugitive 
were  gaining  upon  him  also,  but  after  a  time  he  again 
increased  the  distance,  while,  being  unencumbered  with 
shield  or  heavy  weapons,  the  fugitive  kept  the  advan- 
tage he  had  at  first  gained.  Three  miles  from  the 
battle-field  Edmund  reached  the  edge  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing wood.  Looking  round  as  he  entered  its  shelter  he 
saw  that  the  flying  Saxon  was  still  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  behind  him,  and  that  the  Danes,  despairing  of 
overtaking  him,  had  ceased  their  pursuit.  Edmund 
therefore  checked  his  footsteps  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  fugitive, who  he  now  felt  certain  was  his  kinsman. 

In  a  few  minutes  Egbert  came  up,  having  slackened 
his  speed  considerably  when  he  saw  that  he  was  no 
longer  pursued.  He  was  bleeding  from  several  wounds, 
and  now  that  the  necessity  for  exertion  had  passed  he 
walked  but  feebly  along.  Without  a  word  he  flung 
himself  on  the  ground  by  Edmund  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  arms,  and  the  lad  could  see  by  the  shaking  of 
his  broad  shoulders  that  he  was  weeping  bitterly. 
The  great  hound  walked  up  to  the  prostrate  figure  and 
gave  vent  to  a  long  and  piteous  howl,  and  then  lying 
down  by  Egbert's  side  placed  his  head  on  his  shoulder. 
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wept  sorely  for  some  time,  for  he 
knew  that  his  kinsman's  agitation  could  be 
only  caused  by  the  death  of  his  father.  At 
last  he  approached  Egbert. 

"  My  brave  kinsman,"  he  said,  "  I  need  ask  you  no 
questions,  for  I  know  but  too  well  that  my  dear  father 
has  fallen;  but  rouse  yourself,  I  pray  you;  let  me  ban- 
dage your  wounds,  which  bleed  fast,  for  you  will  want 
all  your  strength,  and  we  must  needs  pursue  our  way 
well  into  the  forest,  for  with  to-morrow's  dawn  the 
Danes  will  scatter  over  the  whole  country." 

"Yes,"  Egbert  said,  turning  round  and  sitting  up, 
"I  must  not  in  my  grief  forget  my  mission,  and  in 
truth  I  am  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  It  was  well  the 
Danes  stopped  when  they  did,  for  I  felt  my  strength 
failing  me,  and  could  have  held  out  but  little  further. 
Yes,  Edmund,"  he  continued,  as  the  lad,  tearing  strips 
from  his  garments,  proceeded  to  bandage  his  wounds, 
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"your  father  is  dead.      Nobly,  indeed,  did  he  fight; 
nobly  did  he  die,  with  a  circle  of  dead  Danes  around 
him.     He,  Algar,  Toley,  and  myself  were  the  last  four 
to  resist.     Back  to  back  we  stood,  and  many  were  the 
Danes  who  fell  before  our  blows.      Toley  fell  first, 
and  then  Algar.     The  Danes  closed  closer  around  us, 
Still  we  fought  on,  till  your  father  was  beaten  to 
his  knee,  and  then  he  cried  to  me,  'Fly,  Egbert,  to 
my  son.'     Then  I  flung  myself  upon  the  Danes  like 
a  wild  boar  upon  the  dogs,  and  with  the  suddenness 
of  my  rush  and   the  heavy  blows  of   my  battle-axe 
cut  a  way  for  myself  through  them.     It  was  well- 
nigh  a  miracle,  and  I  could  scarce  believe  it  when 
I  was  free.     I  flung  away  my  shield  and  helmet  as 
soon  as  I  had  well  begun  to  run,  for  I  felt  the  blood 
gushing  out  from  a  dozen  wounds,  and  knew  that  I 
should  want  all  my  strength.     I  soon  caught  sight  of 
you  running  ahead  of  me.    Had  I  found  we  were  gain- 
ing upon  you  I  should  have  turned  off  and  made  another 
way  to  lead  the  Danes  aside,  but  I  soon  saw  that  you 
were  holding  your  own,  and  so  followed  straight  on. 
My  knees  trembled,  and  I  felt  my  strength  was  well- 
nigh  gone,  when,  looking  round,  I  found  the  Danes 
had  desisted  from  their  pursuit.     I  grieve,  Edmund, 
that  I  should  have  left  the  battle  alive  when  all  the 
others  have  died  bravely,  for,  save  a  few  fleet-footed 
youths,  I  believe  that  not  a  single  Saxon  has  escaped 
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the  fight;  but  your  father  had  laid  his  commands  upon 
me,  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  though  God  knows  I 
would  rather  have  died  with  the  heroes  on  that 
field." 

"'Tis  well  for  me  that  you  did  not,  my  good 
Egbert,"  Edmund  said,  drying  his  eyes,  "for  what 
should  I  have  done  in  this  troubled  land  without 
one  protector?" 

"It  was  the  thought  of  that,"  Egbert  said,  "that 
seemed  to  give  me  strength  as  I  dashed  at  the  Danes. 
And  now,  methinks,  I  am  strong  enough  to  walk  again. 
Let  us  make  our  way  far  into  the  forest,  then  we 
must  rest  for  the  night.  A  few  hours'  sleep  will  make  a 
fresh  man  of  me,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  will  go 
to  Croyland  and  see  what  the  good  abbot  your  uncle 
proposes  to  do,  then  will  we  to  the  hut  where  we 
dwelt  before  coming  hither.  We  will  dig  up  the  chest 
and  take  out  such  valuables  as  we  can  carry,  and  then 
make  for  Wessex.  After  this  day's  work  I  have  no 
longer  any  hope  that  East  Anglia  will  successfully 
oppose  the  Danes.  And  yet  the  Angles  fought  well, 
and  for  every  one  of  them  who  has  fallen  in  these 
two  days'  fighting  at  least  four  Danes  must  have  per- 
ished. Have  you  food,  Edmund,  for  in  truth  after  such 
a  day's  work  I  would  not  lie  down  supperless?" 

"I  have  in  my  pouch  here,  Egbert,  some  cakes, 
which  I  cooked  this  morning,  and  a  capon  which  one 
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of  the  monks  of  Croyland  gave  me.     I  was  tempted  to 
throw  it  away  as  I  ran." 

"  I  am  right  glad,  Edmund,  that  the  temptation  was 
not  too  strong  for  you.  If  we  can  find  a  spring  we 
shall  do  well." 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  but  after  an  hour's  walk 
through  the  forest  they  came  upon  a  running  stream. 
They  lit  a  fire  by  its  side,  and  sitting  down  ate  the 
supper,  of  which  both  were  in  much  need.  Wolf 
shared  the  repast,  and  then  the  three  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Egbert,  overcome  by  the  immense  exertions  he 
had  made  during  the  fight,  was  soon  asleep;  but  Ed- 
mund, who  had  done  his  best  to  keep  a  brave  face 
before  his  kinsman,  wept  for  hours  over  the  loss  of  his 
gallant  father. 

On  the  following  morning  Egbert  and  Edmund 
started  for  Croyland.  The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Kes- 
teven  had  already  reached  the  abbey,  and  terror  and 
consternation  reigned  there.  Edmund  went  at  once  to 
his  uncle  and  informed  him  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Saxon 
army. 

"Your  news,  Edmund,  is  even  worse  than  the  ru- 
mours which  had  reached  me,  and  deeply  do  I  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  my  brave  brother  and  of  the  many 
valiant  men  who  died  with  him.  This  evening  or  to- 
morrow the  spoilers  will  be  here,  and  doubtless  will  do 
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to  Croyland  as  they  have  done  to  all  the  other  abbeys 
and  monasteries  which  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Before  they  corne  you  and  Egbert  must  be  far  away. 
Have  you  bethought  you  whither  you  will  betake 
yourselves?" 

"  We  are  going  to  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons," 
Edmund  replied.  "Such  was  my  father's  intention, 
and  I  fear  that  all  is  now  lost  in  East  Anglia." 

"  Tis  your  best  course,  and  may  God's  blessing  and 
protection  rest  upon  you ! " 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  uncle  ?  Surely  you 
will  not  remain  here  until  the  Danes  arrive,  for 
though  they  may  spare  other  men  they  have  no  mercy 
on  priests  and  monks?" 

"  I  shall  assuredly  remain  here,  Edmund,  at  my  post, 
and  as  my  brother  Eldred  and  Earl  Algar  and  their 
brave  companions  died  at  their  posts  in  the  field  of 
battle,  so  I  am  prepared  to  die  here  where  God  has 
placed  me.  I  shall  retain  here  with  me  only  a  few  of 
the  most  aged  and  infirm  monks,  too  old  to  fly  or  to 
support  the  hardships  of  the  life  of  a  hunted  fugitive 
in  the  fens;  together  with  some  of  the  children  who 
have  fled  here,  and  who,  too,  could  not  support  such  a 
life.  It  may  be  that  when  the  fierce  Danes  arrive  and 
find  nought  but  children  and  aged  men  even  their 
savage  breasts  may  be  moved  to  pity;  but  if  not,  God's 
will  be  done.  The  younger  brethren  will  seek  refuge  in 
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the  fens,  and  will  carry  with  them  the  sacred  relics  of 
the  monastery.  The  most  holy  body  of  St.  Guthlac, 
with  his  scourge  and  psalmistry,  together  with  the 
most  valuable  jewels  and  muniments,  the  charters  of 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  given  by  King  Ethelbald, 
and  the  confirmation  thereof  by  other  kings,  with  some 
of  the  most  precious  gifts  presented  to  the  abbey." 

Edmund  and  Egbert  set  to  work  to  assist  the  weep- 
ing monks  in  making  preparations  for  their  departure. 
A  boat  was  laden  with  the  relics  of  the  saints,  the  muni- 
ments of  the  king,  and  the  most  precious  vessels.  The 
table  of  the  great  altar  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
which  King  Wichtlof  had  presented,  with  ten  gold 
chalices,  and  many  other  vessels,  was  thrown  into  the 
well  of  the  convent. 

In  the  distance  the  smoke  of  several  villages  could 
now  be  seen  rising  over  the  plain,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  Danes  were  approaching.  The  ten  priests  and 
twenty  monks  who  were  to  leave  now  knelt,  and  re- 
ceived the  solemn  benediction  of  the  abbot,  then,  with 
Edmund  and  Egbert,  they  took  their  places  in  the 
boat  and  rowed  away  to  the  wood  of  Ancarig,  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  abbey. 

The  abbot  Theodore  and  the  aged  monks  and  priests 
now  returned  to  the  church,  and,  putting  on  their 
vestments,  commenced  the  services  of  the  day;  the 
abbot  himself  celebrated  high  mass,  assisted  by  brother 
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Elfget  the  deacon,  brother  Savin  the  sub-deacon,  and 
the  brothers  Egelred  and  Wyelric,  youths  who  acted 
as  taper-bearers.  When  the  mass  was  finished,  just  as 
the  abbot  and  his  assistants  had  partaken  of  the  holy 
communion,  the  Danes  burst  into  the  church.  The 
abbot  was  slain  upon  the  holy  altar  by  the  hand  of  the 
Danish  king  Oskytal,  and  the  other  priests  and  monks 
were  beheaded  by  the  executioner. 

The  old  men  and  children  in  the  choir  were  seized 
and  tortured  to  disclose  where  the  treasures  of  the 
abbey  were  concealed,  and  were  also  put  to  death  with 
the  prior  and  sub-prior.  Turgar,  an  acolyte  of  ten 
years  of  age,  a  remarkably  beautiful  boy,  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  sub-prior  as  he  was  murdered  and  fear- 
lessly confronted  the  Danes,  and  bade  them  put  him 
to  death  with  the  holy  father.  The  young  Earl  Sidroc, 
however,  struck  with  the  bearing  of  the  child,  and 
being  moved  with  compassion,  stripped  him  of  his  robe 
and  cowl,  and  threw  over  him  a  long  Danish  tunic 
without  sleeves,  and  ordering  him  to  keep  close  by  him, 
made  his  way  out  of  the  monastery,  the  boy  being  the 
only  one  who  was  saved  from  the  general  massacre. 

The  Danes,  furious  at  being  able  to  find  none  of  the 
treasures  of  the  monastery,  broke  open  all  the  shrines 
and  levelled  the  marble  tombs,  including  those  of  St. 
Guthlac,  the  holy  virgin  Ethelbritha,  and  many  others, 
but  found  in  these  none  of  the  treasures  searched  for. 
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They  piled  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  a  heap,  and 
burned  them,  together  with  the  church  and  all  the 
buildings  of  the  monastery;  then,  with  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  other  plunder,  they  moved  away  from  Croy- 
land,  and  attacked  the  monastery  of  Medeshamsted. 
Here  the  monks  made  a  brave  resistance.  The  Danes 
brought  up  machines  and  attacked  the  monastery  on 
all  sides,  and  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls.  Their  first 
assault,  however,  was  repelled,  and  Fulba,  the  brother 
of  Earl  Hulba,  was  desperately  wounded  by  a  stone. 

Hulba  was  so  infuriated  at  this  that  when,  at  the 
second  assault,  the  monastery  was  captured,  he  slew 
with  his  own  hand  every  one  of  the  monks,  while  all  the 
country  people  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  walls 
were  slaughtered  by  his  companions,  not  one  escaping. 
The  altars  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  monuments 
broken  in  pieces.  The  great  library  of  parchments  and 
charters  was  burnt.  The  holy  relics  were  trodden 
under  foot,  and  the  church  itself,  with  all  the  monastic 
buildings,  burnt  to  the  ground.  Four  days  later,  the 
Danes,  having  devastated  the  whole  country  round 
and  collected  an  enormous  booty,  marched  away  against 
Huntingdon.  \ 

Edmund  and  Egbert  remained  but  a  few  hours  with 
the  monks  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Croy- 
land;  for,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  flames  mounting  up 
above  the  church,  they  knew  that  the  Danes  had  ac- 
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complished  their  usual  work  of  massacre,  and  there  being 
no  use  in  their  making  further  stay,  they  started  upon 
their  journey.  They  travelled  by  easy  stages,  for  time 
was  of  no  value  to  them.  For  the  most  part  their  way 
lay  among  forests,  and  when  once  they  had  passed 
south  of  Thetford  they  had  no  fear  of  meeting  with  the 
Danes.  Sometimes  they  slept  at  farm-houses  or  villages, 
being  everywhere  hospitably  received,  the  more  so 
when  it  was  known  that  Edmund  was  the  son  of  the 
brave  ealdorman  Eldred;  but  the  news  which  they 
brought  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kesteven,  and  the 
southward  march  of  the  great  Danish  army,  filled  every 
one  with  consternation. 

The  maids  and  matrons  wept  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  of  these  terrible  heathen,  and 
although  the  men  everywhere  spoke  of  resistance  to 
the  last,  the  prospect  seemed  so  hopeless  that  even  the 
bravest  were  filled  with  grief  and  despair.  Many  spoke 
of  leaving  their  homes  and  retiring  with  their  wives  and 
families,  their  serfs  and  herds  to  the  country  of  the 
West  Saxons,  where  alone  there  appeared  any  hope  of  a 
successful  resistance  being  made.  Wherever  they  went 
Edmund  and  Egbert  brought  by  their  news  lamenta- 
tion and  woe  to  the  households  they  entered,  and  at 
last  Edmund  said: 

"  Egbert,  let  us  enter  no  more  houses  until  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  journey;  wherever  we  go  we  are  mes- 
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sengers  of  evil,  and  turn  houses  of  feasting  into  abodes  of 
grief.  Every  night  we  have  the  same  sad  story  to  tell, 
and  have  to  witness  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  women. 
A  thousand  times  better  were  it  to  sleep  among  the 
woods,  at  any  rate  until  we  are  among  the  West  Saxons, 
where  our  news  may  cause  indignation  and  rage  at 
least,  but  where  it  will  arouse  a  brave  resolve  to  resist 
to  the  last  instead  of  the  hopelessness  of  despair." 

Egbert  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  lad,  and  hence- 
forth they  entered  no  houses  save  to  buy  bread  and 
mead.  Of  meat  they  had  plenty,  for  as  they  passed 
through  the  forests  Wolf  was  always  upon  the  alert, 
and  several  times  found  a  wild  boar  in  his  lair,  and 
kept  him  at  bay  until  Edmund  and  Egbert  ran  up 
and  with  spears  and  swords  slew  him.  This  supplied 
them  amply  with  meat,  and  gave  them  indeed  far  more 
than  they  could  eat,  but  they  exchanged  portions  of 
the  flesh  for  bread  in  the  villages.  At  last  they  came 
down  upon  the  Thames  near  London,  and  crossing  the 
river  journeyed  west.  They  were  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons,  the  most  warlike  and  valiant 
of  the  peoples  of  England,  and  who  had  gradually 
extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  country. 
The  union  was  indeed  but  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
the  other  kings  retained  their  thrones,  paying  only  a 
tribute  to  the  West  Saxon  monarchs. 

As  Egbert  had  predicted,  their  tale  of  the  battle  of 
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Kesteven  here  aroused  no  feeling  save  that  of  wrath 
and  a  desire  for  vengeance  upon  the  Danes.  Swords 
were  grasped,  and  all  swore  by  the  saints  of  what 
should  happen  to  the  invaders  should  they  set  foot  in 
Wessex.  The  travellers  felt  their  spirits  rise  at  the 
martial  and  determined  aspect  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  a  sad  pity,"  Egbert  said  to  Edmund  one  day, 
"  that  these  West  Saxons  had  not  had  time  to  unite 
England  firmly  together  before  the  Danes  set  foot  on 
the  island.  It  is  our  divisions  which  have  rendered 
their  task  so  far  easy.  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East 
Anglia  have  one  by  one  been  invaded,  and  their  kings 
have  had  to  fight  single-handed  against  them,  whereas 
had  one  strong  king  reigned  over  the  whole  country, 
so  that  all  our  force  could  have  been  exerted  against 
the  invader  wherever  he  might  land,  the  Danes  would 
never  have  won  a  foot  of  our  soil.  The  sad  day  of 
Kesteven  showed  at  least  that  we  are  able  to  fight  the 
Danes  man  for  man.  The  first  day  we  beat  them, 
though  they  were  in  superior  numbers,  the  second  we 
withstood  them  all  day,  although  they  were  ten  to 
one  against  us,  and  they  would  never  have  triumphed 
even  then  had  our  men  listened  to  their  leaders  and 
kept  their  ranks.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  West 
Saxons  could  have  fought  more  bravely  than  did  our 
men  on  that  day;  but  they  are  better  organized,  their 
king  is  energetic  and  determined,  and  when  the  Danes 
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invade  Wessex  they  will  find  themselves  opposed  by 
the  whole  people  instead  of  merely  a  hastily  raised 
assemblage  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood." 

They  presently  approached  Reading,  where  there 
was  a  royal  fortress,  in  which  King  Ethelred  and  his 
brother  Alfred  were  residing. 

"  It  is  truly  a  fine  city,"  Edmund  said  as  he  ap- 
proached it;  "  its  walls  are  strong  and  high,  and  the 
royal  palace,  which  rises  above  them,  is  indeed  a  stately 
building." 

They  crossed  the  river  and  entered  the  gates  of 
the  town.  There  was  great  bustle  and  traffic  in  the 
streets,  cynings,  or  nobles,  passed  along  accompanied 
by  parties  of  thanes,  serfs  laden  with  fuel  or  provi- 
sions made  their  way  in  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, while  freemen,  with  their  shields  flung  across 
their  shoulders  and  their  swords  by  their  sides,  stalked 
with  an  independent  air  down  the  streets. 

The  travellers  approached  the  royal  residence.  The 
gates  were  open,  and  none  hindered  their  entrance, 
for  all  who  had  business  were  free  to  enter  the  royal 
presence  and  to  lay  their  complaints  or  petitions  before 
the  king. 

Entering  they  found  themselves  in  a  large  hall. 
The  lower  end  of  this  was  occupied  by  many  people, 
who  conversed  together  in  little  groups  or  awaited  the 
summons  of  the  king.  Across  the  upper  end  of  the 
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room  was  a  raised  dais,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  was 
a  wide  chair  capable  of  holding  three  persons.  The 
back  and  sides  were  high  and  richly  carved.  A  table 
supported  by  four  carved  and  gilded  legs  stood  before 
it.  Two  persons  were  seated  in  the  chair. 

One  was  a  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  the 
other  was  his  junior  by  some  two  years.  Both  wore 
light  crowns  of  gold  somewhat  different  in  their  fashion. 
Before  the  younger  was  a  parchment,  an  inkhorn,  and 
pens.  King  Ethelred  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  face, 
but  marked  by  care  and  by  long  vigils  and  rigorous 
fastings.  Alfred  was  a  singularly  handsome  young 
prince,  with  an  earnest  and  intellectual  face.  Both 
had  their  faces  shaven  smooth.  Ethelred  wore  his 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  falling  low  on  each 
side  of  the  face,  but  Alfred's  was  closely  cut.  On  the 
table  near  the  younger  brother  stood  a  silver  harp. 

Edmund  looked  with  great  curiosity  and  interest  on 
the  young  prince,  who  was  famous  throughout  Eng- 
land for  his  great  learning,  his  wisdom,  and  sweetness 
of  temper.  Although  the  youngest  of  the  king's 
brothers,  he  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  future 
King  of  England,  and  had  his  father  survived  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded  directly  to  the  throne.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture was  by  no  means  strictly  observed  among  the 
Saxons,  a  younger  brother  of  marked  ability  or  of  dis- 
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tinguished  prowess  in  war  being  often  chosen  by  a 
father  to  succeed  him  in  place  of  his  elder  brothers. 

Alfred  had  been  his  father's  favourite  son.  He  had 
when  a  child  been  consecrated  by  the  pope  as  future 
King  of  England;  and  his  two  journeys  to  Rome,  and 
his  residence  at  the  court  of  the  Frankish  king  had, 
with  his  own  great  learning  and  study,  given  him  a 
high  prestige  and  reputation  among  his  people  as  one 
learned  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Although  but  a 
prince,  his  authority  in  the  kingdom  nearly  equalled 
that  of  his  brother,  and  it  was  he  rather  than  Ethelred 
whom  men  regarded  as  the  prop  and  stay  of  the  Saxons 
in  the  perils  which  were  now  threatening  them. 

One  after  another,  persons  advanced  to  the  table  and 
laid  their  complaints  before  the  king;  in  cases  of  dispute 
both  parties  were  present  and  were  often  accompanied 
by  witnesses.  Ethelred  and  Alfred  listened  attentively 
to  all  that  was  said  on  both  sides,  and  then  gave  their 
judgment.  An  hour  passed,  and  then  seeing  that  no 
one  else  approached  the  table,  Egbert,  taking  Edmund 
by  the  hand,  led  him  forward  and  knelt  before  the 
royal  table. 

"Whom  have  we  here?"  the  king  said.  "This  youth 
is  by  his  attire  one  of  noble  race,  but  I  know  not  his 
face." 

"We  have  come,  sir  king,"  Egbert  said,  "as  fugitives 
and  suppliants  to  you.  This  is  Edmund,  the  son  of 
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Ealdorman  Eldred,  a  valiant  cyning  of  East  Anglia, 
who,  after  fighting  bravely  against  the  Danes  near 
Thetford,  joined  Earl  Algar,  and  died  by  his  side  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Kesteven.  He  had  himself  purposed  to 
come  hither  to  you  and  to  ask  you  to  accept  him  as  your 
thane,  and  on  the  morn  of  the  battle  he  charged  me  if 
he  fell  to  bring  hither  his  son  to  you;  and  we  pray 
you  to  accept,  in  token  of  our  homage  to  you,  these 
vessels." 

And  here  he  placed  two  handsome  goblets  of  silver 
gilt  upon  the  table. 

" I  pray  you  rise,"  the  king  said.  "I  have  assuredly 
heard  of  the  brave  Eldred,  and  will  gladly  receive 
his  son  as  my  thane.  I  had  not  heard  of  Eldred's 
death,  though  two  days  since  the  rumour  of  a  heavy 
defeat  of  the  East  Angles  at  Kesteven,  and  the  sac- 
rilegious destruction  of  the  holy  houses  of  Bardenay, 
Croyland,  and  Medeshamsted  reached  our  ears.  Were 
you  present  at  the  battle?" 

"  I  was,  sir  king,"  Egbert  said,  "  and  fought  beside 
Earl  Algar  and  my  kinsman  the  Ealdorman  Eldred 
until  both  were  slain  by  the  Danes,  and  I  with  diffi- 
culty cut  my  way  through  them  and  escaped  to  carry 
out  my  kinsman's  orders  regarding  his  son." 

"You  are  a  stout  champion  yourself,"  the  king  said, 
regarding  with  admiration  Egbert's  huge  proportions; 
"  but  tell  us  the  story  of  this  battle,  of  which  at  pre- 
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sent  but  vague  rumours  have  reached  us."  Egbert 
related  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Kesteven.  "  It 
was  bravely  fought,"  the  king  said  when  he  had  con- 
cluded; "right  well  and  bravely,  and  better  fortune 
should  have  attended  such  valour.  Truly  the  brave 
Algar  has  shown  that  we  Saxons  have  not  lost  the 
bravery  which  distinguished  our  ancestors,  and  that, 
man  for  man,  we  are  equal  to  these  heathen  Danes." 

"  But  methinks,"  Prince  Alfred  said,  "  that  the  brave 
Algar  and  his  valiant  companions  did  wrong  to  throw 
away  their  lives  when  all  was  lost.  So  long  as  there 
is  the  remotest  chance  of  victory  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
leader  to  set  an  example  of  valour  to  his  followers,  but 
when  all  is  lost  he  should  think  of  his  country.  What 
though  the  brave  thanes  slew  each  a  score  of  Danes 
before  they  died,  their  death  has  left  their  countrymen 
without  a  leader,  and  by  that  one  battle  the  Danes 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  north  of  East 
Anglia.  Better  far  had  they,  when  the  day  was  lost, 
retreated,  to  gather  the  people  together  when  a  better 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  again  to  make  head 
against  the  invaders.  It  is  heathen  rather  than  Chris- 
tian warfare  thus  to  throw  away  their  lives  rather  than 
to  retreat  and  wait  for  God's  time  to  come  again.  To 
stake  all  on  one  throw,  which  if  lost  loses  a  whole 
people,  seems  to  me  the  act  of  a  gamester.  I  trust 
that,  should  the  time  ever  come,  as  it  is  too  much  to 
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be  feared  it  will  ere  long,  that  the  Danes  invade  my 
brother's  kingdom  of  Wessex,  I  shall  not  be  found 
wanting  in  courage;  but  assuredly  when  defeated  in 
battle  I  would  not  throw  away  my  life,  for  that  belongs 
to  our  people  rather  than  to  myself,  but  would  retire 
to  some  refuge  until  I  could  again  gather  the  Saxons 
around  me  and  attack  the  invaders.  I  like  the  face 
of  the  young  ealdorman,  and  doubt  not  that  he  will 
prove  a  valiant  warrior  like  his  father.  My  brother 
will  doubtless  assign  him  lands  for  his  maintenance 
and  yours;  but  if  he  will  let  me  I  will  attach  him  to 
my  person,  and  will  be  at  once  a  master  and  a  friend 
to  him.  Wouldst  thou  like  this,  young  Edmund  ? " 

The  lad,  greatly  pleased  at  the  young  prince's  kind- 
ness of  speech  and  manner,  replied  enthusiastically 
that  he  would  follow  him  to  the  death  if  he  would 
accept  him  as  his  faithful  thane. 

"Had  the  times  been  more  peaceful,  Edmund," 
Alfred  said,  "  I  would  fain  have  imparted  to  you  some 
of  the  little  knowledge  that  I  have  gained,  for  I  see 
an  intelligence  in  your  face  which  tells  me  that  you 
would  have  proved  an  apt  and  eager  pupil;  but,  alas, 
in  the  days  that  are  coming  it  is  the  sword  rather  than 
the  book  which  will  prevail,  and  the  cares  of  state,  and 
the  defence  of  the  country,  will  shortly  engross  all  my 
time  and  leave  me  but  little  leisure  for  the  studies  I 
love  so  well." 
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"  There  are  the  lands,"  the  king  said,  "of  Eabald, 
Ealdorman  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  He  died  but  last 
week  and  has  left  no  children.  These  lands  I  will 
grant  to  Edmund  in  return  for  liege  and  true  service." 
The  lad  knelt  before  the  king,  and,  kissing  his  hand, 
swore  to  be  his  true  and  faithful  thane,  and  to  spend 
land,  goods,  and  life  in  his  service. 

"  And  now,"  the  king  said,  "  since  the  audience  is 
over,  and  none  other  comes  before  us  with  petitions, 
we  will  retire  to  our  private  apartments,  and  there 
my  brother  Alfred  will  present  you  to  the  f air  Elswitha, 
his  wife." 

The  room  into  which  Egbert  and  Edmund  followed 
the  king  and  his  brother  was  spacious  and  lofty.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  hangings  of  red  cloth,  and  a 
thick  brown  baize  covered  the  floor.  The  ceiling  was 
painted  a  dark  brown  with  much  gilding.  Round  the 
sides  of  the  room  stood  several  dressers  of  carved  oak, 
upon  which  stood  gold  and  silver  cups. 

On  a  table  were  several  illuminated  vellums.  At 
Croyland  Edmund  had  seen  a  civilization  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his 
father's  abode ;  but  he  saw  here  a  degree  of  luxury  and 
splendour  which  surprised  him.  Alfred  had,  during 
his  two  visits  to  Rome,  learned  to  appreciate  the  high 
degree  of  civilization  which  reigned  there,  and  many  of 
the  articles  of  furniture  and  other  objects  which  met 
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Edmund's  eye  he  had  brought  with  him  on  his  return 
with  his  father  from  that  city. 

Across  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  a  long  table 
laid  with  a  white  cloth.  Elswitha  was  sitting  in  a 
large  gilded  chair  by  the  great  fire  which  was  blazing 
on  the  hearth. 

Prince  Alfred  presented  Edmund  and  Egbert  to  her. 
Elswitha  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Ealdorman 
Eldred,  as  his  lands  lay  on  the  very  border  of  her  na- 
tive Mercia,  and  she  received  the  lad  and  his  kinsman 
with  great  kindness.  In  a  short  time  they  took  their 
places  at  table.  First  the  attendants  brought  in  bowls 
containing  broth,  which  they  presented,  kneeling,  to 
each  of  those  at  table.  The  broth  was  drunk  from  the 
bowl  itself;  then  a  silver  goblet  was  placed  by  each 
diner,  and  was  filled  with  wine.  Fish  was  next  served. 
Plates  were  placed  before  each;  but  instead  of  their 
cutting  their  food  with  their  own  daggers,  as  Edmund 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  his  father's  house, 
knives  were  handed  round.  After  the  fish  came  veni- 
son, followed  by  wild  boar,  chickens,  and  other  meats. 
After  these  confections,  composed  chiefly  of  honey, 
were  placed  on  the  table.  The  king  and  Prince  Alfred 
pledged  their  guests  when  they  drank.  No  forks  were 
used,  the  meat  as  cut  being  taken  up  by  pieces  of 
bread  to  the  mouth.  During  the  meal  a  harper  played 
and  sung. 
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Edmund  observed  the  decorum  with  which  his  royal 
hosts  fed,  and  the  care  which  they  took  to  avoid  dip- 
ping their  fingers  into  their  saucers  or  their  plates. 
He  was  also  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  wine 
which  they  took;  for  the  Saxons  in  general  were 
large  feeders,  and  drank  heavily  at  their  meals. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  a  page  brought  round  a 
basin  of  warm  water,  in  which  lavender  had  been 
crushed,  and  each  dipped  his  fingers  in  this  and  then 
dried  them  on  the  cloth.  Then  at  Prince  Alfred's  re- 
quest Egbert  again  related  in  full  the  details  of  the 
two  days'  desperate  struggle  at  Kesteven,  giving  the 
most  minute  particulars  of  the  Danes'  method  of  fight- 
ing. Egbert  and  Edmund  then  retired  to  the  royal 
guest-house  adjoining  the  palace,  where  apartments 
were  assigned  to  them. 

After  remaining  for  a  week  at  Reading  they  took 
leave  of  the  king  and  started  for  the  lands  which  he 
had  assigned  to  Edmund.  They  were  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  who  was  to  inform 
the  freemen  and  serfs  of  the  estate  that  by  the  king's 
pleasure  Edmund  had  been  appointed  ealdorman  of 
the  lands.  They  found  on  arrival  that  the  house  had 
been  newly  built,  and  was  large  and  comfortable.  The 
thanes  of  the  district  speedily  came  in  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  new  ealdorman,  and  although  surprised 
to  find  him  so  young,  they  were  pleased  with  his  bear- 
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ing  and  manner,  and  knowing  that  he  came  of  good 
fighting  blood  doubted  not  that  in  time  he  would 
make  a  valiant  leader.  All  who  came  were  hospitably 
entertained,  and  for  many  days  there  was  high  feast- 
ing. So  far  removed  was  this  part  of  England  from 
the  district  which  the  Danes  had  invaded,  that  at 
present  but  slight  alarm  had  been  caused  by  them; 
but  Edmund  and  his  kinsman  lost  no  time  in  impres- 
sing upon  them  the  greatness  of  the  coming  danger. 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  ere  long  we  shall 
see  their  galleys  on  the  coast.  When  they  have  eaten 
up  Mercia  and  Anglia  they  will  assuredly  come  hither, 
and  we  shall  have  to  fight  for  our  lives,  and  unless  we 
are  prepared  it  will  go  hard  with  us." 

After  he  had  been  at  his  new  residence  for  a  month 
Edmund  sent  out  messengers  to  all  the  thanes  in  his 
district  requesting  them  to  assemble  at  a  council,  and 
then  formally  laid  the  matter  before  them. 

"  It  is,  above  all  things,"  he  said,  "  necessary  that  we 
should  have  some  place  where  we  can  place  the  women 
and  children  in  case  of  invasion  and  where  we  can  our- 
selves retire  in  extreme  necessity.  Therefore  I  propose 
that  we  shall  build  a  fort  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  with  many  flocks 
and  herds.  My  cousin  Egbert  has  ridden  far  over  the 
country,  and  recommends  that  the  Roman  fortification 
at  Moorcaster  shall  be  utilized,  It  is  large  in  extent, 
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and  has  a  double  circle  of  earthen  banks.  These  differ 
from  those  which  we  are  wont  to  build,  since  we  Saxons 
always  fill  up  the  ground  so  as  to  be  flat  with  the  top 
of  the  earthen  banks,  while  the  Romans  left  theirs 
hollow.  However,  the  space  is  so  large  that  it  would 
take  a  vast  labour  to  fill  it  up,  therefore  I  propose  that 
we  should  merely  thicken  the  banks,  and  should,  in 
Saxon  custom,  build  a  wall  with  turrets  upon  them. 
The  sloping  banks  alone  would  be  but  a  small  protec- 
tion against  the  onslaught  of  the  Danes,  but  stone 
walls  are  another  matter,  and  could  only  be  carried 
after  a  long  siege.  If  you  fall  in  with  my  views  you 
will  each  of  you  send  half  your  serfs  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  I  will  do  the  same,  and  will,  moreover,  pay 
fifty  freemen  who  may  do  the  squaring  of  the  stones 
and  the  proper  laying  of  them." 

The  proposal  led  to  a  long  discussion,  as  some 
thought  that  there  was  no  occasion  as  yet  to  take  such 
a  measure;  but  the  thanes  finally  agreed  to  carry  out 
Edmund's  proposal 


CHAPTEE  IV, 

THE  INVASION   OF  WESSEX. 

DMUND  and  Egbert  devoted  most  of  their  time 
to  the  building  of  the  new  fort,  living  very 
simply,  and  expended  the  whole  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  lands  on  the  payment  of  the  freemen  and 
masons  engaged  upon  the  work.  The  Koman  fort  was 
a  parallelogram,  the  sides  being  about  200  yards  long, 
and  the  ends  half  that  length.  It  was  surrounded  by 
two  earthen  banks  with  wide  ditches.  These  were 
deepened  considerably,  and  the  slopes  were  cut  down 
more  sharply.  The  inner  bank  was  widened  until  it 
was  15  feet  across  the  top. 

On  this  the  wall  was  built.  It  was  faced  on  both 
sides  with  square  stones,  the  space  between  filled  up 
with  rubble  and  cement,  the  total  thickness  being  4 
feet.  The  height  of  the  wall  was  8  feet,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  30  yards  apart  towers  were  raised  10  feet 
above  it,  one  of  these  being  placed  at  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  Here  the  bank  was  cut  away,  and  solid  but- 
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tresses  of  masonry  supported  the  high  gates.  The 
opening  in  the  outer  bank  was  not  opposite  to  the  gate 
in  the  inner,  being  fifty  yards  away,  so  that  any  who 
entered  by  it  would  have  for  that  distance  to  follow  the 
ditch  between  the  two  banks,  exposed  to  the  missiles 
of  those  on  the  wall  before  arriving  at  the  inner  gate. 

Five  hundred  men  laboured  incessantly  at  the  work. 
The  stone  for  the  walls  was  fortunately  found  close  at 
hand,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  work  took  nearly 
six  months  to  execute;  deep  wells  were  sunk  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  and  by  this  means  an  ample  supply 
of  water  was  secured,  however  large  might  be  the 
number  within  it. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work  the  news  arrived  that  King  Edmund  of  East 
Anglia  had  gathered  his  forces  together  and  had  met 
the  Danes  in  a  great  battle  near  Thetford  on  Sunday 
the  20th  of  November,  and  had  been  totally  defeated 
by  them,  Edmund  himself  having  been  taken  prisoner. 
The  captive  king,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time 
cruelly  tortured  by  the  Danes,  was  shot  to  death  with 
arrows.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  news  came 
that  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  871,  just  as  the 
walls  of  his  fort  had  begun  to  rise,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  king  bidding  Edmund  assemble  all  the  men 
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in  his  earlship  and  march  at  once  to  join  him  near 
Devizes,  as  the  news  had  come  that  a  great  Danish 
fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  had  already  cap- 
tured the  royal  town  of  Reading. 

Messengers  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  early 
the  next  morning,  400  men  having  assembled,  Edmund 
and  his  kinsman  marched  away  with  them  towards 
Devizes.  Upon  their  arrival  at  that  town  they  found 
the  king  and  his  brother  with  8000  men,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  army  moved  east  towards  Reading. 

They  had  not  marched  many  miles  before  a  mes- 
senger arrived  saying  that  two  of  the  Danish  jarls 
with  a  great  following  had  gone  out  to  plunder  the 
country,  that  they  had  been  encountered  by  Jilthelwulf, 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  with  his  men  at  Englefield,  and  a 
fierce  battle  had  taken  place.  The  Saxons  had  gained 
the  victory,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Danes  had  been 
slain,  Sidroc,  one  of  their  jarls,  being  among  the  fallen. 

Three  days  later  the  royal  army  arrived  in  sight  of 
Reading,  being  joined  on  their  march  by  ^Ethelwulf 
and  his  men.  The  Danes  had  thrown  up  a  great 
rampart  between  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  and 
many  were  still  at  work  on  this  fortification.  These 
were  speedily  slain  by  the  Saxons,  but  their  success 
was  a  short  one.  The  main  body  of  the  invaders 
swarmed  out  from  the  city  and  a  desperate  engage- 
ment took  place. 
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The  Saxons  fought  valiantly,  led  by  the  king  and 
Prince  Alfred;  but  being  wholly  undisciplined  and 
unaccustomed  to  war  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  onslaught  of  the  Danes,  who  fought  in  better 
order,  keeping  together  in  ranks:  after  four  hours' 
hard  fighting  the  Saxons  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 

They  rallied  again  a  few  miles  from  Beading. 
Ethelred  and  Alfred  went  among  them  bidding  them 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  another  time,  when  they 
fought  in  better  order,  they  would  gain  the  victory; 
and  that  their  loss  had  not  been  greater  than  the 
Danes,  only  that  unhappily  the  valiant  Ealdorman 
^Ethelwulf  had  been  slain.  Fresh  messengers  were 
sent  throughout  the  country  bidding  all  the  men  of 
Wessex  to  rally  round  their  king,  and  on  the  fourth 
morning  after  the  defeat  Ethelred  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  larger  forces  than  had  fought  with  him 
in  the  last  battle. 

The  Danes  had  moved  out  from  Beading  and  had 
taken  post  at  Ashdown,  and  as  the  Saxon  army  ap- 
proached they  were  seen  to  be  divided  into  two  bodies, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  their  two  kings  and 
the  other  by  two  jarls.  The  Saxons  therefore  made  a 
similar  division  of  their  army,  the  king  commanding 
one  division  and  Prince  Alfred  the  other. 

Edmund  with  the  men  of  Sherborne  was  in  the 
division  of  Alfred.  The  Danes  advanced  to  the  attack 
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and  fell  with  fury  upon  them.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  this  division  should  not  advance  to  the  attack 
until  that  commanded  by  the  king  was  also  put  in  mo- 
tion. For  some  time  Alfred  and  his  men  supported  the 
assaults  of  the  Danes,  and  then,  being  hardly  pressed, 
the  prince  sent  a  messenger  to  his  brother  to  urge 
that  a  movement  should  be  made.  The  Saxons  were 
impatient  at  standing  on  the  defensive,  and  Alfred  saw 
that  he  must  either  allow  them  to  charge  the  enemy  or 
must  retreat. 

Presently  the  messenger  returned  saying  that  the 
king  was  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  no  man  should  move  or  any 
should  disturb  him  until  mass  was  concluded.  Alfred 
hesitated  no  longer;  he  formed  his  men  into  a  solid 
body,  and  then,  raising  his  battle  cry,  rushed  upon  the 
Danes.  The  battle  was  a  furious  one.  The  Danes 
were  upon  higher  ground,  their  standard  being  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  single  thorn-tree  which  grew  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill.  Towards  this  Alfred  with  his  men 
fought  their  way. 

The  lesson  of  the  previous  battle  had  not  been  lost, 
the  Saxons  kept  together  in  a  solid  body  which  made 
its  way  with  irresistible  weight  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Danes.  Still  the  latter  closed  in  on  all  sides, 
and  the  fight  was  doubtful  until  the  king,  having 
finished  his  devotions,  led  his  division  into  the  battle. 
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For  a  long  time  a  desperate  strife  continued  and  great 
numbers  on  both  sides  were  killed;  but  the  Saxons, 
animated  at  once  by  love  of  their  country  and  hatred  of 
the  invaders  and  by  humiliation  at  their  previous  defeat, 
fought  with  such  fury  that  the  Danes  began  to  give 
way.  Then  the  Saxons  pressed  them  still  more  hotly, 
and  the  invaders  presently  lost  heart  and  fled  in  confu- 
sion, pursued  in  all  directions  by  the  exulting  Saxons. 

The  Danish  king  Bergsecg  and  five  jarls,  the  two 
Sidrocs,  Osbearn,  Frene,  and  Hareld,  were  slain,  and 
many  thousands  of  their  followers.  Great  spoil  of  arms 
and  armour  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Edmund  had  fought  bravely  in  the  battle  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  Egbert  had  kept  beside  him,  and 
twice,  when  the  lad  had  been  smitten  to  his  knees  by 
the  enemy,  covered  him  with  his  shield  and  beat  off 
the  foe. 

"You  are  over  young  for  such  a  fight  as  this,  Ed- 
mund," he  said  when  the  Danes  had  taken  to  flight. 
"You  will  need  another  four  or  five  years  over  your 
head  before  you  can  stand  in  battle  against  these  fierce 
Northmen.  They  break  down  your  guard  by  sheer 
weight;  but  you  bore  yourself  gallantly,  and  I  doubt 
not  will  yet  be  as  famous  a  warrior  as  was  your  brave 
father." 

Edmund  did  not  join  in  the  pursuit,  being  too  much 
bruised  and  exhausted  to  do  so;  but  Egbert  with  the 
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men  of  Sherborne  followed  the  flying  Danes  until 
nightfall. 

"  You  have  done  well,  my  young  ealdorman,"  Prince 
Alfred  said  to  the  lad  after  the  battle.  "  I  have  been 
wishing  much  that  you  could  be  with  me  during  the 
past  month,  but  I  heard  that  you  were  building  a 
strong  fort  and  deemed  it  better  to  let  you  continue 
your  work  undisturbed.  When  it  is  finished  I  trust 
that  I  shall  have  you  often  near  me;  but  I  fear  that 
for  a  time  we  shall  have  but  little  space  for  peaceful 
pursuits,  for  the  Danes  are  coming,  as  I  hear,  in  great 
troops  westward,  and  we  shall  have  many  battles  to 
fight  ere  we  clear  the  land  of  them." 

In  those  days  a  defeat,  however  severe,  had  not  the 
same  decisive  effect  as  it  has  in  modern  warfare.  There 
were  no  cannons  to  lose,  no  great  stores  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  army  was  simply  dis- 
persed, and  its  component  parts  reassembled  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  ready,  when  reinforcements 
arrived,  to  renew  the  fight.  Thus,  decisive  as  was 
the  victory  of  Ashdown,  Prince  Alfred  saw  that 
many  such  victories  must  be  won,  and  a  prolonged 
and  exhausting  struggle  carried  on  before  the  tide 
of  invasion  would  be  finally  hurled  back  from 
Wessex.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  making 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  arms  among 
the  conquerors.  Some  of  the  thanes  then  returned 
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home  with  their  people;  but  the  remainder,  on  the 
king's  entreaty,  agreed  to  march  with  him  against  the 
Danes,  who  after  the  battle  had  fallen  back  to  Basing, 
where  they  had  been  joined  by  others  coming  from 
the  coast.  The  royal  army  advanced  against  them, 
and  fourteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Ashdown  the 
struggle  was  renewed.  The  fight  lasted  for  many 
hours,  but  towards  nightfall  the  Saxons  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  moving  off  the  field,  however,  in  good 
order,  so  that  no  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes. 

This  check  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
Saxons,  who  after  their  late  victory  had  hoped  that 
they  should  speedily  clear  the  kingdom  of  the  Danes. 
These,  indeed,  taught  prudence  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  West  Saxons  had  fought,  for  a  while  refrained  from 
plundering  excursions.  Two  months  later  the  Saxons 
were  again  called  to  arms.  Somerled,  a  Danish  chief- 
tain, had  again  advanced  to  Reading,  and  had  captured 
and  burned  the  town.  The  king  marched  against  him, 
and  the  two  armies  met  at  Merton.  Here  another 
desperate  battle  took  place. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  day  the  Saxons  were 
victorious  over  both  the  divisions  of  the  Danish  army, 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  latter  received  some  reinforce- 
ments and  renewed  the  fight.  The  Saxons,  believing 
that  the  victory  had  been  won,  had  fallen  into  dis- 
order and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field.  Great 
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numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides.  Bishop  Edmund 
and  many  Saxon  nobles  were  killed,  and  King  Ethel- 
red  so  severely  wounded  that  he  expired  a  few  days 
later,  April  23d,  871,  having  reigned  for  five  years. 
He  was  buried  at  Wimbourne  Minster,  and  Prince 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne. 

Ethelred  was  much  regretted  by  his  people,  but  the 
accession  of  Alfred  increased  their  hopes  of  battling 
successfully  against  the  Danes.  Although  wise  and 
brave,  King  Ethelred  had  been  scarcely  the  monarch 
for  a  warlike  people  in  troubled  times.  Keligious  exer- 
cises occupied  too  large  a  share  of  his  thoughts.  His 
rule  was  kindly  rather  than  strong,  and  his  authority 
was  but  weak  over  his  nobles.  From  Prince  Alfred 
the  Saxons  hoped  better  things.  From  his  boyhood 
he  had  been  regarded  with  special  interest  and  affection 
by  the  people,  as  his  father  had  led  them  to  regard  him 
as  their  future  king. 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  personally  consecrated  by 
the  pope  appeared  to  invest  him  with  a  special  autho- 
rity. His  immense  superiority  in  learning  over  all  his 
people  greatly  impressed  them.  Though  gentle  he  was 
firm  and  resolute,  prompt  in  action,  daring  in  the  field. 
Thus,  then,  although  the  people  regretted  King  Ethel- 
red,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  hope  and  joy  when 
Alfred  took  his  place  on  the  throne.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  but  a  month  when  the  Danes 
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again  advanced  in  great  numbers.  The  want  of  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  them  in  the  last  two  battles 
had  damped  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  with 
a  very  small  force  only  that  Alfred  was  able  to  advance 
against  them. 

The  armies  met  near  Wilton,  where  the  Danes  in 
vastly  superior  numbers  were  posted  on  a  hill.  King 
Alfred  led  his  forces  forward  and  fell  upon  the  Danes, 
and  so  bravely  did  the  Saxons  fight  that  for  some  time 
the  day  went  favourably  for  them.  Gradually  the 
Danes  were  driven  from  their  post  of  vantage,  and 
after  some  hours'  fighting  turned  to  fly;  but,  as  at 
Merton  and  Kesteven,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Saxons 
proved  their  ruin.  Breaking  their  compact  ranks 
they  scattered  in  pursuit  of  the  Danes,  and  these,  seeing 
how  small  was  the  number  of  their  pursuers,  rallied  and 
turned  upon  them,  and  the  Saxons  were  driven  from 
the  field  which  they  had  so  bravely  won. 

"Unless  my  brave  Saxons  learn  order  and  discipline," 
the  king  said  to  Edmund  and  some  of  his  nobles  who 
gathered  round  him  on  the  evening  after  the  defeat, 
"our  cause  is  assuredly  lost.  We  have  proved  now  in 
each  battle  that  we  are  superior  man  to  man  to  the 
Danes,  but  we  throw  away  the  fruits  of  victory  by  our 
impetuosity.  The  great  Caesar,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  his  battles  which  I  have  read  in  Latin,  described 
the  order  and  discipline  with  which  the  Roman  troops 
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fought.  They  were  always  in  heavy  masses,  and  even 
after  a  battle  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  kept  their 
ranks  and  did  not  scatter  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
leaving  this  task  to  the  more  lightly  armed  troops. 

"  Would  that  we  had  three  or  four  years  before  us 
to  teach  our  men  discipline  and  order,  but  alas!  there 
is  no  time  for  this.  The  Danes  have  fallen  in  great 
numbers  in  every  fight,  but  they  are  ever  receiving 
reinforcements  and  come  on  in  fresh  waves  of  inva- 
sion; while  the  Saxons,  finding  that  all  their  efforts 
and  valour  seem  to  avail  nothing,  are  beginning  fast 
to  lose  heart.  See  how  small  a  number  assembled 
round  my  standard  yesterday,  and  yet  the  war  is  but 
beginning.  Truly  the  look-out  is  bad  for  England." 

The  king  made  strenuous  efforts  again  to  raise  an 
army,  but  the  people  did  not  respond  to  his  call.  In 
addition  to  the  battles  which  have  been  spoken  of 
several  others  had  been  fought  in  different  parts  of 
Wessex  by  the  ealdormen  and  their  followers  against 
bodies  of  invading  Danes.  In  the  space  of  one  year 
the  Saxons  had  engaged  in  eight  pitched  battles  and 
in  many  skirmishes.  Great  numbers  had  been  slain 
on  both  sides,  but  the  Danes  ever  received  fresh  acces- 
sions of  strength,  and  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
more  numerous  after  every  battle,  while  the  Saxons 
were  dwindling  rapidly.  Wide  tracts  of  country 
had  been  devastated,  the  men  slaughtered,  and  the 
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women  and  children  taken  captives,  and  the  people, 
utterly  dispirited  and  depressed,  no  longer  listened  to 
the  voices  of  their  leaders,  and  refused  again  to  peril 
their  lives  in  a  strife  which  seemed  hopeless.  Alfred 
therefore  called  his  ealdormen  together  and  proposed 
to  them,  that  since  the  people  would  no  longer  fight, 
the  sole  means  that  remained  to  escape  destruction 
was  to  offer  to  buy  off  the  Danes. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  for  although  none  of 
them  had  any  hope  that  the  Danes  would  long  keep 
any  treaty  they  might  make,  yet  even  a  little  respite 
might  give  heart  and  spirit  to  the  Saxons  again.  Ac- 
cordingly negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the 
Danes,  and  these,  in  consideration  of  a  large  money 
payment,  agreed  to  retire  from  Wessex.  The  money 
was  paid,  the  Danes  retired  from  Heading,  which  they 
had  used  as  their  headquarters,  and  marched  to  London. 
King  Burhred,  the  feeble  King  of  Mercia,  could  do 
nothing  to  oppose  them,  and  he  too  agreed  to  pay 
them  a  large  annual  tribute. 

From  the  end  of  872  till  the  autumn  of  875  the 
country  was  comparatively  quiet.  Alfred  ruled  it 
wisely,  and  tried  to  repair  the  terrible  damages  the  war 
had  made.  Edmund  looked  after  his  earldom,  and 
grew  into  a  powerful  young  man  of  nineteen  years 
old. 

King  Alfred  had  not  deceived  himself  for  a  moment 
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as  to  the  future.  "  The  Danes,"  he  said,  "  are  still  in 
England.  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  swarm  with 
them.  Had  this  army,  after  being  bought  off  by  us 
and  my  brother  of  Mercia,  sailed  across  the  seas  and 
landed  in  France  there  would  have  been  some  hope  for 
us,  but  their  restless  nature  will  not  allow  them  to 
stay  long  in  the  parts  which  they  have  conquered. 

"  In  Anglia  King  Guthrum  has  divided  the  land 
among  his  jarls,  and  there  they  seem  disposed  to  settle 
down;  but  elsewhere  they  care  not  for  the  land,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  its  former  owners 
to  till,  and  after  to  wring  from  the  cultivators  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest;  then,  as  the  country  becomes 
thoroughly  impoverished,  they  must  move  elsewhere. 
Mercia  they  can  overrun  whensoever  they  choose,  and 
after  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  sweep 
down  again  upon  Wessex,  and  with  all  the  rest  of 
England  at  their  feet  it  is  hopeless  to  think  that  we 
alone  can  withstand  their  united  power." 

"Then  what,  think  you,  must  be  the  end  of  this?" 
Edmund  asked. 

"'Tis  difficult  to  see  the  end,"  Alfred  replied.  "It 
would  seem  that  our  only  hope  of  release  from  them 
is  that  when  they  have  utterly  eaten  up  and  ravaged 
England  they  may  turn  their  thoughts  elsewhere. 
Already  they  are  harrying  the  northern  coasts  of 
France,  but  there  are  richer  prizes  on  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  shores,  and  it  may  be  that  when  England  is  no 
longer  worth  plundering  they  may  sail  away  to  Spain 
and  Italy.  We  have  acted  foolishly  in  the  way  we  have 
fought  them.  When  they  first  began  to  arrive  upon  our 
coasts  we  should  have  laboured  hard  to  build  great  fleets, 
so  that  we  could  go  forth  and  meet  them  on  the  seas. 

"Some,  indeed,  might  have  escaped  our  watch  and 
landed,  but  the  fleets  could  have  cut  off  reinforcements 
coming  to  them,  and  thus  those  who  reached  our  shores 
could  have  been  overwhelmed.  Even  now,  I  think  that 
something  might  be  done  that  way,  and  I  purpose  to 
build  a  fleet  which  may,  when  they  again  invade  us, 
take  its  station  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  fall 
upon  the  vessels  bringing  stores  and  reinforcements. 
This  would  give  much  encouragement  to  the  people, 
whose  hopelessness  and  desperation  are  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  of  no  use  killing 
the  enemy,  since  so  many  are  ready  constantly  to  take 
their  places." 

"  I  will  gladly  undertake  to  build  one  ship,"  Edmund 
said.  "  The  fort  is  now  finished,  and  with  the  revenues 
of  the  land  I  could  at  once  commence  a  ship;  and  if 
the  Danes  give  us  time,  when  she  is  finished  I  would 
build  another.  I  will  the  more  gladly  do  it,  since  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Danes  entirely  overrun  our 
country  we  must  take  to  the  sea  and  so  in  turn  become 
plunderers.  With  this  view  I  will  have  the  ship  built 
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large  and  strong,  so  that  she  may  keep  the  sea  in  all 
weathers  and  be  my  home  if  I  am  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land. There  must  be  plenty  of  ports  in  France,  and 
many  a  quiet  nook  and  inlet  round  England,  where  one 
can  put  in  to  refit  when  necessary,  and  we  could  pick 
up  many  a  prize  of  Danish  ships  returning  laden  with 
booty.  With  such  a  ship  I  could  carry  a  strong  crew, 
and  with  my  trusty  Egbert  and  the  best  of  my  fighting 
men  we  should  be  able  to  hold  our  own,  even  if  attacked 
by  two  or  three  of  the  Danish  galleys." 

"  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  Edmund,"  the  king  said, 
"  and  I  would  that  I  myself  could  carry  it  into  effect. 
It  were  a  thousand  times  better  to  live  a  free  life  on 
the  sea,  even  if  certain  at  last  to  be  overpowered  by 
a  Danish  fleet,  than  to  lurk  a  hunted  fugitive  in  the 
woods;  but  I  cannot  do  it.  So  long  as  I  live  I  must 
remain  among  my  people,  ready  to  snatch  any  chance 
that  may  offer  of  striking  a  blow  against  the  invader. 
But  for  you  it  is  different." 

"  I  should  not,  of  course,  do  it,"  Edmund  said,  "  until 
all  is  lost  here,  and  mean  to  defend  my  fort  to  an  ex- 
tremity; still  should  it  be  that  the  Danes  conquer  all 
our  lands,  it  were  well  to  have  such  a  refuge." 

Edmund  talked  the  matter  over  with  Egbert,  who 
warmly  entered  into  the  plan.  "So  long  as  I  have  life 
I  will  fight  against  the  Danes,  and  in  a  ship  at  least 
we  can  fight  manfully  till  the  end.  We  must  not  build 
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her  on  the  sea-coast,  or  before  the  time  when  we  need 
her  she  may  be  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  We  will  build 
her  on  the  Parrot.  The  water  is  deep  enough  far  up 
from  the  sea  to  float  her  when  empty,  and  if  we  choose 
some  spot  where  the  river  runs  among  woods  we  might 
hide  her  so  that  she  may  to  the  last  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Danes. 

"We  must  get  some  men  crafty  in  ship-building 
from  one  of  the  ports,  sending  down  a  body  of  our 
own  serfs  to  do  the  rough  work.  We  will  go  to 
Exeter  first  and  there  choose  us  the  craftsman  most 
skilled  in  building  ships,  and  will  take  council  with 
him  as  to  the  best  form  and  size.  She  must  be  good 
to  sail  and  yet  able  to  row  fast  with  a  strong  crew, 
and  she  must  have  room  to  house  a  goodly  number  of 
rowing  and  fighting  men.  You,  Edmund,  might,  be- 
fore we  start,  consult  King  Alfred.  He  must  have 
seen  at  Rome  and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  the 
ships  in  use  there,  which  are  doubtless  far  in  advance 
of  our  own.  For  we  know  from  the  Holy  Bible  that  a 
thousand  years  ago  St.  Paul  made  long  voyages  in  ships, 
and  doubtless  they  have  learned  much  since  those  days." 

Edmund  thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  asked 
the  king  to  make  him  a  drawing  of  the  vessels  in  use 
in  the  Mediterranean.  This  King  Alfred  readily  did, 
and  Egbert  and  Edmund  then  journeyed  to  Exeter, 
where  finding  out  the  man  most  noted  for  his  skill  in 
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building  ships,  they  told  him  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
and  showed  him  the  drawings  the  king  had  made.  There 
were  two  of  them,  the  one  a  long  galley  rowed  with 
double  banks  of  oars,  the  other  a  heavy  trading  ship. 

"  This  would  be  useless  to  you,"  the  shipwright  said, 
laying  the  second  drawing  aside.  "It  would  not  be 
fast  enough  either  to  overtake  or  to  fly.  The  other 
galley  would,  methinks,  suit  you  well.  I  have  seen  a 
drawing  of  such  a  ship  before.  It  is  a  war  galley  such 
as  is  used  by  the  Genoese  in  their  fights  against  the 
African  pirates.  They  are  fast  and  roomy,  and  have 
plenty  of  accommodation  for  the  crews.  One  of  them 
well  manned  and  handled  should  be  a  match  for  six  at 
least  of  the  Danish  galleys,  which  are  much  lower  in 
the  water  and  smaller  in  all  ways.  But  it  will  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  build  such  a  ship." 

"  I  will  devote  all  the  revenues  of  my  land  to  it  until 
it  is  finished,"  Edmund  said.  "  I  will  place  a  hundred 
serfs  at  your  service,  and  will  leave  it  to  you  to  hire 
as  many  craftsmen  as  may  be  needed.  I  intend  to 
build  her  in  a  quiet  place  hi  a  deep  wood  on  the  river 
Parrot,  so  that  she  may  escape  the  eyes  of  the  Danes." 

"I  shall  require  seasoned  timber,"  the  shipwright 
urged. 

"That  will  I  buy,"  Edmund  replied,  "as  you  shall  direct, 
and  can  have  it  brought  up  the  river  to  the  spot." 

"Being  so  large  and  heavy,"  the  shipwright  said, 
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"she  will  be  difficult  to  launch.  Methinks  it  were 
best  to  dig  a  hole  or  dock  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  river;  then  when  she  is  finished  a  way  can  be  cut 
to  the  river  wide  enough  for  her  to  pass  out.  When 
the  water  is  turned  in  it  will  float  her  up  level  to  the 
surface,  and  as  she  will  not  draw  more  than  two  feet  of 
water  the  cut  need  not  be  more  than  three  feet  deep." 
"  That  will  be  the  best  plan  by  far,"  Edmund  agreed, 
"  for  you  can  make  the  hole  so  deep  that  you  can  build 
her  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  we 
can,  if  needs  be,  fill  up  the  hole  altogether  with  bushes, 
and  cover  her  up,  so  that  she  would  not  be  seen  by  a 
Danish  galley  rowing  up  the  river,  or  even  by  any  of 
the  enemy  who  might  enter  the  wood,  unless  they 
made  special  search  for  her;  and  there  she  could  lie 
until  I  chose  to  embark." 

The  shipwright  at  once  set  to  work  to  draw  out 
his  plans,  and  a  week  later  sent  to  Edmund  a  mes- 
senger with  an  account  of  the  quantity  and  size  of 
wood  he  should  require.  This  was  purchased  at  once. 
Edmund  and  Egbert  with  their  serfs  journeyed  to  the 
spot  they  had  chosen,  and  were  met  there  by  the 
shipwright,  who  brought  with  him  twenty  craftsmen 
from  Exeter.  The  wood  was  brought  up  the  river,  and 
while  the  craftsmen  began  to  cut  it  up  into  fitting  sizes, 
the  serfs  applied  themselves  to  dig  the  deep  dock  in 
which  the  vessel  was  to  be  built. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  DISCIPLINED   BAND 

HE  construction  of  the  ship  went  on  steadily. 
King  Alfred,  who  was  himself  building 
several  war  vessels  of  ordinary  size,  took 
great  interest  in  Edmund's  craft  and  paid  several  visits 
to  it  while  it  was  in  progress. 

"  It  will  be  a  fine  ship,"  he  said  one  day  as  the  vessel 
was  approaching  completion,  "and  much  larger  than 
any  in  these  seas.  It  reminds  me,  Edmund,  not  indeed 
in  size  or  shape,  but  in  its  purpose,  of  the  ark  which 
Noah  built  before  the  deluge  which  covered  the  whole 
earth.  He  built  it,  as  you  know,  to  escape  with  his 
family  from  destruction.  You,  too,  are  building  against 
the  time  when  the  deluge  of  Danish  invasion  will  sweep 
over  this  land,  and  I  trust  that  your  success  will  equal 
that  of  the  patriarch." 

"  I  shall  be  better  off  than  Noah  was,"  Edmund  said, 
"  for  he  had  nothing  to  do,  save  to  shut  up  his  windows 
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and  wait  till  the  floods  abated,  while  I  shall  go  out 
and  seek  my  enemies  on  the  sea." 

The  respite  purchased  by  the  king  from  the  Danes 
was  but  a  short  one.  In  the  autumn  of  875  their 
bands  were  again  swarming  around  the  borders  of 
Wessex,  and  constant  irruptions  took  place.  Edmund 
received  a  summons  to  gather  his  tenants,  but  he 
found  that  these  no  longer  replied  willingly  to  the 
call.  Several  of  his  chief  men  met  him  and  represented 
to  him  the  general  feeling  which  prevailed. 

"The  men  say,"  their  spokesman  explained,  "that 
it  is  useless  to  fight  against  the  Danes.  In  872  there 
were  ten  pitched  battles,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
Danes  were  slain,  and  vast  numbers  also  of  Saxons. 
The  Danes  are  already  far  more  numerous  than  before, 
for  fresh  hordes  continue  to  arrive  on  the  shores,  and 
more  than  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  are  killed; 
but  the  places  of  the  Saxons  are  empty,  and  our  fight- 
ing force  is  far  smaller  than  it  was  last  year.  If  we 
again  go  out  and  again  fight  many  battles,  even  if  we 
are  victorious,  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  be,  the 
same  thing  will  happen.  Many  thousands  will  be 
slain,  and  the  following  year  we  shall  in  vain  try  to 
put  an  army  in  the  field  which  can  match  that  of 
the  Danes,  who  will  again  have  filled  up  their  ranks, 
and  be  as  numerous  as  ever.  So  long  as  we  continue 
to  fight,  so  long  the  Danes  will  slay,  burn,  and  destroy 
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wheresoever  they  march,  until  there  will  remain  of  us 
but  a  few  fugitives  hidden  in  the  woods.  We  should 
be  far  better  off  did  we  cease  to  resist,  and  the  Danes 
become  our  masters,  as  they  have  become  the  masters 
of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Anglia. 

"  There,  it  is  true,  they  have  plundered  the  churches 
and  thanes'  houses  and  have  stolen  all  that  is  worth 
carrying  away;  but  when  they  have  taken  all  that 
there  is  to  take  they  leave  the  people  alone,  and  un- 
molested, to  till  the  ground  and  to  gain  their  livelihood. 
They  do  not  slay  for  the  pleasure  of  slaying,  and 
grievous  as  is  the  condition  of  the  Angles  they  and 
their  wives  and  children  are  free  from  massacre  and 
are  allowed  to  gain  their  livings.  The  West  Saxons 
have  showed  that  they  are  no  cowards;  they  have  de- 
feated the  Northmen  over  and  over  again  when  far 
outnumbering  them.  It  is  no  dishonour  to  yield  now 
when  all  the  rest  of  England  has  yielded,  and  when 
further  fighting  will  only  bring  ruin  upon  ourselves, 
our  wives,  and  children." 

Edmund  could  find  no  reply  to  this  argument.  He 
knew  that  even  the  king  despaired  of  ultimately  re- 
sisting the  Danish  invasion,  and  after  listening  to  all 
that  the  thanes  had  to  say  he  retired  with  Egbert 
apart. 

"  What  say  you,  Egbert  ?  There  is  reason  in  the 
arguments  that  they  use.  You  and  I  have  neither 
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wives  nor  children,  and  we  risk  only  our  own  lives; 
but  I  can  well  understand  that  those  who  have  so 
much  to  lose  are  chary  of  further  effort.  What  say 
you?" 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  be  fair  to  press  them  further," 
Egbert  answered;  "but  methinks  that  we  might  raise 
a  band  consisting  of  all  the  youths  and  unmarried  men 
in  the  earldom.  These  we  might  train  carefully  and 
keep  always  together,  seeing  that  the  lands  will 
still  be  cultivated  and  all  able  to  pay  their  assessment, 
and  may  even  add  to  it,  since  you  exempt  them  from 
service.  Such  a  band  we  could  train  and  practise 
until  we  could  rely  upon  them  to  defeat  a  far  larger 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  they  would  be  available  for 
our  crew  when  we  take  to  the  ship." 

"I  think  the  idea  is  a  very  good  one,  Egbert;  we 
will  propose  it  to  the  thanes."  The  proposition  was 
accordingly  made  that  all  married  men  should  be  ex- 
empt from  service,  but  that  the  youths  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  the  unmarried  men  should  be  formed 
into  a  band  and  kept  permanently  under  arms.  Land- 
owners who  lost  the  services  of  sons  or  freemen  work- 
ing for  them  should  pay  the  same  assessment  only  as 
before,  but  those  who  did  not  contribute  men  to  the 
levy  should  pay  an  additional  assessment.  Edmund 
said  he  would  pay  the  men  composing  the  band  the 
same  wages  they  would  earn  in  the  field,  and  would 
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undertake  all  their  expenses.  "  So  long  as  the  king 
continues  the  struggle,"  he  said,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  aid 
him,  nor  can  we  escape  from  the  dangers  and  perils  of 
invasion.  Should  the  Danes  come  near  us  all  must 
perforce  fight,  but  so  long  as  they  continue  at  a  dis- 
tance things  can  go  on  here  as  if  we  had  peace  in  the 
land." 

The  proposal  was,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to,  and 
the  news  caused  gladness  and  contentment  throughout 
the  earldom.  The  younger  men  who  had  been  included 
in  the  levy  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
The  spirit  of  the  West  Saxons  was  still  high,  and  those 
without  wives  and  families  who  would  suffer  by  their 
absence  or  be  ruined  by  their  death  were  eager  to  con- 
tinue the  contest.  The  proposal  that  they  should  be 
paid  as  when  at  work  was  considered  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

The  men  of  Sherborne  had  under  their  young  leader 
gained  great  credit  by  their  steadiness  and  valour  in 
the  battles  four  years  before,  and  they  looked  for- 
ward to  fresh  victories  over  the  invader.  The  result 
was  that  ninety  young  men  assembled  for  service. 
Edmund  had  sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  king  saying 
that  the  people  were  utterly  weary  of  the  war  and 
refused  to  take  up  arms,  but  that  he  was  gathering  a 
band  of  young  men  with  whom  he  would  ere  long 
join  him;  but  he  prayed  for  a  short  delay  in  order 
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that  he  might  get  them  into  a  condition  to  be  useful 
on  the  day  of  battle. 

After  consultation  with  Egbert,  Edmund  drew  up  a 
series  of  orders  somewhat  resembling  those  of  modern 
drill.  King  Alfred  had  once,  in  speaking  to  him,  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  the  Thebans,  a  people  of 
Northern  Greece,  had  fought,  placing  their  troops  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge.  This  formation  he  now  taught 
his  men.  From  morning  to  night  they  were  practised 
at  rallying  from  pursuit  or  flight,  or  changing  from  a 
line  into  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Each  man  had  his 
appointed  place  both  in  the  line  and  wedge.  Those 
who  formed  the  outside  line  of  this  formation  were 
armed  with  large  shields  which  covered  them  from 
chin  to  foot,  and  with  short  spears;  those  in  the  inner 
lines  carried  no  shields,  but  bore  spears  of  increasing 
length,  so  that  four  lines  of  spears  projected  from  the 
wedge  to  nearly  the  same  distance.  Inside  the  four 
lines  were  twenty  men  armed  with  shields,  bows,  and 
arrows.  The  sides  of  the  wedge  were  of  equal  length, 
so  that  they  could  march  either  way. 

Egbert's  place  was  at  the  apex  of  the  wedge  intended 
generally  for  attack.  He  carried  no  spear,  nor  did 
those  at  the  other  corners,  as  they  would  be  covered 
by  those  beside  and  behind  them;  he  was  armed  with 
a  huge  battle-axe.  The  other  leaders  were  also  chosen 
for  great  personal  strength.  Edmund's  place  was  on 
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horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  wedge,  whence  he  could 
overlook  the  whole  and  direct  their  movements. 

In  three  weeks  the  men  could  perform  their  simple 
movements  to  perfection,  and  at  a  sound  from  Edmund's 
horn  would  run  in  as  when  scattered  in  pursuit  or 
flight,  or  could  form  from  line  into  the  wedge,  without 
the  least  confusion,  every  man  occupying  his  assigned 
place. 

The  men  were  delighted  with  their  new  exercises,  and 
felt  confident  that  the  weight  of  the  solid  mass  thickly 
bristling  with  spears  would  break  through  the  Danish 
line  without  difficulty,  or  could  draw  off  from  the  field 
in  perfect  order  and  safety  in  case  of  a  defeat,  however 
numerous  their  foes.  The  two  front  lines  were  to 
thrust  with  their  pikes,  the  others  keeping  their  long 
spears  immovable  to  form  a  solid  hedge.  Each  man 
carried  a  short  heavy  sword  to  use  in  case,  by  any 
fatality,  the  wedge  should  get  broken  up. 

When  assured  that  his  band  were  perfect  in  their 
new  exercise  Edmund  marched  and  joined  the  king. 
He  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  summons  to  arms  had 
been  everywhere  disregarded.  Many  men  had  indeed 
come  in,  but  these  were  in  no  way  sufficient  to  form  a 
force  which  would  enable  him  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Danes. 

Edmund  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  march  with  his  band  to  endeavour  to  check  the 
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plundering  bands  of  Danes,  who  were  already  commit- 
ting devastations  throughout  the  country. 

"Be  not  rash,  Edmund,"  the  monarch  said,  "you 
have  but  a  handful  of  men,  and  I  should  grieve  indeed 
did  aught  of  harm  befall  you.  If  you  can  fall  upon 
small  parties  of  plunderers  and  destroy  them  you 
will  do  good  service,  not  only  by  compelling  them  to 
keep  together  but  by  raising  the  spirits  of  the  Saxons; 
but  avoid  conflict  with  parties  likely  to  defeat  you." 

"  You  shall  hear  of  us  soon,  I  promise  you,"  Edmund 
replied,  "  and  I  trust  that  the  news  will  be  good." 

The  little  party  set  out  towards  the  border,  and  be- 
fore long  met  numbers  of  fugitives,  weeping  women 
carrying  children,  old  men  and  boys,  making  their  way 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danes.  The  men  had 
for  the  most  part  driven  their  herds  into  the  woods, 
where  they  were  prepared  to  defend  them  as  best  they 
could  against  roving  parties.  They  learned  that  Haifa, 
a  Danish  jarl,  with  about  600  followers,  was  plundering 
and  ravaging  the  country  about  twelve  miles  away. 
The  force  was  a  formidable  one,  but  after  consultation 
with  Egbert,  Edmund  determined  to  advance,  deeming 
that  he  might  find  the  Danes  scattered  and  cut  off 
some  of  their  parties. 

As  they  neared  the  country  of  which  the  Danes  were 
in  possession  the  smoke  of  burning  villages  and  home- 
steads was  seen  rising  heavily  in  the  air.  Edmund 
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halted  for  the  night  in  a  wood  about  a  mile  distant  from 
a  blazing  farm,  and  the  band  lay  down  for  some  hours. 

Before  daybreak  three  or  four  of  the  swiftest-footed 
of  the  men  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  learned, 
from  badly  wounded  men  whom  they  found  lying  near 
the  burning  farms,  that  the  Danes  had  been  plundering 
in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty,  but  that  the  main  body 
under  Haffa  lay  five  miles  away  at  the  village  of 
Bristowe. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
party  should  remain  hidden  in  the  wood  during  the 
day,  and  that  upon  the  following  night  they  should 
fall  upon  the  Danes,  trusting  to  the  surprise  to  inflict 
much  damage  upon  them,  and  to  be  able  to  draw  off 
before  the  enemy  could  recover  sufficiently  to  rally  and 
attack  them. 

Accordingly  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they 
started,  and  marching  rapidly  approached  Bristowe  an 
hour  and  a  half  later.  They  could  see  great  fires  blaz- 
ing, and  round  them  the  Danes  were  carousing  after 
their  forays  of  the  day.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  were 
penned  up  near  the  village. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  having  halted  their  men  stole 
forward  until  close  to  the  village  in  order  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  position  of  the  Danes. 
Upon  their  return  they  waited  until  the  fires  burned 
low  and  the  sound  of  shouting  and  singing  decreased. 
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It  was  useless  to  wait  longer,  for  they  knew  that  many 
of  the  Danes  would,  according  to  their  custom,  keep 
up  their  revelry  all  night.  Crawling  along  the  ground 
the  band  made  for  the  great  pen  where  were  herded 
the  cattle  which  the  Danes  had  driven  hi  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  over  which  several  guards 
had  been  placed.  Before  starting  Egbert  assigned  to 
each  man  the  special  duties  which  he  was  to  fulfil 

The  Saxons  crept  up  quite  close  to  the  Danish  guards 
unobserved.  To  each  of  these  three  or  four  bowmen  had 
been  told  off,  and  they  on  nearing  the  sentries  lay  prone 
on  the  ground  with  bows  bent  and  arrows  fixed  until  a 
whistle  from  Edmund  gave  the  signal.  Then  the  arrows 
were  loosed,  and  the  distance  being  so  short  the  Danish 
sentries  were  all  slain.  Then  a  party  of  men  removed 
the  side  of  the  pen  facing  the  village;  the  rest  mingled 
with  the  cattle,  and  soon  with  the  points  of  their 
spears  goaded  them  into  flight.  In  a  mass  the  herd 
thundered  down  upon  the  village,  the  Saxons  keeping 
closely  behind  them  and  adding  to  their  terror  by 
goading  the  hindermost. 

The  Danes,  astonished  at  the  sudden  thunder  of 
hoofs  bearing  down  upon  them,  leaped  to  their  feet, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  course  of  the  herd,  which 
they  deemed  to  have  accidentally  broken  loose,  by 
loud  shouts  and  by  rattling  their  swords  against  their 
shields.  The  oxen,  however,  were  too  terrified  by 
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those  in  their  rear  to  check  their  course,  and  charged 
impetuously  down  upon  the  Danes. 

Numbers  of  these  were  hurled  to  the  ground  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  wildest  confusion  reigned 
in  the  camp.  This  was  increased  when,  as  the  herds 
swept  along,  a  number  of  active  men  with  spear  and 
sword  fell  suddenly  upon  them.  Scores  were  cut  down 
or  run  through  before  they  could  prepare  for  defence, 
or  recover  from  their  surprise  at  the  novel  method  of 
attack. 

At  last,  as  the  thunder  of  the  herd  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  they  became  aware  of  the  comparative 
fewness  of  their  foes,  they  began  to  rally  and  make 
head  against  their  assailants.  No  sooner  was  this  the 
case  than  the  note  of  a  horn  was  heard,  and  as  if  by 
magic  their  assailants  instantly  darted  away  into  the 
night,  leaving  the  superstitious  Danes  in  some  doubt 
whether  the  whole  attack  upon  them  had  not  been  of 
a  supernatural  nature. 

Long  before  they  recovered  themselves,  and  were 
ready  for  pursuit,  the  Saxons  were  far  away,  no  less 
than  200  of  the  Danes  having  been  slain  or  trampled  to 
death,  while  of  Edmund's  band  not  one  had  received 
so  much  as  a  wound. 

The  Saxons  regained  the  wood  in  the  highest  state 
of  exultation  at  their  success,  and  more  confident  than 
before  in  themselves  and  their  leader. 
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"I  am  convinced,"  Edmund  said,  "that  this  is  the 
true  way  to  fight  the  Danes,  to  harry  and  attack  them 
by  night  assaults  until  they  dare  not  break  up  into 
parties,  and  become  so  worn  out  by  constant  alarms 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  leave  a  country  where  plun- 
der and  booty  are  only  to  be  earned  at  so  great  a 
cost." 

Knowing  that  Haffa's  band  would  for  some  time  be 
thoroughly  on  the  alert  Edmund  moved  his  party  to  an- 
other portion  of  the  country,  where  he  inflicted  a  blow, 
almost  as  heavy  as  he  had  dealt  Haifa,  upon  Sigbert, 
another  of  the  Danish  jarls.  Three  or  four  more  very 
successful  night  attacks  were  made,  and  then  the  Danes, 
by  this  time  thoroughly  alarmed,  obtained  from  some 
Saxon  country  people  whom  they  took  prisoners  news 
as  to  the  strength  of  Edmund's  band. 

Furious  at  the  heavy  losses  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them  by  so  small  a  number,  they  determined  to 
unite  in  crushing  them.  By  threats  of  instant  death, 
and  by  the  offers  of  a  high  reward,  they  succeeded  in 
persuading  two  Saxon  prisoners  to  act  as  spies,  and 
one  day  these  brought  in  to  Haffa  the  news  that  the 
band  had  that  morning,  after  striking  a  successful 
blow  at  the  Danes  ten  miles  away,  entered  at  daybreak 
a  wood  but  three  miles  from  his  camp. 

The  Northman,  disdaining  to  ask  for  assistance  from 
one  of  the  other  bands  against  so  small  a  foe,  moved  out 
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at  once  with  300  of  his  men  towards  the  wood.  The 
Saxons  had  posted  guards,  who  on  the  approach  of 
the  Danes  roused  Edmund  with  the  news  that  the 
enemy  were  close  at  hand.  The  Saxons  were  soon 
on  their  feet. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  Edmund  said  to  them,  "  here  is 
the  time  for  trying  what  benefit  we  have  got  from 
our  exercise.  We  cannot  well  draw  off,  for  the  Danes 
are  as  fleet-footed  as  we;  therefore  let  us  fight  and 
conquer  them." 

The  men  formed  up  cheerfully,  and  the  little  body 
moved  out  from  the  wood  to  meet  the  Danes.  The 
latter  gave  a  shout  of  triumph  as  they  saw  them.  The 
Saxon  force,  from  its  compact  formation,  appeared 
even  smaller  than  it  was,  and  the  Norsemen  advanced 
in  haste,  each  eager  to  be  the  first  to  fall  upon  an 
enemy  whom  they  regarded  as  an  easy  prey.  As  they 
arrived  upon  the  spot,  however,  and  saw  the  thick 
hedge  of  spears  which  bristled  round  the  little  body  of 
Saxons,  the  first  comers  checked  their  speed  and  waited 
till  Hafia  himself  came  up,  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal warriors. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  jarl  flung  him- 
self upon  the  Saxons.  In  vain,  however,  he  tried  to 
reach  them  with  his  long  sword.  As  he  neared  them 
the  front  line  of  the  Saxons  dropped  on  one  knee,  and 
as  the  Danes  with  their  shields  dashed  against  the 
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spears  and  strove  to  cut  through  them,  the  kneeling 
men  were  able  with  their  pikes  to  thrust  at  the  un- 
guarded portions  of  the  bodies  below  their  shields,  and 
many  fell  grievously  wounded.  After  trying  for  some 
time  in  vain,  Haffa,  finding  that  individual  effort  did 
not  suffice  to  break  through  the  Saxon  spears,  formed 
his  men  up  in  line  four  deep,  and  advanced  in  a  solid 
body  so  as  to  overwhelm  them. 

The  Saxons  now  rose  to  their  feet.  The  spears, 
instead  of  being  pointed  outwards,  were  inclined  to- 
wards the  front,  and  the  wedge  advanced  against 
the  Danes.  The  Saxon  war-cry  rose  loud  as  they 
neared  the  Danish  line,  and  then,  still  maintaining 
their  close  formation,  they  charged  upon  it.  The 
assault  was  irresistible.  The  whole  weight  was 
thrown  upon  a  point,  and  preceded,  as  it  was,  by  the 
densely-packed  spears,  it  burst  through  the  Danish 
line  as  if  the  latter  had  been  composed  of  osier  twigs, 
bearing  down  all  in  its  way. 

With  shouts  of  surprise  the  Danes  broke  up  their 
line  and  closed  in  a  thick  mass  round  the  Saxons,  those 
behind  pressing  forward  and  impeding  the  motions 
of  the  warriors  actually  engaged.  The  Saxons  no 
longer  kept  stationary.  In  obedience  to  Edmund's 
orders  the  triangle  advanced,  sometimes  with  one 
angle  in  front,  sometimes  with  another,  but  whichever 
way  it  moved  sweeping  away  the  Danes  opposed  to  it, 
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while  the  archers  from  the  centre  shot  fast  and  strong 
into  the  mass  of  the  enemy. 

Haffa  himself,  trying  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
wedge,  was  slain  by  a  blow  of  Egbert's  axe,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  fierce  fighting,  the  Danes,  having  lost 
upwards  of  fifty  of  their  best  men,  and  finding  all  their 
efforts  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  Saxons  vain, 
desisted  from  the  attack  and  fled. 

At  once  the  wedge  broke  up,  and  the  Saxons  followed 
in  hot  pursuit,  cutting  down  their  flying  enemies. 
Obedient,  however,  to  Edmund's  repeated  shouts  they 
kept  fairly  together,  and  when  the  Danes,  thinking 
them  broken  and  disordered,  turned  to  fall  upon  them, 
a  single  note  of  the  horn  brought  them  instantly  to- 
gether again,  and  the  astonished  Danes  saw  the  phalanx 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  them  prepared  to  receive 
their  attack.  This  they  did  not  attempt  to  deliver, 
but  took  to  flight,  the  Saxons,  as  before,  pursuing,  and 
twice  as  many  of  the  Danes  were  slain  in  the  retreat 
as  in  the  first  attack. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  for  many  miles,  and 
then,  fearing  that  he  might  come  across  some  fresh 
body  of  the  enemy,  Edmund  called  off  his  men.  Great 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Saxons.  A  few  of  them  had 
suffered  from  wounds  more  or  less  serious,  but  not  one 
had  fallen.  They  had  defeated  a  body  of  Danes  four 
times  their  own  force,  and  had  killed  nearly  half  of 
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them,  and  they  felt  confident  that  the  tactics  which 
they  had  adopted  would  enable  them  in  future  to  de- 
feat any  scattered  bodies  of  Danes  they  might  meet. 

For  a  week  after  the  battle  they  rested,  spending 
their  time  in  further  improving  themselves  in  their 
drill,  practising  especially  the  alterations  of  the  position 
of  the  spears  requisite  when  changing  from  a  defensive 
attitude,  with  the  pikes  at  right  angles  to  each  face,  to 
that  of  an  attack,  when  the  spears  of  both  faces  of 
the  advancing  wedge  were  all  directed  forward.  A 
messenger  arrived  from  the  king,  to  whom  Edmund 
had  sent  the  news  of  his  various  successes,  and  Alfred 
sent  his  warmest  congratulations  and  thanks  for  the 
great  results  which  had  been  gained  with  so  small  a 
force,  the  king  confessing  that  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand how  with  such  disproportionate  numbers  Ed- 
mund could  so  totally  have  routed  the  force  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  leader  as  Haifa. 

For  some  weeks  Edmund  continued  the  work  of 
checking  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  and  so  success- 
ful was  he  that  the  freebooters  became  seized  with  a 
superstitious  awe  of  his  band.  The  rapidity  of  its 
manoeuvring,  the  manner  in  which  men,  at  one  moment 
scattered,  were  in  another  formed  in  a  serried  mass, 
against  which  all  their  efforts  broke  as  waves  against 
a  rock,  seemed  to  them  to  be  something  superhuman.  In 
that  part  of  Wessex,  therefore,  the  invaders  gradually 
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withdrew  their  forces  across  the  frontier;  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  tide  of  invasion  being  un- 
checked, large  tracts  of  country  had  been  devastated, 
and  the  West  Saxons  could  nowhere  make  head 
against  them.  One  day  a  messenger  reached  Edmund 
telling  him  that  a  large  Danish  army  was  approaching 
Sherborne,  and  urging  him  to  return  instantly  to  the 
defence  of  his  earldom. 

With  rapid  marches  he  proceeded  thither,  and  on 
arriving  at  his  house  he  found  that  the  Danes  were 
but  a  few  miles  away,  and  that  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  state  of  panic.  He  at  once  sent  off  messengers  in 
all  directions,  bidding  the  people  hasten  with  their 
wives  and  families,  their  herds  and  valuables,  to  the 
fort.  His  return  to  some  extent  restored  confidence. 
The  news  of  the  victories  he  had  gained  over  the 
Danes  had  reached  Sherborne,  and  the  confidence  of 
their  power  to  defeat  the  invaders  which  his  fol- 
lowers expressed  as  they  scattered  to  their  respective 
farms  again  raised  the  courage  of  the  people. 

All  through  the  night  bands  of  fugitives  poured 
into  the  fort,  and  by  morning  the  whole  of  the  people 
for  many  miles  round  were  assembled  there.  Egbert 
and  Edmund  busied  themselves  in  assigning  to  each 
his  duty  and  station.  All  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  told  off  to  posts  on  the  walls.  The  old 
men  and  young  boys  were  to  draw  water  and  look 
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after  the  cattle;  the  women  to  cook  and  attend  to 
the  wounded.  The  men  of  his  own  band  were  not 
placed  upon  the  walls,  but  were  held  in  readiness  as  a 
reserve  to  move  to  any  point  which  might  be  threatened, 
and  to  take  part  in  sorties  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  smoke  was  seen  rising  up  in  many  directions, 
showing  that  the  enemy  were  at  their  accustomed 
work.  Cries  broke  from  the  women,  and  exclamations 
of  rage  from  the  men,  as  they  recognized  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  smoke  that  their  own  homesteads  and 
villages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  spoilers.  About 
mid-day  a  party  of  mounted  Danes  rode  up  towards 
the  fort  and  made  a  circuit  of  it.  When  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  formidable  nature  of  its 
defences  they  rode  off  again,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  none  of  the  enemy  approached  the  fort. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  SAXON  FOET. 

STRICT  watch  was  kept  all  night,  and  several 
scouts  were  sent  out.  These  on  their  return 
reported  that  the  Danes  were  feasting, 
having  slain  many  cattle  and  broached  the  casks  of 
mead  which  they  found  in  the  cellars  of  Edmund's 
house.  This  they  had  not  burned  nor  the  houses 
around  it,  intending,  as  the  scouts  supposed,  to  make 
it  their  headquarters  while  they  attacked  the  fort. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  agreed  that  it  would  be  well 
to  show  the  Danes  at  once  that  they  had  an  active  and 
enterprising  foe  to  deal  with ;  they  therefore  awakened 
their  band,  who  were  sleeping  on  skins  close  to  the 
gate,  and  with  them  started  out. 

It  was  still  two  hours  before  dawn  when  they  ap- 
proached the  house.  Save  a  few  men  on  watch,  the 
great  Danish  host,  which  the  messengers  calculated  to 
amount  to  ten  thousand  men,  were  asleep.  Cautiously 
making  their  way  so  as  to  avoid  stumbling  over  the 
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Danes,  who  lay  scattered  in  groups  round  the  house, 
the  Saxons  crept  forward  quietly  until  close  to  the 
entrance,  when  a  sleepy  watchman  started  up. 

"Who  are  ye?" 

The  answer  was  a  blow  from  Egbert's  battle-axe. 
Then  the  leaders  with  twenty  of  their  men  rushed  into 
the  house,  while  the  rest  remained  on  guard  at  the 
entrance. 

The  combat  was  short  but  furious,  and  the  clash- 
ing of  arms  and  the  shouts  of  the  Danes  roused 
those  sleeping  near,  and  the  men  who  escaped  from 
the  house  spread  the  alarm.  The  fight  lasted  but 
three  or  four  minutes,  for  the  Danes,  scattered  through 
the  house,  and  in  many  cases  still  stupid  from  the 
effects  of  the  previous  night's  debauch,  were  unable 
to  gather  and  make  any  collective  resistance.  The 
two  jarls  fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  re- 
nown, but  the  Saxon  spears  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  their  swords,  and  they  died  fighting  bravely 
till  the  last.  Between  Saxon  and  Dane  there  was 
no  thought  of  quarter;  none  asked  for  mercy  on 
either  side,  for  none  would  be  granted.  The  sea  rovers 
never  spared  an  armed  man  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  Saxons  were  infuriated  by  the  sufferings 
which  the  invaders  had  inflicted  upon  them,  and  had 
no  more  pity  upon  their  foes  than  if  they  had  been 
wild  animals.  Besides  the  jarls  some  thirty  of  their 
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minor  leaders  were  in  the  house,  and  but  five  or  six 
of  them  escaped.  It  was  well  for  the  Danes  that  the 
detachment  which  lay  there  was  not  their  principal 
body,  which  was  still  a  few  miles  in  the  rear,  for  had 
it  been  so  two  of  their  kings  and  six  jarls,  all  men  of 
famed  valour,  would  have  been  slain.  The  instant  the 
work  was  done  the  Saxons  rejoined  those  assembled 
at  the  entrance. 

Already  the  Danes  were  thronging  up,  but  at  present 
in  confusion  and  disorder,  coming  rather  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  than  to  fight,  and  hardly  believing  that 
the  Saxons  could  have  had  the  audacity  to  attack  them. 
In  an  instant  the  Saxons  fell  into  their  usual  formation, 
and  overturning  and  cutting  down  those  who  happened 
to  be  in  their  path,  burst  through  the  straggling  Danes, 
and  at  a  trot  proceeded  across  the  country. 

It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  Danes  became  thoroughly  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; then  missing  the  voices  of  their  leaders,  some 
of  them  rushed  into  the  house,  and  the  news  that  the 
two  jarls  and  their  companions  had  been  slain  roused 
them  to  fury.  At  once  they  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
Saxons  in  a  tumultuous  throng;  but  the  band  had 
already  a  considerable  start,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  every  foot  of  the  country,  of  which  the 
Danes  were  ignorant.  When  once  fairly  through  the 
enemy,  Edmund  had  given  the  word  and  the  formation 
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had  broken  up,  so  that  each  man  could  run  freely  and 
without  jostling  his  comrades.  Thus  they  were  enabled 
to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  reached  the  fort  just  as 
day  was  breaking,  without  having  been  discovered  or 
overtaken  by  the  Danes. 

The  news  of  this  successful  exploit  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  The  Danes  swarmed  nearly 
up  to  the  walls,  but  seeing  how  formidable  was  the 
position,  and  being  without  leaders,  they  fell  back 
without  making  an  attack,  some  of  the  more  impetuous 
having  fallen  from  the  arrows  of  the  bowmen. 

About  mid-day  a  solid  mass  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
approaching,  and  the  banners  with  the  Black  Raven 
on  a  blood-red  field  showed  that  it  contained  leaders 
of  importance,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  main  body  of  the 
Danes.  It  was  an  imposing  sight  as  it  marched  towards 
the  fort,  with  the  fluttering  banners,  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  brass  helmets  and  shields  of  the  chiefs,  and 
the  spear-heads  and  swords  of  the  footmen.  Here  and 
there  parties  of  horsemen  galloped  about  the  plain. 

"  Their  number  has  not  been  exaggerated,"  Egbert 
said  to  Edmund,  "  there  must  be  ten  thousand  of  them. 
There  are  full  twice  as  many  as  attacked  us  on  the 
field  of  Kesteven." 

The  sight  of  the  great  array  struck  terror  into  the 
minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort;  but 
the  confident  bearing  of  their  young  ealdorman  and  the 
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thought  of  the  strength  of  their  walls  reassured  them. 
The  Danes  halted  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  and  three  or  four  of  their  chiefs 
rode  forward.  These  by  the  splendour  of  their  helmets, 
shields,  and  trappings  were  clearly  men  of  great  im- 
portance. They  halted  just  out  of  bowshot  distance, 
and  one  of  them,  raising  his  voice,  shouted: 

"Dogs  of  Saxons,  had  you  laid  down  your  arms,  and 
made  submission  to  me,  I  would  have  spared  you;  but 
for  the  deed  which  you  did  last  night,  and  the  slaying 
of  my  brave  jarls,  I  swear  that  I  will  have  revenge 
upon  you,  and,  by  the  god  Wodin,  I  vow  that  not  one 
within  your  walls,  man,  woman,  or  child,  shall  be  spared. 
This  is  the  oath  of  King  Uffa." 

"  It  were  well,  King  Uffa,"  Edmund  shouted  back, 
"to  take  no  rash  oaths;  before  you  talk  of  slaying  you 
have  got  to  capture,  and  you  will  need  all  the  aid  of 
your  false  gods  before  you  take  this  fort.  As  to  mercy, 
we  should  as  soon  ask  it  of  wolves.  We  have  God  and 
our  good  swords  to  protect  us,  and  we  fear  not  your 
host  were  it  three  times  as  strong  as  it  is." 

The  Saxons  raised  a  great  shout,  and  the  Danish 
king  rode  back  to  his  troops.  The  lesson  which  had 
been  given  them  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Saxons  was 
not  lost,  for  the  Danes  at  once  began  to  form  a  camp, 
raising  an  earthen  bank  which  they  crowned  with 
stakes  and  bushes  as  a  defence  against  sudden  attacks. 
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This  work  occupied  them  two  days,  and  during  this 
time  no  blow  was  struck  on  either  side,  as  the  Danes 
posted  a  strong  body  of  men  each  night  to  prevent  the 
Saxons  from  sallying  out.  On  the  third  day  the  work 
was  finished,  and  the  Danish  kings  with  their  jarls 
made  a  circuit  round  the  walls,  evidently  to  select  the 
place  for  attack. 

The  time  had  passed  quietly  in  the  fort.  In  one 
corner  the  priests  had  erected  an  altar,  and  here  mass 
was  said  three  times  a  day.  The  priests  went  among 
the  soldiers  exhorting  them  to  resist  to  the  last,  con- 
fessing them,  and  giving  them  absolution. 

The  pains  which  the  Danes  had  taken  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  camp  was  a  proof  of  their  determina- 
tion to  capture  the  fort,  however  long  the  operation 
might  be.  It  showed,  too,  that  they  recognized  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  for  had  they  believed  that  the 
capture  could  be  easily  effected  they  would  at  once 
upon  their  arrival  have  advanced  to  the  attack. 

"  To-morrow  morning  early,"  Egbert  said,  "  I  expect 
that  they  will  assault  us.  In  the  first  place  probably 
they  will  endeavour  to  carry  the  fort  by  a  general 
attack;  if  they  fail  in  this  they  will  set  to  to  construct 
engines  with  which  to  batter  the  wall." 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning  the  Danes  issued 
from  their  camp,  Having  formed  up  in  regular  order, 
they  advanced  towards  the  castle.  They  divided  into 
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four  bands;  three  of  these  wheeled  round  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  fort,  the  fourth,  which  was  as  large  as 
the  other  three  together,  advanced  towards  the  en- 
trance. The  Saxons  all  took  the  posts  previously  as- 
signed to  them  on  the  walls.  Edmund  strengthened 
the  force  on  the  side  where  the  gate  was  by  posting 
there  in  addition  the  whole  of  his  band.  Altogether 
there  were  nearly  350  fighting  men  within  the  walls, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  had  fought  against  the 
Danes  in  the  battles  of  the  previous  year.  The  attack 
commenced  simultaneously  on  all  sides  by  a  discharge 
of  arrows  by  the  archers  of  both  parties.  The  Saxons, 
sheltered  behind  the  parapet  on  the  walls,  suffered  but 
slightly;  but  their  missiles  did  considerable  execution 
among  the  masses  of  the  Danes.  These,  however,  did 
not  pause  to  continue  the  conflict  at  a  distance,  but 
uttering  their  battle-cry  rushed  forward. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  had  but  little  fear  of  the  attack 
on  the  other  faces  of  the  fort  proving  successful;  the 
chief  assault  was  against  the  gate,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  real  danger  existed. 

The  main  body  of  the  Danes  covered  themselves 
with  their  shields  and  rushed  forward  with  the  greatest 
determination,  pouring  through  the  gap  in  the  outer 
bank  in  a  solid  mass,  and  then  turned  along  the  fosse 
towards  the  inner  gate.  Closely  packed  together,  with 
their  shields  above  their  heads  forming  a  sort  of  testudo 
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or  roof  which  protected  them  against  the  Saxons' 
arrows,  they  pressed  forward  in  spite  of  the  shower  of 
missiles  with  which  the  Saxons  on  the  walls  assailed 
them.  Arrows,  darts,  and  great  stones  were  showered 
down  upon  them,  the  latter  breaking  down  the  shields, 
and  affording  the  archers  an  opportunity  of  pouring  in 
their  arrows. 

Numbers  fell,  but  the  column  swept  along  until  it 
gained  the  gate.  Here  those  in  front  began  an  attack 
upon  the  massive  beams  with  their  axes,  and  when 
they  had  somewhat  weakened  it,  battered  it  with  heavy 
beams  of  timber  until  it  was  completely  splintered. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  Saxons  had  continued  to 
shoot  without  intermission,  and  the  Danish  dead  were 
heaped  thickly  around  the  gate.  The  Danish  archers, 
assisted  by  their  comrades,  had  scrambled  up  on  to 
the  outer  bank  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  de- 
fenders of  the  wall.  The  Saxons  sheltered  their  heads 
and  shoulders  which  were  above  the  parapet  with 
their  shields ;  and  between  these,  as  through  loopholes, 
their  archers  shot  at  the  Danes. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  had  debated  much  on  the  pre- 
vious days  whether  they  would  pile  stones  behind  the 
gate,  but  had  finally  agreed  not  to  do  so.  They  argued 
that  although  for  a  time  the  stones  would  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Danes,  these  would,  if  they  shattered 
the  door,  sooner  or  later  pull  down  the  stones  or  climb 
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over  them;  and  it  was  better  to  have  a  smooth  and 
level  place  for  defence  inside.  They  had,  however, 
raised  a  bank  of  earth  ten  feet  high  in  a  semicircle 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  within  the  gate. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  gates  were  yielding  Ed- 
mund had  called  down  his  own  band  from  the  walls 
and  formed  them  in  a  half-circle  ten  yards  from  the 
gate.  They  were  four  deep,  as  in  their  usual  forma- 
tion, with  the  four  lines  of  spears  projecting  towards 
the  gate.  The  mound  behind  them  he  lined  with 
archers. 

At  last  the  gates  fell,  and  with  an  exulting  shout 
the  Danes  poured  in.  As  they  did  so  the  archers  on 
the  mound  loosed  their  arrows,  and  the  head  of  the 
Danish  column  melted  like  snow  before  the  blast  of  a 
furnace.  Still  they  poured  in  and  flung  themselves 
upon  the  spearmen,  but  they  strove  in  vain  to  pierce 
the  hedge  of  steel.  Desperately  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  pike-heads  and  died  there  bravely,  but  they 
were  powerless  to  break  a  passage. 

The  archers  on  the  mound  still  shot  fast  among 
them,  while  those  on  the  wall,  turning  round,  smote 
them  in  the  back,  where,  unprotected  by  their  shields, 
they  offered  a  sure  and  fatal  mark.  Soon  the  narrow 
semicircle  inside  the  gate  became  heaped  high  with 
dead,  impeding  the  efforts  of  those  still  pressing  in. 
Several  of  the  bravest  of  the  Danish  leaders  had 
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fallen.  The  crowd  in  the  fosse,  unaware  of  the  ob- 
stacle which  prevented  the  advance  of  the  head  of 
the  column  and  harassed  by  the  missiles  from  above, 
grew  impatient,  and  after  half  an  hour  of  desperate 
efforts,  and  having  lost  upwards  of  three  hundred  of 
his  best  men,  the  Danish  king,  furious  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  called  off  his  men. 

On  the  other  three  sides  the  attack  equally  failed. 
The  Danes  suffered  heavily  while  climbing  the  steep 
side  of  the  inner  mound.  They  brought  with  them 
faggots,  which  they  cast  down  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
but  this  was  built  so  near  the  edge  of  the  slope  that 
they  were  unable  to  pile  sufficient  faggots  to  give  them 
the  height  required  for  a  successful  assault  upon  it. 
Many  climbed  up  on  their  comrades'  shoulders,  and  so 
tried  to  scale  the  wall,  but  they  were  thrust  down  by 
the  Saxon  spears  as  they  raised  themselves  to  its  level, 
and  in  no  place  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing.  Over 
two  hundred  fell  in  the  three  minor  attacks. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  among  the  Saxons,  on 
whose  side  but  twenty-three  had  been  killed.  A  solemn 
mass  was  held,  at  which  all  save  a  few  look-outs  on 
the  walls  attended,  and  thanks  were  returned  to  God 
for  the  repulse  of  the  pagans;  then  the  garrison  full  of 
confidence  awaited  the  next  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Stones  were  piled  up  in  the  gateway  to  prevent  any 
sudden  surprise  being  effected  there.  The  Danes  in 
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their  retreat  had  carried  off  their  dead,  and  the  next 
morning  the  Saxons  saw  that  they  were  busy  with  the 
ceremonies  of  their  burial.  At  some  little  distance 
from  their  camp  the  dead  were  placed  in  a  sitting 
position,  in  long  rows  back  to  back  with  their  weapons 
by  their  sides,  and  earth  was  piled  over  them  until  a 
great  mound  fifty  yards  long  and  ten  feet  high  was 
raised. 

Three  jarls  and  one  of  their  kings  were  buried 
separately.  They  were  placed  together  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  their  helmets  on  their  heads,  their  shields 
on  their  arms,  and  their  swords  by  their  sides.  Their 
four  war-horses  were  killed  and  laid  beside  them; 
twenty  slaves  were  slaughtered  and  placed  lying  round 
them,  for  their  spirits  to  attend  them  in  the  Walhalla 
of  the  gods.  Golden  drinking- vessels  and  other  orna- 
ments were  placed  by  them,  and  then  a  mound  forty 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high  was  piled  ovei 
the  whole. 

The  whole  force  were  occupied  all  day  with  this 
work.  The  next  day  numbers  of  trees  were  felled  and 
brought  to  the  camp,  and  for  the  next  two  days  the 
Danes  were  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  war- 
engines  for  battering  down  the  walls.  Edmund  and 
Egbert  utilized  the  time  in  instructing  the  soldiers  who 
did  not  form  part  of  the  regular  band,  in  the  formation 
of  the  quadruple  line  of  defence  which  the  Danes  had 
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found  it  so  impossible  to  break  through,  so  that  if 
more  than  one  breach  was  effected,  a  resistance  similar 
to  that  made  at  the  gate  could  be  offered  at  all  points. 
The  skins  of  the  oxen  killed  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
were  carefully  laid  aside,  the  inside  being  thickly 
rubbed  with  grease. 

The  Danish  preparations  were  at  length  completed, 
the  war-engines  were  brought  up  and  began  to  hurl 
great  stones  against  the  wall  at  three  points.  The 
Saxons  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  arrows  at  those 
employed  at  working  them,  but  the  Danes,  though  losing 
many  men,  threw  up  breastworks  to  protect  them. 

The  Saxons  manufactured  many  broad  ladders,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  lowering  these  over  the 
walls,  they  descended  noiselessly,  and  three  strong 
bodies  fell  upon  the  Danes  guarding  the  engines. 
These  fought  stoutly,  but  were  driven  back,  the 
engines  were  destroyed,  and  the  Saxons  retired  to 
their  walls  again  and  drew  up  their  ladders  before  the 
main  body  of  Danes  could  arrive  from  the  camp.  This 
caused  a  delay  of  some  days  in  the  siege,  but  fresh 
engines  having  been  constructed,  the  assault  on  the 
walls  was  recommenced,  this  time  the  whole  Danish 
army  moving  out  and  sleeping  at  night  close  to  them. 

After  three  days'  battering,  breaches  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  wide  were  effected  in  the  walls.  The 
Saxons  had  not  been  idle.  Behind  each  of  the 
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threatened  points  they  raised  banks  of  earth  ten  feet 
high,  and  cut  away  the  bank  perpendicularly  behind 
the  shattered  wall,  so  that  the  assailants  as  they  poured 
in  at  the  gaps  would  have  to  leap  ten  feet  down. 

Each  night  the  masses  of  wall  which  fell  inside  were 
cleared  away,  and  when  the  breach  was  complete,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  assault  would  take  place  the 
next  morning,  the  hides  which  had  been  prepared  were 
laid  with  the  hairy  side  down,  on  the  ground  below. 
Through  them  they  drove  firmly  into  the  ground  num- 
bers of  pikes  with  the  heads  sticking  up  one  or  two 
feet,  and  pointed  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire.  Then 
satisfied  that  all  had  been  done  the  Saxons  lay  down 
to  rest. 

In  the  morning  the  Danes  advanced  to  the  assault. 
This  time  they  were  but  little  annoyed  in  their  ad- 
vance by  the  archers.  These  were  posted  on  the  walls 
at  each  side  of  the  gaps  to  shoot  down  at  the  backs 
of  the  Danes  after  they  had  entered.  On  the  inner 
semicircular  mounds  the  Saxon  force  gathered  four 
deep. 

With  loud  shouts  the  Danes  rushed  forward,  climbed 
the  outer  mounds,  and  reached  the  breaches.  Here 
the  leaders  paused  on  seeing  the  gulf  below  them,  but 
pressed  by  those  behind  they  could  not  hesitate  long, 
but  leapt  down  from  the  breach  on  to  the  slippery  hides 
below. 
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Not  one  who  did  so  lived.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
their  feet  as  they  alighted,  and  as  they  fell  they  were 
impaled  by  the  pikes  and  stakes.  Pressed  by  those 
behind,  however,  fresh  men  leapt  down,  falling  in  their 
turn,  until  at  length  the  hides  and  stakes  were  covered, 
and  those  leaping  down  found  a  foothold  on  the  bodies 
of  the  fallen.  Then  they  crowded  on  and  strove  to 
climb  the  inner  bank  and  attack  the  Saxons.  Now 
the  archers  on  the  walls  opened  fire  upon  them,  and, 
pierced  through  and  through  with  the  arrows  which 
struck  them  on  the  back,  the  Danes  fell  in  great  num- 
bers. Edmund  commanded  at  one  of  the  breaches, 
Egbert  at  another,  and  Oswald,  an  old  and  experienced 
warrior,  at  the  third. 

At  each  point  the  scene  was  similar.  The  Danes 
struggled  up  the  mounds  only  to  fail  to  break  through 
the  hedge  of  spears  which  crowned  them,  vast  num- 
bers dying  in  the  attempt,  while  as  many  more  fell 
pierced  with  arrows.  For  an  hour  the  Danes  continued 
their  desperate  efforts,  and  not  until  fifteen  hundred 
had  been  slain  did  they  draw  off  to  their  camp,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  break  through  the  Saxon  defences. 

Loud  rose  the  shouts  of  the  triumphant  Saxons  as 
the  Danes  retired,  and  it  needed  all  the  efforts  of  their 
leaders  to  prevent  them  from  pouring  out  in  pursuit;  but 
the  events  of  the  preceding  year  had  taught  the  Saxon 
leaders  how  often  their  impetuosity  after  success  had 
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proved  fatal  to  the  Saxons,  and  that  once  in  the  plain 
the  Danes  would  turn  upon  them  and  crush  them  by 
their  still  greatly  superior  numbers.  Therefore  no  one 
was  allowed  to  sally  out,  and  the  discomfited  Danes 
retired  unmolested. 

The  next  morning  to  their  joy  the  Saxons  saw  that 
the  invaders  had  broken  up  their  camp,  and  had 
marched  away  in  the  night.  Scouts  were  sent  out  in 
various  directions,  and  the  Saxons  employed  them- 
selves in  stripping  and  burying  the  Danes  who  had 
fallen  within  the  fort,  only  a  few  of  the  most  distin- 
guished having  been  carried  off.  The  scouts  returned 
with  news  that  the  Danes  had  made  no  halt,  but  had 
departed  entirely  from  that  part  of  the  country.  Find- 
ing that  for  the  present  they  were  free  of  the  invaders, 
the  Saxons  left  the  fort  and  scattered  again,  to  rebuild 
as  best  they  might  their  devastated  homes. 

But  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sherborne  the  Danes 
had  been  severely  repulsed,  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom they  continued  to  make  great  progress,  and  the 
feeling  of  despair  among  the  Saxons  increased.  Great 
numbers  left  their  homes,  and  taking  with  them  all 
their  portable  possessions,  made  their  way  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  there  embarked  for  France,  where  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly. 

Edmund  placed  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  such  of 
his  people  who  chose  this  course,  for  the  prospect  ap- 
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peared  well-nigh  hopeless.  The  majority  of  the  Saxons 
were  utterly  broken  in  spirit,  and  a  complete  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  Danes  seemed  inevitable.  In  the 
spring,  however,  of  877  King  Alfred  again  issued  an 
urgent  summons.  A  great  horde  of  Danes  had  landed 
at  Exeter  and  taken  possession  of  that  town,  and  he 
determined  to  endeavour  to  crush  them.  He  sent  to 
Edmund  begging  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Poole, 
where  the  king's  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  and  to  em- 
bark in  it  with  what  force  he  could  raise,  and  to  sail 
and  blockade  the  entrance  to  the  river  Exe,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  Danes  from  reinforcing  their  countrymen, 
while  he  with  his  forces  laid  siege  to  Exeter. 

Edmund  would  have  taken  his  own  vessel,  but  some 
time  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  king's  ships  were 
short  of  hands.  He  was  not  sorry,  indeed,  that  his 
men  should  have  some  practice  at  sea,  and  taking  his 
own  band,  in  which  the  vacancies  which  had  been 
caused  in  the  defence  of  the  fort  had  been  filled  up, 
he  proceeded  to  Poole.  Here  he  embarked  his  men 
in  one  of  the  ships,  and  the  fleet,  comprising  twenty 
vessels,  put  to  sea. 

The  management  of  the  vessels  and  their  sails  was  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  sailors,  and  Edmund's  men 
had  no  duties  to  perform  except  to  fight  the  enemy 
when  they  met  them. 

The  news  of  the  siege  of  Exeter  reached  the  Danes 
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at  Wareham,  which  was  their  head-quarters,  and  120 
vessels  filled  with  their  troops  sailed  for  the  relief  of 
Exeter. 

The  weather  was  unpropitious,  heavy  fogs  lay  on  the 
water,  dissipated  occasionally  by  fierce  outbursts  of 
wind.  The  Saxon  fleet  kept  the  sea.  It  was  well 
that  for  a  time  the  Danish  fleet  did  not  appear  in 
sight,  for  the  Saxons,  save  the  sailors,  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  water,  and  many  suffered  greatly  from 
the  rough  motion;  and  had  the  Danes  appeared  for  the 
first  week  after  the  fleet  put  to  sea  a  combat  must 
have  been  avoided,  as  the  troops  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight. 

Presently,  however,  they  recovered  from  their  malady 
and  became  eager  to  meet  the  enemy;  Edmund  bade 
his  men  take  part  in  the  working  of  the  ship  in  order 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  duties  of  seamen.  The 
fleet  did  not  keep  the  sea  all  the  time,  returning  often 
to  the  straits  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main- 
land, where  they  lay  in  shelter,  a  look-out  being  kept 
from  the  top  of  the  hills,  whence  a  wide  sweep  of  sea 
could  be  seen,  and  where  piles  of  wood  were  collected 
by  which  a  signal  fire  could  warn  the  fleet  to  put  to 
sea  should  the  enemy's  vessels  come  in  sight. 

A  full  month  passed  and  the  Saxons  began  to  fear 
that  the  Danes  might  have  eluded  them,  having  perhaps 
been  blown  out  to  sea  and  having  made  the  land  again 
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far  to  the  west.  One  morning,  however,  smoke  was 
seen  to  rise  from  the  beacon  fire.  The  crews  who  were 
on  shore  instantly  hurried  on  board.  From  the  hills 
the  Danish  fleet  was  made  out  far  to  the  west  and  was 
seen  to  be  approaching  the  land  from  seaward,  having 
been  driven  far  out  of  its  course  by  the  winds. 

The  weather  was  wild  and  threatening  and  the 
sailors  predicted  a  great  storm.  Nevertheless  the  fleet 
put  to  sea  and  with  reefed  sails  ran  to  the  west.  Their 
vessels  were  larger  than  the  Danish  galleys  and  could 
better  keep  the  sea  in  a  storm.  Many  miles  were 
passed  before,  from  the  decks,  the  Danish  flotilla  could 
be  seen.  Presently,  however,  a  great  number  of  their 
galleys  were  discerned  rowing  in  towards  Swanage 
Bay. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  fury  of  the  wind  the 
Saxons  spread  more  sail  and  succeeded  in  intercepting 
the  Danes.  A  desperate  fight  began,  but  the  Danes  in 
their  low,  long  vessels  had  all  they  could  do  to  keep 
afloat  on  the  waves.  Many  were  run  down  by  the 
Saxons.  The  showers  of  arrows  from  their  lofty  poops 
confused  the  rowers  and  slew  many.  Sweeping  along 
close  to  them  they  often  broke  off  the  oars  and  disabled 
them.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of  the  Danish  galleys 
would  try  to  close  with  a  Saxon  ship,  but  the  sea  was 
too  rough  for  the  boats  to  remain  alongside  while  the 
men  tried  to  climb  up  the  high  sides,  and  the  Saxons 
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with  their  spears  thrust  down  those  who  strove  to  do  so. 
Confusion  and  terror  soon  reigned  among  the  Danes, 
and  fearing  to  try  to  escape  by  sea  in  such  a  storm 
they  made  for  the  shore,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Saxons. 
But  the  shore  was  even  more  inhospitable  than  their 
foes.  Great  rocks  bordered  the  coast,  and  upon  these 
the  galleys  were  dashed  into  fragments.  The  people 
on  shore,  who  had  gathered  at  the  sight  of  the  approach- 
ing fleets,  fell  upon  such  of  the  Danes  as  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  coast,  and  every  one  who  landed  was  in- 
stantly slain.  Thus,  partly  from  the  effects  of  the 
Saxon  fleet  but  still  more  from  that  of  the  storm,  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  was  destroyed,  not  a  single  ship  escaping  the 
general  destruction. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  "DRAGON. 


HE  Danes  at  Exeter,  being  now  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  relief,  asked  for  terms,  and  the  king 
granted  them  their  lives  on  condition  of  their 
promising  to  leave  Wessex  and  not  to  return.  This 
promise  they  swore  by  their  most  solemn  oaths  to  ob- 
serve, and  marching  northward  passed  out  of  Wessex 
and  settled  near  Gloucester.  Some  of  the  Saxons 
thought  that  the  king  had  been  wrong  in  granting 
such  easy  terms,  but  he  pointed  out  to  the  ealdormen 
who  remonstrated  with  him  that  there  were  many 
other  and  larger  bands  of  Danes  in  Mercia  and  Anglia, 
and  that  had  he  massacred  the  band  at  Exeter — and 
this  he  could  not  have  done  without  the  loss  of  many 
men,  as  assuredly  the  Danes  would  have  fought  desper- 
ately for  their  lives — the  news  of  their  slaughter  would 
have  brought  upon  him  fresh  invasions  from  all  sides. 
By  this  time  all  resistance  to  the  Danes  in  Mercia 
had  ceased.  Again  and  again  King  Burhred  had  bought 
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them  off,  but  this  only  brought  fresh  hordes  down 
upon  him,  and  at  last,  finding  the  struggle  hopeless,  he 
had  gone  as  a  pilgrim  to  Kome,  where  he  had  died. 
The  Danes  acted  in  Mercia  as  they  had  done  in  North- 
umbria.  They  did  not  care,  themselves,  to  settle  down 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  therefore  appointed  a  weak 
Saxon  thane,  Ceolwulf,  as  the  King  of  Mercia.  He 
ruled  cruelly  and  extorted  large  revenues  from  the 
land-owners,  and  robbed  the  monasteries,  which  had 
escaped  destruction,  of  their  treasures. 

The  Danes  suffered  him  to  pursue  this  course  until 
he  had  amassed  great  wealth,  when  they  swooped 
down  upon  him,  robbed  him  of  all  he  possessed,  and 
took  away  the  nominal  kingship  he  had  held.  As  there 
was  now  but  little  fresh  scope  for  plundering  in  Eng- 
land many  of  the  Danes  both  in  Anglia  and  Mercia 
settled  down  in  the  cities  and  on  the  lands  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Saxons. 

The  Danes  who  had  gone  from  Exeter  were  now 
joined  by  another  band  which  had  landed  in  South 
Wales.  The  latter,  finding  but  small  plunder  was  to  be 
obtained  among  the  mountains  of  that  country,  moved 
to  Gloucester,  and  joining  the  band  there  proposed  a 
fresh  invasion  of  Wessex.  The  Danes,  in  spite  of  the 
oaths  they  had  sworn  to  Alfred,  and  the  hostages  they 
had  left  in  his  hands,  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  878  the  bands,  swollen  by  reinforcements 
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from  Mercia,  inarched  into  Wiltshire  and  captured  the 
royal  castle  of  Chippenham  on  the  Avon.  From  this 
point  they  spread  over  the  country  and  destroyed 
everything  with  fire  and  sword.  A  general  panic 
seized  the  inhabitants.  The  better  class,  with  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  made  for  the  sea-coasts 
and  thence  crossed  to  France,  taking  with  them  all 
their  portable  goods,  with  the  relics,  precious  stones, 
and  ornaments  of  the  churches  and  monasteries. 

Another  party  of  Danes  in  twenty-three  ships  had 
landed  in  Devonshire.  Here  the  ealdorman  Adda  had 
constructed  a  castle  similar  to  that  which  Edmund  had 
built.  It  was  fortified  by  nature  on  three  sides  and  had 
a  strong  rampart  of  earth  on  another.  The  Danes  tried 
to  starve  out  the  defenders  of  the  fort;  but  the  Saxons 
held  out  for  a  long  time,  although  sorely  pressed  by 
want  of  water.  At  last  they  sallied  out  one  morning 
at  daybreak  and  fell  upon  the  Danes  and  utterly  de- 
feated them,  only  a  few  stragglers  regaining  their 
ships. 

A  thousand  Danes  are  said  to  have  been  slain  at  Kyn- 
with;  but  this  was  an  isolated  success;  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  panic  appeared  to  .have  taken  possession 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Those  who  could  not  leave  the 
country  retired  to  the  woods,  and  thence,  when  the 
Danes  had  passed  by,  leaving  ruin  and  desolation  be- 
hind them,  they  sallied  out  and  again  began  to  till  the 
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ground  as  best  they  could.  Thus  for  a  time  the  West 
Saxons,  formerly  so  valiant  and  determined,  sank  to 
the  condition  of  serfs;  for  when  all  resistance  ceased 
the  Danes  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  ground  tilled,  as 
otherwise  they  would  speedily  have  run  short  of  stores. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  invasion  Edmund  had 
marched  out  with  his  band  and  had  inflicted  heavy 
blows  upon  parties  of  plunderers;  but  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  struggle  was  hopeless.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Sherborne,  and  collecting  such  goods  as  he  required 
and  a  good  store  of  provisions  he  marched  to  the  place 
where  the  ship  had  been  hidden.  No  wandering  band 
of  Danes  had  passed  that  way,  and  the  bushes  with 
which  she  had  been  covered  were  undisturbed.  These 
were  soon  removed  and  a  passage  three  feet  deep,  and 
wide  enough  for  the  ship  to  pass  through,  was  dug  from 
the  deep  hole  in  which  she  was  lying  to  the  river. 

When  the  last  barrier  was  cut  the  water  poured  in, 
and  the  Saxons  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  vessel 
rise  gradually  until  the  water  in  the  dock  was  level 
with  that  in  the  river.  Then  she  was  taken  out  into 
the  stream,  the  stores  and  fittings  placed  aboard,  and  she 
was  poled  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Egbert 
had  gone  before  and  had  already  engaged  fifteen  sturdy 
sailors  to  go  with  them.  The  Danes  had  not  yet  reached 
the  sea-coast  from  the  interior,  and  there  was  there- 
fore no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  various  equipments 
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necessary.  In  a  week  her  masts  were  up  and  her  sails 
in  position. 

The  Dragon,  as  she  was  called,  excited  great  admira- 
tion at  the  port,  all  saying  that  she  was  the  finest  and 
largest  ship  that  had  ever  been  seen  there.  While  her 
fitting  out  had  been  going  on  she  was  hove  up  on  shore 
and  received  several  coats  of  paint.  Edmund  was  loath 
to  start  on  his  voyage  without  again  seeing  the  king, 
but  no  one  knew  where  Alfred  now  was,  he,  on  find- 
ing the  struggle  hopeless,  having  retired  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Somerset  to  await  the  time  when  the  Saxons 
should  be  driven  by  oppression  again  to  take  up  arms. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  the  Dragon  put  out  to  sea. 
She  was  provided  with  oars  as  well  as  sails,  but  these 
were  only  to  be  used  when  in  pursuit,  or  when  flying 
from  a  superior  enemy.  As  soon  as  she  had  been  long 
enough  at  sea  to  enable  the  band  again  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  sickness  the  oars  were  got  out  and 
the  men  practised  in  their  use. 

As  in  the  models  from  which  she  had  been  built,  she 
rowed  two  banks  of  oars,  the  one  worked  by  men  upon 
deck,  the  others  through  small  port-holes.  The  latter 
could  only  be  used  when  the  weather  was  fine;  when  the 
sea  was  high  they  were  closed  up  and  fastened.  The 
lower-deck  oars  were  each  rowed  by  one  man,  while 
the  upper  bank,  which  were  longer  and  heavier,  had 
each  two  men  to  work  it. 
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Before  starting  Edmund  had  increased  the  strength 
of  his  band  to  ninety  men,  that  number  being  required 
for  the  oars,  of  which  the  Dragon  had  fifteen  on  each 
bank  on  each  side.  At  first  there  was  terrible  splash- 
ing and  confusion,  but  in  time  the  men  learned  to  row 
in  order,  and  in  three  weeks  after  putting  to  sea  the 
oars  worked  well  in  time  together,  and  the  Dragon, 
with  her  ninety  rowers,  moved  through  the  water  at  a 
great  rate  of  speed. 

During  this  time  she  had  never  been  far  from  land, 
keeping  but  a  short  distance  from  the  port  from  which 
she  had  sailed,  as  Edmund  did  not  wish  to  fall  in  with 
the  Danes  until  his  crew  were  able  to  manoauvre  her 
with  the  best  effect.  When,  at  last,  satisfied  that  all 
knew  their  duty  he  returned  to  port,  took  in  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  then  sailed  away  again  in  search 
of  the  enemy.  He  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Hampshire 
and  Sussex  without  seeing  a  foe,  and  then  sailing  round 
Kent  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  Dragon 
kept  on  her  way  until  she  reached  the  point  where  the 
river  begins  to  narrow,  and  there  the  sails  were  furled 
and  the  anchor  thrown  overboard  to  wait  for  Danish 
galleys  coming  down  the  river. 

On  the  third  day  after  they  had  anchored  they  per- 
ceived four  black  specks  in  the  distance,  and  these  the 
sailors  soon  declared  to  be  Danish  craft.  They  were 
rowing  rapidly,  having  ten  oars  on  either  side,  and  at 
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their  mast-heads  floated  the  Danish  Raven.  The 
anchor  was  got  up,  and  as  the  Danes  approached,  the 
Golden  Dragon,  the  standard  of  Wessex,  was  run  up  to 
the  mast-head,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  the  oars  got  out, 
and  the  vessel  advanced  to  meet  the  approaching  Danes 

These  for  a  moment  stopped  rowing  in  astonishment 
at  seeing  so  large  a  ship  bearing  the  Saxon  flag.  Then 
they  at  once  began  to  scatter  in  different  directions; 
but  the  Dragon,  impelled  both  by  the  wind  and  her 
sixty  oars,  rapidly  overtook  them.  When  close  along- 
side the  galley  nearest  to  them  the  men  on  the  upper 
deck,  at  an  order  from  Edmund,  ran  in  their  oars,  and 
seizing  their  bows  poured  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the 
galley,  killing  most  of  the  rowers.  Then  the  Dragon 
was  steered  alongside,  and  the  Saxons,  sword  in  hand, 
leaped  down  into  the  galley.  Most  of  the  Danes  were 
cut  down  at  once;  the  rest  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  for  their  lives.  Leaving  the  deserted  galley 
behind,  the  Dragon  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  others, 
and  overtook  and  captured  another  as  easily  as  she 
had  done  the  first. 

The  other  two  boats  reached  the  shore  before  they 
were  overtaken,  and  those  on  board  leaping  out  fled. 
The  Saxons  took  possession  of  the  deserted  galleys. 
They  found  them,  as  they  expected,  stored  full  of 
plunder  of  all  kinds — rich  wearing  apparel,  drinking 
goblets,  massive  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  had 
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been  torn  from  some  desecrated  altar,  rich  ornaments 
and  jewels  and  other  articles.  These  were  at  once 
removed  to  the  Dragon.  Fire  was  applied  to  the 
boats,  and  they  were  soon  a  mass  of  flames.  Then 
the  Dragon  directed  her  course  to  the  two  galleys  she 
had  first  captured.  These  were  also  rifled  of  their 
contents  and  burned.  The  Saxons  were  delighted  at 
the  success  which  had  attended  their  first  adventure. 

"  We  shall  have  rougher  work  next  tkne,"  Egbert 
said.  "The  Danes  who  escaped  will  carry  news  to 
London,  and  we  shall  be  having  a  whole  fleet  down  to 
attack  us  in  a  few  days." 

"  If  they  are  in  anything  like  reasonable  numbers  we 
will  fight  them;  if  not,  we  can  run.  We  have  seen 
to-day  how  much  faster  we  are  than  the  Danish  boats; 
and  though  I  shall  be  in  favour  of  fighting  if  we  have 
a  fair  chance  of  success,  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  the 
success  of  our  enterprise  by  contending  against  over- 
whelming numbers  at  the  outset,  seeing  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  pick  up  so  many  prizes  round  the  coast." 

"  We  can  beat  a  score  of  them,"  Egbert  grumbled. 
"  I  am  in  favour  of  fighting  the  Danes  whenever  we 
see  them." 

"When  there  is  a  hope  of  success,  Egbert,  yes;  but 
you  know  even  the  finest  bull  can  be  pulled  down  by 
a  pack  of  dogs.  The  Dragon  is  a  splendid  ship,  and 
does  credit  alike  to  King  Alfred's  first  advice,  to  the 
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plans  of  the  Italian  ship-builders,  and  to  the  workman- 
ship and  design  of  the  shipwright  of  Exeter,  and  I  hope 
she  will  long  remain  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  Danes  at 
sea  as  they  have  been  a  scourge  to  the  Saxons  on 
shore;  and  it  is  because  I  hope  she  is  going  to  do  such 
good  service  to  England  that  I  would  be  careful  of 
her.  You  must  remember,  too,  that  many  of  the 
Danish  galleys  are  far  larger  than  those  we  had  to  do 
with  to-day.  We  are  not  going  to  gobble  them  all  up 
as  a  pike  swallows  minnows." 

The  Dragon  had  now  anchored  again,  and  four  days 
elapsed  before  any  Danish  galleys  were  seen.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  six  large  Danish  war-ships  were  per- 
ceived in  the  distance.  Edmund  and  Egbert  from  the 
top  of  the  lofty  poop  watched  them  coming. 

"  They  row  thirty  oars  each  side,"  Egbert  said,  "  and 
are  crowded  with  men.  What  say  you,  Edmund,  shall 
we  stop  and  fight  them,  or  shall  the  Dragon  spread 
her  wings?" 

"  We  have  the  advantage  of  height,"  Edmund  said, 
"  and  from  our  bow  and  stern  castles  can  shoot  down 
into  them ;  but  if  they  lie  alongside  and  board  us  their 
numbers  will  give  them  an  immense  advantage.  I 
should  think  that  we  might  run  down  one  or  two  of 
them.  The  Dragon  is  much  more  strongly  built  than 
these  galleys  of  the  Danes,  and  if  when  they  close 
round  us  we  have  the  oars  lashed  on  both  sides  as 
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when  we  are  rowing,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  get  alongside  except  at  the  stern  and  bow, 
which  are  far  too  high  for  them  to  climb." 

"Very  well,"  Egbert  said,  "if  you  are  ready  to 
fight,  you  may  be  sure  I  am." 

The  anchor  was  got  up  and  the  oars  manned,  and 
the  Dragon  quietly  advanced  towards  the  Danish 
boats.  The  men  were  instructed  to  row  slowly,  and 
it  was  not  until  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  leading 
galley  that  the  order  was  given  to  row  hard. 

The  men  strained  at  the  tough  oars,  and  the  Dragon 
leapt  ahead  to  meet  the  foe.  Her  bow  was  pointed 
as  if  she  would  have  passed  close  by  the  side  of  the 
Danish  galley,  which  was  crowded  with  men.  When 
close  to  her,  however,  the  helmsman  pushed  the  tiller 
across  and  the  Dragon  swept  straight  down  upon  her. 
A  shout  of  dismay  rose  from  the  Danes,  a  hasty  volley 
of  arrows  and  darts  was  hurled  at  the  Dragon,  and 
the  helmsman  strove  to  avoid  the  collision,  but  in  vain. 
The  Dragon  struck  her  on  the  beam,  the  frail  craft 
broke  up  like  an  egg-shell  under  the  blow,  and  sank 
almost  instantly  under  the  bows  of  the  Dragon. 

Without  heeding  the  men  struggling  thickly  in  the 
water,  the  Dragon  continued  her  course.  Warned  by 
the  fate  of  the  first  boat,  the  next  endeavoured  to 
avoid  her  path.  Her  commander  shouted  orders. 
The  rowers  on  one  side  backed  while  those  on  the 
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other  pulled,  but  she  was  not  quite  quick  enough. 
The  Dragon  struck  her  a  few  feet  from  the  stern, 
cutting  her  in  two. 

The  other  galleys  now  closed  in  alongside.  The 
Saxons  hastily  fastened  their  oars  as  they  had  been 
rowing  and  then  betook  themselves  to  their  posts,  those 
with  spears  and  swords  to  the  sides  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  climbing  up,  the  archers  to  the  lofty 
castles  at  either  end.  The  Danes  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  alongside,  the  oars  keeping  the 
galleys  at  a  distance.  For  some  time  the  combat  was 
conducted  entirely  by  the  archers  on  both  sides,  the 
Danes  suffering  much  the  most  heavily,  as  the  Saxons 
were  protected  by  the  bulwarks,  while  from  their  lofty 
positions  they  were  enabled  to  fire  down  into  the 
galleys. 

At  last  one  of  the  Danish  vessels  rowed  straight  at 
the  broadside  of  the  Dragon,  and  breaking  her  way 
through  the  oars  her  bow  reached  the  side.  Then  the 
Danes  strove  to  leap  on  board,  but  the  Saxons  pur- 
sued the  tactics  which  had  succeeded  so  well  on  land, 
and  forming  in  a  close  mass  where  the  Danish  vessel 
touched  the  Dragon,  opposed  a  thick  hedge  of  spears 
to  those  who  strove  to  board  her. 

The  Danes  fought  desperately.  Several  notable 
leaders,  hearing  that  a  great  Saxon  ship  had  appeared 
on  the  Thames,  had  come  down  to  capture  her,  and 
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leading  their  followers,  strove  desperately  to  cut  their 
way  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Dragon.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  strife,  the  other  galleys  repeated  the  manoeuvre 
which  had  succeeded,  and  each  in  turn  ran  their  stem 
through  the  Saxon  oars,  and  reached  the  side  of  the 
Dragon.  In  this  position,  however,  they  had  the  im- 
mense disadvantage  that  only  a  few  men  at  once  could 
strive  to  board,  while  the  Saxons  were  able  to  oppose 
all  their  strength  at  these  four  points. 

For  a  time  the  Saxons  repulsed  every  effort,  but  as 
the  lashings  of  the  oars  gave  way  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Danish  ships,  these  drifted  alongside,  and  they 
were  thus  able  to  attack  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
bulwarks  between  the  castles.  The  Saxons  were  now 
hard  put  to  it,  but  their  superior  height  still  enabled 
them  to  keep  the  Danes  in  check. 

All  this  time  the  five  vessels  had  been  drifting  down 
the  river  together.  Presently,  when  the  conflict  was 
hottest,  the  chief  of  the  sailors  made  his  way  to  Edmund. 

"If  we  get  up  the  sails  we  may  be  able  to  draw  out 
from  the  galleys." 

"Do  so,"  Edmund  said,  "and  at  once,  for  we  are 
hardly  pressed;  they  are  four  to  one  against  us." 

The  sailors  at  once  sprang  to  the  halliards,  and  soon 
the  great  sail  rose  on  the  mast.  Almost  instantly  the 
Dragon  began  to  glide  away  from  the  galleys.  The 
Danes  with  ropes  endeavoured  to  lash  themselves  to 
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her  sides,  but  these  were  severed  as  fast  as  thrown,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  the  Dragon  had  drawn  herself 
clear  of  them.  The  Danes  betook  themselves  to  their 
oars,  but  many  of  these  had  been  broken  between  the 
vessels,  and  rowing  their  utmost  they  could  only  just 
keep  up  with  the  Dragon,  for  the  wind  was  blowing 
freely.  Fully  half  the  oars  of  the  Dragon  were  broken, 
but  the  rest  were  soon  manned,  and  she  then  rapidly 
drew  away  from  her  pursuers. 

"I  am  not  going  to  run  further,"  Edmund  said. 
"  Now  that  we  have  once  shaken  them  off,  let  us  turn 
and  meet  them  again." 

As  the  vessel's  head  was  brought  up  into  the  wind 
the  Danes  ceased  rowing.  The  fate  which  had  befallen 
their  two  galleys  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight 
was  still  before  them.  They  had  lost  great  numbers 
of  men  in  the  attempt  to  board  from  the  Saxon  pikes 
and  arrows,  and  their  desire  to  renew  the  fight  van- 
ished when  they  saw  that  the  Saxons  were  equally 
ready.  Therefore,  as  the  Dragon  approached  them, 
they  sheered  off  on  either  side  of  her  and  rowed  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway. 

The  Saxons  did  not  pursue.  They  had  lost  eight 
men  killed,  and  had  seventeen  wounded  by  the  Danish 
arrows,  and  were  well  content  to  be  quit  of  their 
opponents,  upon  whom  they  had  inflicted  a  severe  blow, 
as  each  of  the  galleys  sunk  had  contained  fully  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
Danes  on  board  the  other  ships  had  fallen. 

They  now  left  the  Thames  and  sailed  to  Sandwich. 
The  town  had  been  shortly  before  burned  by  the 
Danes,  but  these  had  left,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
had  returned.  Here  the  Dragon  waited  for  a  week, 
by  the  end  of  which  time  the  traces  of  the  conflict  had 
been  obliterated,  and  new  oars  made.  Edmund  found 
no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  caused  in  the 
fight,  as  many  of  the  young  Saxons  were  burning  to 
avenge  the  sufferings  which  the  Danes  had  inflicted, 
and  could  have  obtained  several  times  the  number 
he  required  had  there  been  room  for  them.  He  was 
therefore  enabled  to  pick  out  sturdy  fellows  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea.  When  the  Dragon  again  set  sail 
her  head  was  laid  to  the  northward,  as  Edmund  in- 
tended to  cruise  off  East  Anglia,  from  whose  shores 
fleets  were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  to  Den- 
mark. 

They  picked  up  several  prizes  at  the  mouths  of  the 
eastern  rivers,  scarcely  having  to  strike  a  blow,  so 
surprised  were  the  Danes  at  the  appearance  of  the 
great  Saxon  galley.  Whenever  the  Danes  surrendered 
without  resistance  Edmund  gave  them  quarter  and 
landed  them  in  small  boats  on  the  shore;  their  ships, 
after  being  emptied  of  the  booty  they  contained,  were 
burned.  When  off  Yarmouth,  where  they  had  captured 
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four  Danish  vessels  sailing  out  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
the  wind  veered  round  to  the  north-east  and  began  to 
blow  very  strongly. 

The  long  line  of  sandbanks  off  the  coast  broke  some- 
what the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dragon  rode  all 
night  to  her  anchors;  but  in  the  morning  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  rise.  The  sea  became  more  and  more  violent, 
and  the  anchors  began  to  drag.  Edmund  and  Egbert, 
after  a  consultation,  agreed  that  their  only  chance  of 
saving  the  vessel  was  to  enter  the  river.  The  tide  was 
running  in,  but  the  sea  was  so  heavy  on  the  bar  of  the 
river  that  the  efforts  of  the  crew  at  the  oars  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  her  on  her  course.  At  length,  how- 
ever, she  made  her  way  safely  between  the  posts  which 
marked  the  entrance,  and  rowing  up  until  they  passed 
a  turn,  and  were  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  gale, 
they  again  anchored. 

The  oars  were  all  lashed  out  firmly  to  keep  any  boats 
from  approaching  her  sides.  Bales  of  the  goods  with 
which  her  hold  was  filled  were  brought  on  deck,  and 
piled  high  along  the  bulwarks  so  as  to  afford  a  shelter 
from  missiles.  Even  as  they  entered  the  harbour  num- 
bers of  Danes  had  assembled  at  the  point;  for  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  their  ships  had  of  course  been 
seen,  and  the  crews  set  ashore  had  spread  the  news 
that  the  strange  vessel  was  a  Saxon.  The  Norfolk 
bank  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  Suffolk,  the  boat 
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was  anchored  rather  nearer  to  the  latter,  as  it  was  from 
the  town  of  Yarmouth  that  an  attack  was  anticipated. 

As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  let  go  the  Danes  began 
to  fire  their  arrows;  but  so  powerful  was  the  gale  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  swept  far  away.  As 
the  day  went  on  the  numbers  of  Danes  on  the  bank 
increased  largely,  and  vast  numbers  of  arrows  were  dis- 
charged at  the  Dragon.  The  crew  kept  under  shelter, 
and  although  she  was  often  struck  no  damage  was  done. 

In  the  afternoon  a  fleet  of  galleys  was  seen  coming 
down  the  river.  The  Danes  possessed  a  large  number 
of  these  boats  at  Yarmouth,  and  in  these  they  navi- 
gated the  inland  waters  far  into  the  interior.  The 
wind  had  shifted  until  it  was  blowing  nearly  due  east, 
and  Edmund  and  Egbert  had  agreed  upon  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued.  In  case  of  attack  they  could 
hardly  hope  finally  to  beat  off  the  assault  of  a  large 
fleet  of  galleys,  and  would  besides  be  exposed  to  attack 
by  boats  laden  with  combustibles.  Therefore  as  soon  as 
the  galleys  were  seen  approaching  the  oars  were  un- 
lashed,  the  great  sail  hoisted,  and  at  her  best  speed  the 
Dragon  advanced  up  the  river  to  meet  her  foes.  The 
Danes  gave  a  shout  of  alarm  as  the  vessel  advanced  to 
meet  them  with  the  water  surging  in  a  white  wave  from 
her  bows,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  hurried  towards 
one  bank  or  the  other  to  escape  the  shock.  Some, 
slower  in  movement  or  stouter  in  heart,  awaited  the 
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attack,  while  from  all  a  storm  of  missiles  was  poured 
upon  the  advancing  boat. 

Heedless  of  these  she  continued  her  way.  Her  sharp 
bow  crashed  right  through  the  side  of  the  Danish  boats, 
and  having  destroyed  seven  of  them  on  her  way  she 
passed  through  the  flotilla  and  continued  her  course. 
The  dragon  waved  triumphantly  from  her  mast  as  she 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Yarmouth.  These  were 
crowded  with  Danes,  who  vainly  showered  arrows  and 
javelins  as  she  flew  past,  with  the  fleets  of  galleys  row- 
ing in  her  wake.  A  few  minutes  and  she  was  out  on  the 
broad  sheet  of  water  beyond.  The  Danish  galleys  paused 
at  the  entrance.  In  so  wild  a  storm  they  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  their  boats  straight,  while  the  great 
galley  with  her  sails  and  oars  would  be  able  to  manoeuvre 
freely,  and  could  strike  and  run  them  down  one  by  one. 

"  What  is  that  pile  of  buildings  on  the  rising  knoll 
of  ground  some  three  miles  away?"  Edmund  asked. 

"It  is  Bamborough  Castle,"  Egbert  replied,  "a  Roman 
stronghold  of  immense  strength." 

"  Let  us  run  up  thither,"  Edmund  said.  "  If,  as  is 
likely  enough,  it  is  unoccupied,  we  will  land  there  and 
take  possession.  Are  the  walls  complete?" 

"Assuredly  they  are,"  Egbert  said.  "  They  are  of 
marvellous  strength,  such  as  we  cannot  build  in  our 
days.  They  run  in  a  great  semicircle  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  round  the  crest  of  the  knoll  and  down 
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again  to  the  water.  There  is  but  one  gateway  in  the 
wall  on  the  land  side,  and  this  we  can  block  up.  We 
need  not  fear  an  attack  from  the  land,  for  between  the 
river  and  the  castle  there  are  wide  swamps;  so  that  unless 
they  row  up  and  attack  us  from  the  water  we  are  safe." 

"  I  think  that  they  will  not  do  that,"  Edmund  said, 
"  after  the  taste  which  the  Dragon  has  given  them  of 
her  quality.  At  any  rate  I  think  we  are  safe  till  the 
storm  abates." 

By  this  time,  running  rapidly  before  the  wind,  the 
Dragon  was  approaching  the  great  Roman  fort,  whose 
massive  walls  struck  Edmund  with  astonishment.  No 
one  was  to  be  seen  moving  about  in  the  space  inclosed 
by  them.  The  sail  was  lowered  and  the  vessel  brought 
to  the  bank.  The  anchors  were  taken  ashore  and  she 
was  soon  solidly  moored.  Then  the  crew  leapt  on  to  the 
land  and  ascended  the  bank  to  the  great  level  inclosure. 

The  walls  were,  as  Egbert  had  said,  intact — and 
indeed,  except  on  the  side  facing  the  river,  remain 
almost  unbroken  to  the  present  day.  An  hour's  labour 
sufficed  to  block  the  gateway,  where  a  pair  of  massive 
doors  were  in  position,  for  the  place  had  been  defended 
by  the  Saxons  against  the  Danes  at  their  first  landing 
on  the  coast.  A  few  men  were  placed  as  sentries  on 
the  walls,  and,  feeling  now  perfectly  safe  from  any 
attack  on  the  land  side,  Edmund  and  his  followers 
returned  on  board  the  Dragon  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  CKUISE  OF  THE  DKAGON. 

HE  night  passed  without  alarm.  The  gale  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  fury,  and  until  it  abated 
Edmund  had  little  fear  that  the  Danes  would 
venture  upon  an  attack.  They  had  indeed  no  reason 
for  haste.  The  Saxon  vessel  was  in  their  waters,  and 
could  not  return  so  long  as  the  storm  continued  to 
blow  from  the  east.  The  next  day  parties  of  Danes 
were  seen  making  their  way  across  the  swampy  coun- 
try from  the  direction  of  Yarmouth. 

As  soon,  however,  as  these  approached  near  enough 
to  see  the  Saxons  in  readiness  on  the  walls  of  the  castle 
they  retired  at  once,  knowing  that  the  place  could  be 
captured  by  nothing  short  of  a  prolonged  and  desperate 
siege.  On  the  fourth  day  the  storm  abated,  and  the 
Saxons  prepared  to  make  their  way  seaward  again. 
The  wind  still  blew,  but  lightly,  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, and  the  sails  would  therefore  be  of  no  use.  With 
their  great  oar-power  they  were  confident  that,  once 
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through  the  Danish  flotilla,  they  could  defy  pur- 
suit. 

Accordingly  they  again  embarked,  and  loosing  their 
moorings  rowed  down  towards  Yarmouth.  They  had 
chosen  a  time  when  the  tide  was  running  in;  for  al- 
though this  would  hinder  their  progress  it  would 
equally  impede  their  pursuers,  while  it  would  enable 
them  to  check  their  vessel  in  time  did  they  find  any 
unforeseen  obstacle  in  their  way.  They  entered  the 
river  and  rowed  along  quietly  until  they  neared  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Here  the  river  was  at  its  nar- 
rowest, and  they  saw  the  Danish  galleys  gathered 
thickly  in  the  stream. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  were  on  the  forecastle,  and 
presently  gave  the  signal  for  the  men  to  cease  rowing. 

"It  is  just  as  I  expected,"  Egbert  said;  "they  have 
formed  a  boom  across  the  river  of  trunks  of  trees  and 
beams  lashed  together.  We  cannot  make  our  way 
down  until  that  obstacle  is  removed.  What  say  you, 
Edmund?" 

"  I  agree  with  you/'  Edmund  replied. 

"We  had  best  keep  along  close  to  the  right  bank 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  boom;  then  we 
must  land  the  greater  part  of  our  men.  These  must 
march  along  the  bank  in  their  phalanx;  the  others 
must  keep  the  boat^  moving  close  alongside,  and  from 
the  forecastle  they  will  be  able  to  fire  down  upon  the 
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Danes  and  aid  those  on  shore  to  drive  them  back  and 
make  their  way  to  the  end  of  the  boom.  They  have 
but  to  cut  the  lashings  there  and  the  whole  will  swing 
round.  But  now  we  see  the  nature  of  the  obstacle, 
and  what  is  to  be  done,  it  were  best  to  wait  until  the 
tide  turns.  In  the  first  place,  fewer  men  will  be  needed 
on  board  the  ship,  as  she  will  advance  by  herself  abreast 
of  the  men  on  shore.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  lash- 
ing is  cut  the  boom  will  then  swing  down  the  stream, 
will  cause  confusion  among  the  boats  behind  it,  and 
will  open  a  clear  space  for  us  to  make  our  way  down." 
Edmund  agreed,  a  light  anchor  was  dropped,  and 
the  Dragon  rode  quietly  in  the  stream.  Great  anima- 
tion was  evident  among  the  Danes,  large  numbers 
crossed  the  river,  and  a  strong  force  gathered  at  either 
end  of  the  boom  and  in  boats  close  behind  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  Saxons  from  attempting  to  cut  the  lashings. 
There  was  little  uneasiness  on  board  the  Dragon,  the 
Saxons  were  confident  now  of  the  power  of  their  close 
formation  to  force  its  way  through  any  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  would  gain  such  assistance  from  the 
fire  from  the  lofty  forecastle  that  they  doubted  not 
that  they  should  be  able  to  drive  back  the  Danes 
and  destroy  the  boom.  In  an  hour  the  tide  no  longer 
rose.  They  waited  till  it  ran  down  with  full  force, 
then  the  anchor  was  hauled  up,  and  the  Dragon 
rowed  to  the  bank. 
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Sixty  of  the  fighting  men  headed  by  Egbert  leapt 
on  shore.  Edmund  with  the  remainder  took  his  place 
on  the  forecastle.  The  oars  next  to  the  bank  were 
drawn  in,  and  some  of  those  on  the  outward  side 
manned  by  the  sailors.  Then  in  its  usual  order  the 
phalanx  moved  slowly  forward  while  the  ship  floated 
along  beside  them  close  to  the  bank.  The  Danes  with 
loud  shouts  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the  arrows 
soon  began  to  fly  thickly.  Covered  by  the  long  shields 
of  the  front  rank  the  Saxons  moved  forward  steadily, 
while,  as  the  Danes  approached,  the  archers  on  the 
forecastle  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  them. 

The  confidence  of  the  Saxons  was  justified,  for  the 
combat  was  never  in  doubt.  Although  the  Northmen 
fought  bravely  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
steady  advance  of  the  wedge  of  spears,  and  very  many 
fell  beneath  the  rain  of  arrows  from  above.  Steadily 
the  wedge  made  its  way  until  it  reached  the  end  of 
the  boom.  A  few  blows  with  their  axes  sufficed  to  cut 
the  cables  which  fastened  it  in  its  place.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done  Edmund  gave  a  shout,  and  the  Saxons  at 
once  sprang  on  board  the  ship,  which  before  the  Danes 
could  follow  them  was  steered  out  into  the  stream. 

As  Egbert  had  foreseen,  the  boom  as  it  swung  round 
swept  before  it  a  number  of  the  Danish  boats,  and  im- 
prisoned them  between  it  and  the  shore.  The  oars 
were  soon  run  out,  and  while  the  men  on  the  forecastle 
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continued  their  fire  at  the  Danish  boats,  the  others 
seizing  the  oars  swept  the  Dragon  along  the  stream. 
The  Danes  strove  desperately  to  arrest  her  progress. 
Some  tried  to  run  alongside  and  board,  others  dashed 
in  among  the  oars  and  impeded  the  work  of  the  rowers, 
while  from  the  walls  of  the  town  showers  of  missiles 
were  poured  down  upon  her.  But  the  tide  was  gaining 
every  moment  in  strength,  and  partly  drifting,  partly 
rowing,  the  Dragon,  like  a  bull  attacked  by  a  pack  of 
dogs,  made  her  way  down  the  river.  Every  effort  of 
the  Danes  to  board  was  defeated,  and  many  of  their 
boats  sunk,  and  at  last  she  made  her  way  into  the  open 
sea.  There  her  sails  were  hoisted,  and  she  soon  left 
her  pursuers  behind.  Once  at  sea  her  course  was  again 
turned  north,  and  picking  up  some  prizes  on  the  way 
she  took  up  her  station  off  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Several  ships  were  captured  as  they  sailed  out  from 
the  river.  After  the  spoil  on  board  was  taken  out, 
these,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  had  always  been  the 
case  before,  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  way,  since 
had  they  been  destroyed  the  crews  must  either  have 
been  slain  or  landed.  The  first  course  was  repugnant 
to  Edmund,  the  second  could  not  be  adopted,  because 
they  would  have  carried  the  news  to  the  Danes,  that 
the  Dragon  was  off  the  river  and  no  more  ships  would 
have  put  to  sea;  and  indeed,  so  large  was  the  number 
of  Danish  vessels  always  up  the  Humber  that  a  fleet 
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could  easily  have  been  equipped  and  sent  out,  before 
which  the  Dragon  must  have  taken  flight. 

One  day  a  large  sailing  ship  was  seen  coming  out. 
The  Dragon  remained  with  lowered  sail  until  she  had 
passed;  then  started  in  pursuit,  and  speedily  came 
up  with  the  Danish  vessel.  Edmund  summoned  her 
to  surrender,  and  was  answered  by  a  Norseman  of 
great  stature  and  noble  appearance,  who  from  the  poop 
hurled  a  javelin,  which  would  have  pierced  Edmund 
had  he  not  leapt  quickly  aside.  A  few  other  darts  were 
thrown  and  then  the  Dragon  ran  alongside  the  enemy 
and  boarded  her. 

The  opposition  of  the  Northmen  was  speedily  beaten 
down,  but  their  leader  desperately  defended  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  poop.  He  was  struck  by  two  arrows,  and 
fell  on  one  knee,  and  Edmund  was  about  to  climb  the 
ladder  when  the  door  of  the  cabin  in  the  poop  opened, 
and  a  Norse  maiden  some  sixteen  years  old  sprang 
out.  Seeing  her  father  wounded  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  and  the  Saxons  preparing  to  ascend  it,  while 
others  turned  their  bows  against  the  wounded  North- 
men, she  sprang  forward  and  throwing  herself  upon 
her  knees  before  Edmund  besought  him  to  spare  her 
father's  life.  Edmund  raised  his  hand  and  the  bows 
were  lowered. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  slay  your  father,  maiden,"  he 
said  gently;  "we  slay  only  those  who  resist,  and  resis- 
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tance  on  the  part  of  a  single  man,  and  he  wounded, 
against  a  whole  ship's  crew  is  madness.  We  are  no 
sea- wolves  who  slay  for  the  pleasure  of  slaying,  but 
are  Saxons,  who  fight  for  our  country  against  the 
oppressions  and  rapine  of  your  people.  Little  right 
have  they  to  mercy  seeing  they  show  none;  but 
our  religion  enjoins  us  to  have  pity  even  upon  our 
enemies.  You  had  best  ascend  to  your  father  and  see 
to  his  wounds,  none  will  harm  you  or  him." 

The  girl  with  an  exclamation  of  thanks  sprang  up 
the  ladder.  Edmund  superintended  the  searching  of 
the  ship.  She  contained  a  great  store  of  valuables, 
which  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  Dragon.  When 
this  had  been  done  Edmund  ascended  to  the  poop.  The 
jarl  was  sitting  in  a  great  chair  placed  there.  Edmund 
had  already  learnt  from  the  crew  that  he  was  Jarl 
Siegbert,  a  no!ed  leader  of  the  Northmen.  His  daugh- 
ter had  drawn  out  the  arrows  and  bandaged  the  wounds. 

"  Jarl  Siegbert,"  Edmund  said  as  he  approached  him, 
"you  have  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Saxons,  and 
small  mercy  have  you  shown  to  those  who  have  fallen 
into  your  hands,  but  learn  now  that  we  Christian 
Saxons  take  no  vengeance  on  a  defenceless  foe.  You 
are  free  to  pursue  your  voyage  with  your  daughter 
and  your  ship  to  Norway.  Your  stores  we  have 
made  free  with,  seeing  that  they  are  all  plunder  taken 
from  the  Saxons,  and  we  do  but  reclaim  our  own." 
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"And  who  are  you,  young  sir?"  the  jarl  asked. 

"I  am  one  of  King  Alfred's  ealdormen  of  Wessex, 
Edmund  by  name." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,"  the  Dane  said,  "  as  one  who 
has  taught  the  Saxons  new  tactics,  fighting  in  a  close 
body  which  has  more  than  once  pierced  our  lines  and 
caused  our  overthrow;  but  you  are  a  mere  lad." 

"I  am  young,"  Edmund  replied,  "and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  invasions  and  oppressions  of  your  country- 
men, might  have  still  accounted  myself  as  scarce  a  man, 
but  you  have  made  warriors  of  every  West  Saxon  cap- 
able of  bearing  a  sword.  Remember,  jarl,  that  your 
life  has  been  in  Saxon  hands,  and  that  they  have  spared 
it,  so  come  not  hither  to  our  shores  again." 

"  I  purpose  not  doing  so,"  the  Northman  replied.  "  I 
have  seen  enough  of  stricken  fields,  and  was  returning 
to  my  own  country  to  hang  up  my  sword,  content  with 
the  fame  I  have  gained,  until  Woden  called  me  to  join 
his  warriors  and  feast  in  his  halls.  Since  we  may  not 
meet  there,  young  Saxon — for  they  say  that  you  Chris- 
tians look  to  a  place  where  arms  will  be  laid  aside  and 
the  sound  of  feasting  be  unheard — I  will  say  farewell. 
For  myself,  I  thank  you  not  for  my  life,  for  I  would 
rather  have  died  as  I  have  lived  with  my  sword  in  my 
hand;  but  for  my  daughter's  sake  I  thank  you,  for  she 
is  but  young  to  be  left  unprotected  in  the  world." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  Danish  vessel  continued  on 
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her  way,  and  the  Dragon  again  took  her  station  on  the 
look-out.  She  was  now  deep  in  the  water,  and  after 
picking  up  one  or  two  more  small  prizes,  Edmund  and 
Egbert  determined  to  return  home. 

It  was  probable  that  the  Danes  would  soon  take  the 
alarm  and  despatch  a  fleet  to  attack  them.  Laden  down 
as  the  Dragon  was,  her  speed  under  oars  was  materially 
affected,  and  it  was  advisable  to  stow  away  their 
booty  before  proceeding  with  further  adventures. 
Her  head  was  turned  south,  and  she  coasted  down  the 
eastern  shores  of  England  without  adventure.  Several 
Danish  vessels  were  seen  arriving  at  or  quitting  the 
coast,  but  the  Dragon  continued  her  course  without 
heeding  them,  and  rounding  the  Forelands,  sailed 
along  the  south  coast  and  made  her  way  up  the 
Parrot. 

Upon  inquiry  they  learnt  that  no  event  of  any 
importance  had  taken  place  during  their  absence. 
The  Danes  were  complete  masters  of  the  country. 
King  Alfred  was  in  hiding,  none  knew  where.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Danes  were  at  their  camp  at 
Chippenham,  but  parties  roamed  here  and  there  through 
the  land. 

Dressed  as  countrymen,  Edmund  and  Egbert  made 
their  way  to  Exeter,  and  there  arranged  with  some 
traders  for  the  purchase  of  the  less  valuable  portion  of 
the  Dragon's  cargo.  This  consisted  of  rich  clothing, 
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silks  and  other  stuffs,  wine,  vestments,  and  altar  hang- 
ings from  churches,  arms  and  armour,  hides  and  skins. 
The  prices  obtained  were  far  below  the  real  value  of 
the  articles,  for  money  was  scarce,  and  none  could  say 
when  the  Danes  might  again  swoop  down  and  clear 
out  the  contents  of  the  warehouses.  Nevertheless  the 
sum  obtained  was  a  large  one  for  those  days,  and  this 
did  not  include  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  goblets, 
salvers,  vases,  and  utensils  used  in  the  celebration  of 
religious  services. 

Of  these,  spoiled  from  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  they  had  obtained  a 
considerable  number.  These  were  buried  in  the  wood 
near  the  lonely  spot  at  which  the  Dragon  was  moored, 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  was  sent  in  waggons — the  more 
valuable  portions  hidden  under  the  hides  and  skins — to 
Exeter.  The  amount  which  had  been  obtained  from 
the  cargo  was  divided  as  agreed  before  starting:  twenty- 
five  shares  were  set  apart  for  the  king,  twenty-five 
shares  were  divided  between  the  two  leaders,  and  each 
soldier  and  sailor  had  one  share.  All  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  adventure,  and  with  the  damage 
which  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  Danes. 

A  fortnight's  leave  was  given,  for  the  men  to  visit 
their  homes,  and  the  money  which  they  had  gained  in 
their  trip  was  of  great  use  to  their  friends  in  enabling 
them  to  repair  the  damages  effected  by  the  Danes. 
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Not  a  man  was  absent  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the 
Dragon  again  made  her  way  down  to  the  sea. 

It  was  midwinter  now,  and  they  cruised  along  the 
southern  coast  of  England  without  perceiving  a  single 
hostile  sail.  They  lay  for  a  week  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  and  then  saw  four  large  Danish  vessels 
making  their  way  down  the  river.  They  were  all 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  strongly  built,  and  full  of 
men,  and  the  Saxons  judged  them  to  be  too  strong  to 
be  attacked  in  company.  The  Northmen,  on  seeing 
the  golden  dragon  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Saxon 
ship,  at  once  made  towards  her,  keeping  in  a  close 
body;  but  the  Dragon  with  sails  and  oars  easily  left 
them  behind,  and  the  Danes  giving  up  the  pursuit 
continued  on  their  way. 

The  Dragon  fell  into  their  wake  and  followed  at  a 
distance,  hoping  that  one  might  prove  slower  than  the 
others,  or  that  they  might  in  the  night  get  separated. 
At  nightfall,  however,  the  Danes  lit  cressets  of  tar  and 
hemp,  which  enabled  them  not  only  to  keep  close  to- 
gether, but  sent  out  a  wide  circle  of  light,  so  that  they 
could  perceive  the  Dragon  should  she  venture  to  ap- 
proach. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  Dragon  followed  pa- 
tiently. 

"  The  weather  is  about  to  change,"  Egbert  said  on 
the  third  morning.  "Methinks  that  there  is  a  storm 
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brewing,  and  if  this  be  so  the  Northmen  may  well 
get  separated,  and  we  may  pick  up  one  away  from  her 
fellows." 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  sky,  and  the  wind  soon 
blew  in  furious  gusts,  raising  a  sea  so  heavy  that  the 
Saxons  were  obliged  to  lay  in  their  oars.  By  night- 
fall it  was  blowing  a  furious  gale.  In  the  gathering 
darkness  and  the  flying  scud  the  ships  of  the  Danes 
were  lost  sight  of;  but  this  was  of  little  consequence 
now,  for  the  attention  of  the  Saxons  was  directed  to 
their  own  safety. 

For  the  next  three  days  their  position  was  one  of 
the  greatest  danger.  With  only  a  rag  of  sail  set  they 
ran  before  the  gale  from  the  south-west.  Every  wave 
as  it  overtook  them  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
ship;  but  the  Dragon,  light  and  buoyant,  and  ably 
handled,  rode  safely  over  the  waves.  On  the  fourth 
morning  the  wind  was  still  blowing  fiercely,  although 
its  force  had  in  some  degree  moderated.  As  the  day- 
light dawned  Edmund  and  Egbert,  who  had  hardly  left 
the  poop  since  the  storm  began,  looked  anxiously  ahead. 

"Surely,  Edmund,  I  see  a  dark  mass  ahead?"  Egbert 
exclaimed. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Edmund  gazed  silently  ahead. 

"It  is  so,  Egbert,"  he  said;  "it  is  a  rocky  coast.  Do 
you  not  see  a  white  fringe  below  where  the  waves 
strike  against  it?" 
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As  the  light  became  clearer  the  imminence  of  their 
peril  grew  more  distinct.  A  lofty  iron-bound  coast  rose 
in  front  of  them,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  on  either  hand.  The  seas  broke  with  terrible 
force  against  its  base,  sending  its  spray  far  up  on  the 
cliffs. 

"Could  we  bring  her  about?"  Edmund  asked  the 
chief  of  the  sailors. 

"It  would  be  useless,"  the  man  said.  "She  could 
not  make  her  way  in  the  teeth  of  this  gale." 

"That  I  see,"  Edmund  said;  "but  at  present  we  are 
rushing  on  to  destruction.  If  we  bring  her  to  the  wind 
we  may  run  some  distance  along  the  coast  before  we 
are  driven  ashore,  and  may  perceive  some  spot  towards 
which  we  may  direct  her  with  a  chance  of  making 
land  ere  she  goes  to  pieces." 

The  [sail  was  still  further  lessened  and  the  ship's 
head  brought  round  parallel  with  the  coast. 

The  Dragon  laboured  tremendously  as  the  sea  struck 
her  full  on  the  beam,  and  every  wave  flooded  her  low 
waist.  Each  sea  which  struck  her  lifted  her  bodily 
to  leeward,  and  for  every  foot  she  sailed  forward  she 
was  driven  one  towards  the  coast.  This  was  now  but 
three  miles  distant,  and  another  hour  would  ensure  her 
destruction;  for  none  there  hoped  that  the  anchors, 
even  should  they  find  bottom,  could  hold  her  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  Every  eye  was  directed 
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towards  the  shore,  but  no  break  could  be  seen  in  the 
wall  of  rock  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  water. 

"I  fear  it  is  hopeless,"  Edmund  said  to  Egbert;  "the 
strongest  swimmer  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  an 
instant  against  those  rocks." 

"He  would  indeed,"  Egbert  replied.  "I  wish  now 
that  we  had  boldly  engaged  the  four  Danish  ships.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  for  us  to  have  died  fighting 
for  England  on  their  decks  than  to  have  perished  here." 

The  time  passed  slowly.  Every  minute  the  Dragon 
was  swept  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  rocks. 

"She  will  just  make  that  headland,"  the  master 
sailor  said,  "and  that  is  all.  Once  round  it  we  had 
best  turn  her  head  to  the  rocks.  If  the  cliffs  rise  as  here 
sheer  from  the  water,  the  moment  she  strikes  will  be 
the  last  for  all  of  us ;  but  if  the  rocks  are,  as  in  some 
places,  piled  high  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  a  few  may 
possibly  manage  to  leap  from  her  forecastle  as  she 
strikes  and  to  clamber  up." 

Scarce  a  word  was  spoken  on  board  the  Dragon 
as  she  came  abreast  of  the  headland.  It  was  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  The  roar  of  the  seas  as  they 
struck  its  base  sounded  high  above  the  din  of  the 
storm.  Great  sheets  of  foam  were  thrown  up  to  a  vast 
height,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  water  from  the  reflux 
of  the  waves  was  so  great  that  the  Dragon  was  tossed 
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upon  it  like  a  cock-boat,  and  each  man  had  to  grasp  at 
shroud  or  bulwark  to  retain  his  footing. 

Suddenly  a  cheer  burst  from  end  to  end  of  the  ship. 
Beyond  the  headland  a  great  gap  was  visible  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  as  if  the  cliffs  had  been  rent  in  sunder 
by  some  tremendous  convulsion,  and  a  fiord  was  seen 
stretching  away  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  Dragon's  head  was  turned, 
and  soon  she  was  flying  before  the  wind  up  the  inlet. 
A  mile  farther  and  the  fiord  widened  to  a  lake  some 
two  miles  across  between  steep  hills  clothed  from  foot 
to  summit  with  trees. 

Its  course  was  winding  and  they  were  soon  sheltered 
from  the  gale  and  were  gliding  quietly  over  compara- 
tively tranquil  water.  Ten  miles  up  the  anchor  was 
let  go  in  a  sheltered  inlet,  and  Edmund  summoned  the 
whole  crew  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their  marvel- 
lous escape. 

The  Dragon  had  suffered  severely  in  her  conflict 
with  the  elements,  her  large  sails  had  been  split  or 
blown  away,  the  bulwarks  at  her  waist  had  been  shat- 
tered, and  considerable  damage  done  to  her  gear  and 
fittings.  Four-and-twenty  hours  were  allowed  to  the 
men  for  rest  after  their  labours,  and  then  all  hands 
were  set  to  work  to  refit. 

The  next  morning  Edmund  said  to  his  kinsman: 

"I  will  take  two  of  the  men  and  go  ashore  to  hunt; 
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there  should  be  wild  boar  and  deer  in  these  forests, 
and  all  would  be  glad  of  some  fresh  meat." 

"Be  careful,  Edmund;  remember  you  are  in  the 
country  of  our  enemies,  for  without  doubt  this  land  to 
which  we  have  been  blown  is  Norway;  and  although 
we  can  see  no  signs  of  habitations  there  may  well  be 
villages  somewhere  among  these  hills." 

"I  will  be  careful,"  Edmund  said,  laughing;  "and  if 
I  do  not  return  in  two  days  do  you  set  sail  without 
me.  I  should  like  to  discover  the  abode  of  some 
Northern  jarl;  it  would  indeed  be  a  grand  retaliation  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  the  sufferings  they  have  inflicted 
upon  us." 

"That  would  be  good  work,"  Egbert  said;  "never- 
theless I  own  that  at  present  I  am  anxious  to  be  at 
sea  again." 

"  Two  days  will  be  sufficient  to  refit,"  Edmund  said, 
"and  then  we  will  spread  our  wings.  Good-bye, 
Egbert,  I  will  be  back  by  sunset,  and  I  hope  with  a 
deer  or  two." 

Selecting  a  couple  of  followers,  both  skilled  with  the 
bow,  and  all  being  armed  with  spears,  Edmund  leapt 
ashore,  for  the  water  was  deep  up  to  the  rocks,  and  the 
Dragon  had  been  moored  alongside  for  the  convenience 
of  taking  on  board  the  wood  for  the  repairs. 

Although  those  on  board  the  Dragon  guessed  it  not, 
many  eyes  were  watching  them.  A  small  fishing 
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village  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  fiord  a  mile  or  two  be- 
yond the  inlet  in  which  the  ship  was  moored.  Hidden 
as  they  were  among  the  trees  the  huts  had  not  been 
noticed  by  the  Saxons,  but  the  strange  ship  had  been 
seen  by  some  of  those  in  the  village,  and  the  fishermen 
at  once  pronounced  that  whencesoever  she  might  have 
come  she  was  assuredly  no  Northman's  ship.  Messen- 
gers had  immediately  been  sent  to  the  villages  among 
the  hills.  These  were  widely  scattered,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  day  after  the  ship's  arrival  that  a  force  was 
collected  which  was  deemed  sufficient  to  attack  it. 
Already,  as  Edmund  leapt  ashore,  the  Norsemen  were 
making  their  way  quietly  through  the  forest  towards 
the  Dragon. 

Edmund  had  advanced  but  a  few  hundred  yards  up 
the  hillside  when  a  large  party  of  Norsemen  suddenly 
sprang  upon  him.  Two  Saxon  arrows  flew  true  to 
their  marks,  then  the  Danes  rushed  upon  them.  So 
far  no  words  had  been  spoken,  but  Edmund  placed  to 
his  lips  the  whistle  with  which  he  gave  orders  on 
board  the  ship  and  blew  a  long  shrill  note,  and  then 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

"The  Danes!  the  Danes!  push  off!" 

The  instant  afterwards  he  was  attacked.  He  and 
his  men  fought  bravely,  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  latter 
were  cut  down  and  Edmund  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  club. 
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A  minute  later  the  din  of  battle  rose  by  the  water's 
side;  Edmund's  whistle  and  shout  had  been  heard, 
and  the  Saxons  on  shore  sprang  on  board  and  seized 
their  spears  and  bows  just  as  the  Danes  poured  down 
through  the  trees.  For  a  time  the  Saxons  defended 
the  ship  against  the  desperate  attempts  of  the  Danes 
to  gain  footing  on  her;  but  seeing  the  number  of  its 
assailants,  and  being  certain  that  Edmund  was  killed 
or  captured,  Egbert  ordered  the  ropes  to  be  cut,  and 
the  Dragon  was  thrust  away  from  the  rocks.  The  oars 
were  then  got  out  and  she  rowed  out  of  bow-shot  from 
the  shore.  Then  Egbert  held  a  consultation  with  the 
leading  men  among  the  Saxons. 

All  on  board  were  filled  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
their  young  leader,  but  they  felt  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him,  and  it  would  be  but  courting  danger 
to  remain  longer  in  the  fiord.  Since  so  large  a  force 
had  been  collected  in  the  forest  news  might  have  been 
sent  to  the  ports,  and  at  any  moment  they  might  see 
a  fleet  of  the  Northmen's  galleys  barring  their  retreat; 
therefore  with  bitter  grief  and  lamentation  the  Dragon's 
sails  were  hoisted  and  she  made  her  way  to  sea. 

"  My  only  consolation  is,"  Egbert  said,  "  that  if  the 
brave  lad  is  not  killed  at  once  he  may  yet  find  his  way 
back  to  England.  He  is  so  ready  of  wit  and  full  of 
invention  that,  if  any  can  possibly  extricate  themselves 
from  such  a  strait,  it  is  assuredly  he;  but  I  fear  that 
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he  fell  in  the  first  onslaught.  Brave  lad,  even  in  the 
moment  of  his  own  peril  he  thought  first  of  us.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  timely  warning  we  should  have 
been  taken  unawares,  and  many  must  have  been 
killed  even  if  the  Dragon  herself  escaped  capture." 

The  storm  had  entirely  abated,  and  the  waters 
sparkled  brightly  in  the  cold  January  sun  as  the 
Dragon  sailed  out  between  the  two  headlands  into  the 
sea.  Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  crew  to 
those  which  had  animated  them  when,  two  days  before, 
they  had  passed  through  the  channel;  then  every 
heart  beat  with  joy  and  thankfulness;  now  the  deepest 
depression  and  grief  reigned  on  board. 

Edmund  was  adored  by  his  followers.  His  kindness 
as  their  ealdorman,  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  leader, 
his  cheerfulness  and  brightness  under  every  danger  and 
peril  had  immensely  endeared  him  to  their  hearts,  and 
each  man  felt  that  he  had  sustained  an  irretrievable  loss, 
and  that  with  their  chief  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  Dragon  and  directed  their  enterprises  was  gone. 

Egbert  was  a  valiant  warrior,  and  was  an  admirable 
second  to  an  enterprising  leader,  but  he  was  altogether 
without  initiative,  and,  except  when  excited  by  danger, 
was  dull  and  silent.  Although  all  esteemed  him  and 
honoured  him  for  his  strength  and  bravery,  they  felt 
that  he  would  be  a  poor  substitute  indeed  for  the 
leader  they  had  lost. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  PRISONER. 

HEN  Edmund  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
that  he  was  being  carried  along  on  a  rough 
litter  through  the  forest.  It  was  some 
little  time  before  he  realized  his  position  and  recalled 
the  circumstances  of  the  attack.  After  the  Dragon 
had  moved  safely  out  into  the  fiord,  its  assailants  had 
returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had  attacked  the 
three  Saxons  who  had  landed.  Two  of  them  were 
without  life,  but  they  found  that  the  third,  who, 
from  his  habiliments  was  evidently  of  higher  rank,  and 
whom  they  judged,  although  still  but  a  youth,  to  be 
the  commander  of  the  Saxon  party,  had  only  been 
stunned  by  the  blow  of  the  club  which  had  felled  him. 
It  was  at  once  resolved  to  carry  him  to  the  jarl  of 
the  district,  who  would  assuredly  wish  to  learn  from 
him  the  meaning  of  the  coming  of  the  strange  ship. 
That  the  Dragon  was  a  Saxon  vessel  the  Northmen 
were  sure.  Many  of  them  had  been  on  expeditions 
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across  the  seas,  and  knew  the  Saxons  both  from  their 
dress  and  manner  of  wearing  their  hair,  but  the  ship 
was  unlike  anything  they  had  seen  before,  and  it 
seemed  above  all  things  strange  that  when,  as  they 
understood,  England  had  been  completely  conquered, 
Saxon  war-ships  should  be  entering  a  northern  fiord. 

For  many  hours  Edmund  was  carried  through  the 
forest.  He  wondered  to  himself  whether  he  would  be 
slain  on  his  arrival  or  kept  as  a  slave,  for  the  Norse 
and  Saxon  tongues  were  so  similar  that  he  was  per- 
fectly able  to  understand  the  language  of  his  captors. 
A  party  of  twelve  men  accompanied  him,  four  of  whom 
bore  the  litter,  and  were  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
others.  After  some  hours  the  feeling  of  giddiness  and 
weakness  passed  off,  and  on  the  men  stopping  to 
change  bearers  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  walk. 

Hitherto  he  had  lain  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  he 
thought  it  better  to  remain  as  he  was  until  he  felt 
perfectly  able  to  keep  up  with  his  captors  in  a  journey 
which  might,  for  aught  he  knew,  be  a  long  one.  The 
Northmen  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  finding  that 
their  burden  need  no  longer  be  carried,  and  throwing 
aside  the  boughs  which  had  formed  the  litter,  pro- 
ceeded with  him  on  their  way.  They  asked  him 
many  questions  concerning  the  Dragon.  Most  of 
these  he  answered  readily  enough,  but  he  evaded  those 
as  to  the  place  where  she  had  been  built,  or  the  port 
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from  which  she  had  sailed.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  that  they  arrived  at  the  abode  of  the 
Jarl  Bijorn. 

It  was  a  rough  abode  constructed  of  timber,  thatched 
with  rushes,  for  as  yet  the  Northmen  were  scarcely  a 
settled  people,  the  tribes  for  the  most  part  wandering 
in  the  forests  hunting  when  not  engaged  in  those 
warlike  expeditions  which  they  loved  above  all  other 
things.  Only  the  leaders  dwelt  in  anything  like  per- 
manent abodes,  the  rest  raising  huts  of  boughs  at  such 
places  as  they  might  make  any  stay  at. 

One  of  Edmund's  conductors  had  gone  on  ahead, 
and  as  the  party  approached  the  building  Bijorn  came 
out  from  his  house  to  meet  them.  He  was,  like  almost 
all  the  Northmen,  a  man  of  great  stature  and  immense 
strength.  Some  fifty  years  had  passed  over  his  head, 
but  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life;  for  the 
Northmen,  owing  to  their  life  of  constant  activity,  the 
development  of  their  muscles  from  childhood,  and  their 
existence  passed  in  the  open  air,  retained  their  strength 
and  vigour  to  a  great  age. 

So  assiduous  was  their  training,  and  so  rapidly  did 
their  figures  develop  in  consequence,  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  a  young  Northman  received  arms  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  man,  although  he  did  not  marry  until 
many  years  afterwards,  early  wedlock  being  strongly 
discouraged  among  them.  By  Bijorn's  side  stood  his 
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son,  who,  though  but  twenty-two  years  old,  rivalled 
him  in  stature  and  in  muscular  development,  although 
lacking  the  great  width  of  shoulder  of  the  jarl. 

As  Edmund  approached,  a  war-horse  of  the  jarl  fas- 
tened up  to  a  post  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  house 
neighed  loudly.  Bijorn  looked  surprised.  The  neigh- 
ing of  a  horse  among  the  Northmen  was  regarded  as 
the  happiest  of  auguries,  and  in  their  sacred  groves 
horses  were  tied  up,  as  the  neighing  of  these  animals 
was  considered  an  infallible  proof  that  a  propitious 
answer  would  be  given  by  the  gods  to  the  prayer  of 
any  petitioner  who  sought  their  aid. 

"By  Thor!"  Bijorn  exclaimed,  "my  good  war-horse 
welcomes  the  stranger.  As  I  said  to  you  anon,  Sweyn, 
I  had  intended  to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  Odin;  but 
as  the  gods  have  thus  declared  him  welcome  here  I 
must  needs  change  my  intentions.  Who  are  you,  young 
Saxon?"  he  asked  as  Edmund  was  brought  before 
him,  "and  whence  do  you  come?  And  how  is  it 
that  a  war-ship  of  your  people  is  found  upon  our 
coasts?" 

"  I  am  Edmund,"  the  young  man  said  steadily,  "an 
ealdorman  of  King  Alfred  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
ship  which  was  seen  on  your  coast  is  mine;  I  built  it 
to  attack  the  Northmen  who  harry  our  coasts.  I  am 
here  because,  when  in  chase  of  four  of  your  ships,  a 
storm  arose  and  blew  us  hither." 
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"You  speak  boldly,"  the  jarl  said,  "for  one  in  the 
hands  of  his  foes.  How  old  are  you?" 

"  I  am  twenty-two,"  Edmund  replied. 

"The  same  age  as  you,  Sweyn.  Stand  side  by  side 
and  let  me  compare  you.  Ay,"  he  went  on,  "  he  lacks 
nigh  three  inches  of  your  height,  but  he  is  more  than 
that  bigger  across  the  shoulders — a  stalwart  young 
champion,  indeed,  and  does  brave  credit  to  his  rearing. 
These  West  Saxons  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
foemen,  and  handled  us  roughly  last  year,  as  this  will 
testify;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  scar  of  a  sword-cut 
across  his  face.  "Doubtless  this  is  the  son  of  that 
Saxon  earl  who  more  than  once  last  summer  inflicted 
heavy  losses  upon  us.  Is  that  so,  young  Saxon?" 

"  I  am  the  Ealdorman  Edmund  himself,"  the  young 
man  replied  quietly.  "  My  successes  were  won  not  by 
my  own  strength  or  courage,  but  by  the  valour  of 
those  under  me,  who,  fighting  in  a  novel  manner, 
gained  advantage  over  your  Northmen." 

"By  Thor!"  Bijorn  exclaimed,  "and  this  is  the  youth 
who  attacked  us  at  night  and  drove  off  the  cattle  we 
had  taken  and  slew  many  of  our  followers,  Sweyn! 
Truly  he  would  be  a  rare  sacrifice  to  offer  to  Odin; 
but  the  god  has  himself  welcomed  him  here." 

"It  may  be  that  he  welcomed  him  as  a  sacrifice, 
father,"  Sweyn  suggested. 

"Ah!  that  may  be  so,"  the  jarl  replied.     "We  must 
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consult  the  omens  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  my 
charger's  neighing.  Nevertheless  in  either  case  I  shall 
be  content,  for  if  he  be  not  welcomed  as  a  sacrifice  he 
is  welcome  as  bringing  good  fortune;  and  in  truth  he 
will  make  a  noble  cup-bearer  to  me.  It  is  not  every 
jarl  who  is  waited  upon  by  a  Saxon  ealdorman.  But 
till  the  omens  have  spoken  let  him  be  set  aside  and 
carefully  watched.  In  a  day  or  two  we  will  journey 
to  Odin's  temple  and  there  consult  the  auguries." 

Three  days  passed,  during  which  Edmund  was  well 
fed  and  treated.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
ordered  to  accompany  the  jarl  on  a  journey.  Two 
days'  travelling  brought  them  to  a  temple  of'  Odin. 
It  was  a  rough  structure  of  unhewn  stones  situated  in 
a  wood.  Bijorn  and  his  son  entered,  while  Edmund 
remained  without  under  a  guard.  Presently  the  jarl 
and  his  son  came  out  with  a  priest.  The  latter  carried 
a  white  bag  in  his  hand  with  twelve  small  pieces  of 
wood.  On  half  of  these  four  small  nicks  were  cut,  on 
the  others  five  nicks.  All  were  placed  in  the  bag, 
which  was  then  shaken. 

"Now,"  the  priest  said,  "you  will  see  the  will  of 
Odin;  the  first  three  sticks  drawn  out  will  declare  it. 
If  two  of  the  three  bear  an  even  number  of  nicks,  the 
neigh  of  your  horse  signifies  that  Odin  accepted  the 
sacrifice;  if  two  of  them  bear  unequal  numbers,  then  it 
meant  that  his  coming  was  propitious  to  you." 
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The  bag  was  again  shaken.  Edmund  looked  on 
calmly,  for  Saxons  and  Northmen  alike  disdained  to 
show  the  slightest  fear  of  death;  even  the  colour  did 
not  fade  from  his  cheek  as  he  watched  the  trial  upon 
which  his  life  depended. 

The  first  stick  drawn  out  bore  five  marks;  the  priest 
showed  it  to  the  jarl,  and  without  a  word  dropped  it 
in  the  bag  again.  This  was  again  shaken  and  another 
stick  drawn  out;  this  bore  but  four  notches;  the  chances 
were  even.  The  silence  was  unbroken  until  the  third 
twig  was  drawn. 

"  Odin  has  spoken,"  the  priest  said.  "  The  neigh  of 
the  horse  indicated  that  the  coming  of  this  Saxon  was 
propitious  to  your  house." 

The  jarl  gave  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  while 
Sweyn's  brow  darkened.  Bijorn  had  indeed  set  his 
heart  upon  retaining  this  famous  young  Saxon  leader 
as  his  slave  and  cup-bearer,  and  it  was  probable  that 
in  his  interview  with  the  priest  before  the  drawing 
his  inclinations  had  been  clearly  shown,  for  a  slight 
difference  between  the  thickness  of  the  sticks  might 
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well  have  existed  and  served  as  an  index  to  the  priest 
in  drawing  them. 

Bijorn,  in  his  gratification  at  the  answer  of  the  god, 
bestowed  a  handsome  present  upon  the  priest,  and  then 
rode  back  to  his  abode  well  content  with  his  journey. 
Edmund  was  at  once  installed  in  his  new  duties. 
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Hitherto  he  had  not  entered  the  house  nor  seen  the 
females  of  the  family.  Ulfra,  the  jarl's  wife,  was  a 
woman  of  commanding  stature  and  appearance.  Like 
most  of  the  northern  women  she  had  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  many  wanderings,  and  shared  his 
dangers  and  privations.  The  wives  of  the  Norsemen 
occupied  a  far  more  exalted  position  in  the  households 
of  their  lords  than  did  those  of  the  people  of  southern 
Europe;  they  were  not  only  mistresses  of  the  house, 
but  were  treated  with  respect  as  well  as  with  affection; 
they  were  not,  as  in  the  south,  regarded  as  puppets  for 
the  amusements  of  an  idle  hour,  but  were  the  com- 
panions and  advisers  of  their  husbands,  occupying  a 
position  at  least  as  free  and  respected  as  at  the  present 
day. 

There  were  two  daughters,  who  both  bade  fair  to 
resemble  their  mother  in  stature  and  dignity  of  demean- 
our, for  both  were  models  of  female  strength  and 
activity.  Edmund's  duties  were  light.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  gathered  firewood  for  the  household;  at  the 
meals  he  handed  the  dishes,  and  taking  his  station  be- 
hind the  jarl's  chair,  refilled  his  goblet  with  mead  as 
often  as  it  was  empty.  Usually  a  large  party  sat  down 
to  supper,  for  an  expedition  to  France  was  talked 
of  in  the  spring,  and  the  jarls  and  warriors  often  met 
to  discuss  the  place  of  starting,  the  arrangements  for 
the  voyage,  and  the  numbers  which  each  leader  would 
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place  in  the  field.  The  feasts  were  kept  up  to  a  late 
hour,and,as  was  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Northmen, 
the  arrangements  decided  upon  overnight  were  redis- 
cussed  at  a  morning  meeting;  for  they  held  that 
while  over  the  wine-cup  each  man  would  speak  the 
truth  frankly  and  honestly,  the  colder  counsels  and 
greater  prudence  which  the  morning  brought  were 
needed  before  any  matter  could  be  finally  settled. 

A  month  thus  passed,  and  Bijorn,  his  family  and 
followers  then  moved  south,  as  there  was  to  be  a  great 
conference  near  the  southern  point  of  the  country,  at 
which  a  large  number  of  the  chiefs  from  Denmark 
were  to  be  present. 

Edmund  observed  that  for  some  reason  Sweyn  was 
looking  forward  anxiously  to  this  meeting,  and  his 
sisters  more  than  once  joked  him  about  his  anxiety. 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  the  jarl  said  one  day  in  answer  to 
such  an  observation.  "  Sweyn  is  but  a  lad  yet.  I  know 
what  you  are  driving  at,  and  that  Sweyn  is  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  my  old  companion's  daughter,  the 
pretty  Freda;  I  noted  it  when  we  were  in  camp  together; 
but  it  will  be  fully  another  ten  years  yet  before  Sweyn 
can  think  of  marrying.  He  has  got  to  win  for  himself 
the  name  of  a  great  warrior  before  a  jarl's  daughter  of 
proper  spirit  would  so  much  as  think  of  him.  When 
he  has  the  spoils  of  France  to  lay  at  her  feet  it  will 
be  time  enough." 
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Sweyn  made  no  reply,  but  Edmund  saw  that  he  was 
far  from  pleased  at  his  father's  words,  and  a  look  of 
surly  determination  on  his  face  showed  the  young 
Saxon  that  he  would  go  his  own  way  in  the  matter  if 
it  lay  in  his  power. 

After  ten  days'  travelling  the  party  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous.  Here  drawn  up  on  the  shore  were  a  vast 
number  of  galleys  of  all  sizes,  for  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  had  assembled  had  journeyed  by  sea.  Great 
numbers  of  huts  of  boughs  and  many  tents  constructed 
of  sails  had  been  erected.  Edmund  and  the  other 
slaves,  these  being  either  Saxons  or  Franks  captured 
in  war,  soon  erected  bowers  for  the  jarl  and  his  family. 

Edmund  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  meeting 
with  much  anxiety,  for  he  had  judged  that  some  mode 
of  escape  might  there  open  to  him.  Among  the  Saxon 
slaves  were  several  young  men  of  strength  and  vigour, 
and  Edmund  had  confided  to  them  his  project  of  steal- 
ing a  boat  and  sailing  away  in  it,  and  they,  knowing 
that  he  had  experience  in  navigation,  had  readily  con- 
sented to  join  him  in  making  an  effort  for  freedom. 

The  jarl  and  his  family  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
many  of  their  companions  in  arms,  and  the  day  after 
their  arrival  Bijorn  told  Edmund  to  accompany  him 
to  a  banquet  at  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  be 
present.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  they  set  out  and 
presently  arrived  at  a  large  tent.  Edmund  waited 
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without  until  the  attendants  carried  in  the  dishes, 
when  he  entered  with  them  and  prepared  to  take  his 
place  behind  his  master's  seat.  From  a  few  words 
which  had  passed  between  Sweyn  and  his  sisters 
Edmund  doubted  not  that  the  companion  with  whom 
Bijorn  was  going  to  dine  was  the  father  of  the  maiden 
about  whom  they  had  joked  him.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised when  on  entering  he  saw  Sweyn  talking  ear- 
nestly with  a  damsel  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest. 

The  entrance  of  the  viands  was  the  signal  for  all  to 
take  their  places  at  the  table.  There  were  in  all  six- 
teen in  number,  and  as  nearly  half  were  women  the 
meeting  was  evidently  of  a  family  character,  as  upon 
occasions  of  importance  or  when  serious  discussions 
were  to  take  place  men  alone  sat  down.  As  Edmund 
advanced  to  take  his  place,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  jarl 
who  seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  as  he 
did  so  he  gave  a  slight  start  of  surprise,  for  he  at  once 
recognized  in  him  the  Northman  Siegbert,  whose  ship 
he  had  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  From 
him  his  eye  glanced  at  the  girl  by  whose  side  Sweyn 
was  on  the  point  of  seating  himself,  and  recognized  in 
her  the  maiden  who  had  besought  her  father's  life. 
The  dinner  commenced  and  proceeded  for  some  little 
time,  when  Edmund  saw  the  girl  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

"  Who  is  that  who  is  standing  behind  your  father's 
chair?"  she  asked  Sweyn. 
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"A  Saxon  slave,"  he  answered.  "His  vessel  was 
well-nigh  wrecked  on  our  coast.  Our  people  captured 
him  and  slew  some  of  his  followers,  and  the  ship 
speedily  took  to  flight." 

'"Father,"  the  girl  said  in  a  clear  voice,  which  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  all,  "unless  my  eyes 
deceive  me  the  young  Saxon  standing  behind  Jarl 
Bijorn  is  he  whose  ship  captured  us  as  we  left  England, 
and  who  suffered  no  harm  to  be  done  to  us." 

The  Northman  turned  in  his  chair. 

"It  is  he,  Freda,  surely  enough,  though  how  he 
comes  to  be  a  slave  here  to  my  comrade  Bijorn  I  know 
not.  Bijorn,  my  friend,  I  owe  this  youth  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude;  he  had  my  life  and  the  life  and  honour 
of  Freda  in  his  hands,  and  he  spared  both,  and,  slave 
though  he  may  be  of  yours  at  present,  yet  I  hail 
him  as  my  friend.  Tell  me  how  came  he  in  your 
hands  ?  He  is  Edmund,  the  valiant  young  Saxon  who 
smote  us  more  than  once  so  heavily  down  in  Wessex." 

"  I  know  it,"  Bijorn  replied,  "  and  will  tell  you  how 
he  came  into  my  hands,  and  in  truth  he  was  captured 
by  accident  and  not  by  any  valour  of  my  arm."  The 
jarl  then  related  the  circumstances  under  which  Ed- 
mund had  been  captured,  and  the  narrow  escape  he 
had  had  of  being  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Odin.  And 
Siegbert  then  told  his  guests  at  length  the  incidents 
of  his  capture  by  the  Dragon, 
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"  He  let  me  go  free  and  without  a  ransom,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  and  that  part  of  my  obligation  I  should  be 
glad  to  repay,  though  for  his  gentleness  to  Freda  I 
must  still  remain  his  debtor.  What  say  you,  Bijorn, 
will  you  sell  him  to  me?  Name  your  price  in  horses, 
arms,  and  armour,  and  whatever  it  be  I  will  pay  it  to 
you." 

"  In  truth,  Siegbert,"  Bijorn  said,  "  I  like  not  to  part 
with  the  lad;  but  since  you  are  so  urgent,  and  seeing 
that  you  cannot  otherwise  discharge  the  obligation 
under  which,  as  you  say,  he  has  laid  you,  I  cannot 
refuse  your  prayer.  As  to  the  price,  we  will  arrange 
that  anon." 

"  Then  it  is  settled,"  Siegbert  said.  "  You  are  a  free 
man,  Ealdorman  Edmund;"  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  youth.  "  Now  seat  yourself  at  the  table  with 
my  guests;  there  are  none  here  but  may  feel  honoured 
at  dining  with  one  of  King  Alfred's  bravest  thanes." 

The  transformation  in  Edmund's  position  was  sudden 
indeed;  a  moment  since  he  was  a  slave,  and  although 
he  had  determined  upon  making  an  effort  for  freedom, 
he  had  known  that  the  chances  of  escape  were  small, 
as  swift  galleys  would  have  been  sent  off  in  pursuit, 
and  it  was  probable  that  he  would  have  been  speedily 
overtaken  and  brought  back.  Now  he  was  free,  and 
would  doubtless  be  allowed  to  return  home  with  the 
first  party  who  sailed  thither. 
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Siegbert  at  once  tried  to  make  Edmund  feel  at  home, 
addressing  much  of  his  conversation  to  him.  Bijorn, 
too,  spoke  in  a  friendly  manner  with  him,  but  Sweyn 
was  silent  and  sullen;  he  was  clearly  ill-pleased  at  this 
change  of  fortune  which  had  turned  his  father's  slave 
into  a  fellow-guest  and  equal.  His  annoyance  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  Freda  who 
had  recognized  the  young  Saxon,  and  the  pleasure 
which  her  face  evinced  when  her  father  proposed  to 
purchase  him  from  Bijorn  angered  him  still  more.  In 
his  heart  he  cursed  the  horse  whose  welcoming  neigh 
had  in  the  first  instance  saved  Edmund's  life,  and  the 
trial  by  augury  which  had  confirmed  the  first  omen. 
After  the  banquet  was  over  Siegbert  requested  Ed- 
mund to  relate  his  various  adventures. 

The  telling  of  tales  of  daring  was  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  the  Danes;  Siegbert  and  his  friends 
quaffed  great  bumpers  of  mead;  and  the  ladies  sat 
apart  listening  while  Edmund  told  his  story. 

"You  have  a  brave  record,  indeed,"  Siegbert  said 
when  he  had  finished,  "for  one  so  young;  and  fond  as 
are  our  youths  of  adventure  there  is  not  one  of  them 
of  your  age  who  has  accomplished  a  tithe  of  what  you 
have  done.  Why,  Freda,  if  this  youth  were  but  one  of 
us  he  would  have  the  hearts  of  all  the  Norse  maidens 
at  his  feet.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Danish  girl,  as  of  a  Dane, 
valour  is  the  highest  of  recommendations." 
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"  I  don't  know,  father,"  Freda  said,  colouring  at  being 
thus  addressed,  "  that  we  should  be  as  bold  as  that, 
although  assuredly  it  is  but  right  that  a  maiden  should 
esteem  valour  highly.  It  is  to  her  husband  she  has  to 
look  for  protection,  and  she  shares  in  the  honour  and 
spoil  which  he  gains  by  his  valiant  deeds,  so  you  have 
always  taught  me." 

"And  rightly  too,  girl.  Next  to  being  a  great 
hero,  the  greatest  honour  is  to  be  the  wife  of  one.  I 
pledge  you,  Ealdorman  Edmund,  and  should  be  right 
proud  were  you  a  son  of  mine.  You  have  told  your 
story  modestly,  for  many  of  the  battles  and  adventures 
of  which  you  have  spoken  are  known  to  me  by  report, 
and  fame  has  given  you  a  larger  share  in  the  successes 
than  you  claim  for  yourself.  Tis  a  pity  you  were  not 
born  a  Northman,  for  there  is  little  for  you  to  do  in 
Saxon  England  now." 

"  I  do  not  despair  yet,"  Edmund  replied.  "  Things 
have  gone  badly  with  us,  but  the  last  blow  is  not 
struck  yet.  You  will  hear  of  King  Alfred  in  the  spring, 
unless  I  am  mistaken." 

"But  they  say  your  King  Alfred  is  half  a  monk, 
and  that  he  loves  reading  books  more  than  handling 
the  sword,  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  brave  warrior,  and  has  given  us  far  more 
trouble  than  all  the  other  Saxon  kings  together." 

"King  Alfred  fights  bravely,"  Edmund  said,  "because 
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he  is  fighting  for  his  country  and  people;  but  it  is  true 
that  he  loves  not  war  nor  strife.  He  reads  much  and 
thinks  more,  and  should  he  ever  come  to  his  kingdom 
again  he  will  assuredly  be  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
monarchs  who  has  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  He  has 
talked  to  me  much  of  the  things  which  he  has  at  heart, 
and  I  know  he  intends  to  draw  up  wise  laws  for  the 
ruling  of  his  people." 

"  We  love  not  greatly  being  ruled,  we  Northmen," 
Bijorn  said,  "  but  for  each  to  go  his  own  way  as  he 
wills,  provided  only  he  inflicts  no  ill  upon  his  neigh- 
bour. We  come  and  we  go  each  as  it  pleases  him. 
Our  fleets  traverse  the  sea  and  bring  home  plunder 
and  booty.  What  need  we  of  laws? " 

"At  present  you  have  no  great  need  of  laws,"  Ed- 
mund replied,  "seeing  that  you  lead  a  wandering  life; 
but  when  the  time  shall  come — and  it  must  come  to 
you  as  it  has  come  to  other  nations — when  you  will 
settle  down  as  a  rich  and  peaceful  community,  then 
laws  will  become  necessary." 

"Well,"  Bijorn  said,  "right  glad  am  I  that  I  live 
before  such  times  have  come.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the 
settling  down  you  speak  of,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  ancient  gods  has  done  no  great  good  either  to  you 
Saxons  or  to  the  Franks.  Both  of  you  were  in  the  old 
time  valiant  people,  while  now  you  are  unable  to  with- 
stand our  arms.  You  gather  goods,  and  we  carry  them 
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off;  you  build  cities,  and  we  destroy  them;  you  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  we  sweep  off  the  crops.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  the  best  of  it." 

"  It  seems  so  at  present,"  Edmund  said,  "  but  it  will 
not  last.  Already  in  Northumbria  and  in  East  Anglia 
the  Danes,  seeing  that  there  is  no  more  plunder  to  be 
had,  are  settling  down  and  adopting  the  customs  of 
the  Saxons,  and  so  will  it  be  in  Mercia  and  Wessex  if 
you  keep  your  hold  of  them,  and  so  will  it  be  in  other 
places.  The  change  is  but  beginning,  but  it  seems  to 
me  certain  to  come;  so  I  have  heard  King  Alfred  say." 

"And  does  he  think,"  Sweyn  said  scoffingly,  speaking 
almost  for  the  first  time,  "  that  we  shall  abandon  the 
worship  of  our  gods  and  take  to  that  of  your  Christ?" 

"He  thinks  so  and  hopes  so,"  Edmund  replied 
quietly.  "  So  long  as  men's  lives  are  spent  wholly  in 
war  they  may  worship  gods  like  yours,  but  when  once 
settled  in  peaceful  pursuits  they  will  assuredly  recog- 
nize the  beauty  and  holiness  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Pardon  me,"  he  said,  turning  to  Siegbert,  "  if  it  seems 
to  you  that  I,  being  still  young,  speak  with  over- 
boldness,  but  I  am  telling  you  what  King  Alfred  says, 
and  all  men  recognize  his  wisdom  and  goodness." 

"I  know  not  of  your  religion  myself,"  Siegbert 
replied,  "but  I  will  own  willingly  that  though  its 
teachings  may  be  peaceful,  it  makes  not  cowards  of  those 
who  believe  in  it.  I  have  seen  over  and  over  again 
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old  men  and  young  die  on  the  altars  of  their  churches 
as  fearlessly  and  calmly  as  a  Viking  should  do  when 
his  time  comes.  No  Northman  fears  death,  for  he 
knows  that  a  joyous  time  awaits  him;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  your  Christians  meet  death  to  the  full 
as  calmly.  Well,  each  his  own  way,  I  say,  and  for 
aught  I  know  there  may  be  a  Christian  heaven  as  well 
as  the  Halls  of  Odin,  and  all  may  be  rewarded  in  their 
own  way  for  their  deeds." 

Bijorn  and  his  party  now  rose  to  take  leave.  "I 
will  come  across  to  your  tent  in  the  morning,"  Sieg- 
bert  said,  "  and  we  can  then  discuss  what  payment  I 
shall  make  you  for  this  young  Saxon.  I  fear  not  that 
you  will  prove  over  hard  to  your  old  comrade." 

After  Bijorn  had  departed  Siegbert  assigned  to 
Edmund  a  place  in  his  tent  as  an  honoured  guest. 
Slaves  brought  in  bundles  of  rushes  for  the  beds. 
Freda  retired  to  a  small  tent  which  had  been  erected 
for  her  adjoining  the  larger  one,  and  the  jarl  and 
Edmund  lay  down  on  their  piles  of  rushes  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tent.  Siegbert's  companions  and  followers 
stretched  themselves  along  the  sides,  the  slaves  lay 
down  without,  and  in  a  few  minutes  silence  reigned  in 
the  tent. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  COMBAT. 

WAS  thinking  much  of  what  you  said  last 
night,"  Freda  said  at  breakfast.  "  How  is  it 
that  you,  whose  religion  is  as  you  say  a  peace- 
ful one,  can  yet  have  performed  so  many  deeds  of 
valour  and  bloodshed?" 

"  I  am  fighting  for  my  home,  my  country,  and  my 
religion,"  Edmund  said.  "  Christianity  does  not  forbid 
men  to  defend  themselves ;  for,  did  it  do  so,  a  band  of 
pagans  might  ravage  all  the  Christian  countries  in  the 
world.  I  fight  not  because  I  love  it.  I  hate  blood- 
shed, and  would  rather  die  than  plunder  and  slay 
peaceful  and  unoffending  people.  You  have  been  in  Eng- 
land and  have  seen  the  misery  which  war  has  caused 
there.  Such  misery  assuredly  I  would  inflict  on  none. 
I  fight  only  to  defend  myself  and  my  country  men  and 
women.  Did  your  people  leave  our  land  I  would  gladly 
never  draw  sword  again." 

"But  what  would  you  do  with  yourself  ? "  Freda  asked 
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in  tones  of  surprise.  "  How  would  you  pass  your  time 
if  there  were  no  fighting?" 

"I  should  have  plenty  to  do,"  Edmund  said  smiling; 
"I  have  my  people  to  look  after.  I  have  to  see  to  their 
welfare;  to  help  those  who  need  it;  to  settle  disputes; 
to  rebuild  the  churches  and  houses  which  have  been 
destroyed.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  spending 
my  time." 

"But  how  could  a  man  show  himself  to  be  a  hero," 
the  Danish  girl  asked,  "if  there  were  no  fighting?" 

"There  would  be  no  occasion  for  heroes,"  Edmund 
said,  "  at  least  of  heroes  in  the  sense  you  mean — that 
is,  of  men  famous  principally  for  the  number  they 
have  slain,  and  the  destruction  and  misery  they  have 
caused.  Our  religion  teaches  us  that  mere  courage  is 
not  the  highest  virtue.  It  is  one  possessed  as  much  by 
animals  as  by  men.  Higher  virtues  than  this  are 
kindness,  charity,  unselfishness,  and  a  desire  to  benefit 
our  fellow-creatures.  These  virtues  make  a  man  a  truer 
hero  than  the  bravest  Viking  who  ever  sailed  the  seas. 
Even  you,  Freda,  worshipper  of  Odin  as  you  are,  must 
see  that  it  is  a  higher  and  a  better  life  to  do  good  to 
your  fellow-creatures  than  to  do  evil." 

"It  sounds  so,"  the  girl  said  hesitatingly;  "  but  the 
idea  is  so  new  to  me  that  I  must  think  it  over  before 
I  can  come  to  any  conclusion." 

Freda  then  went  about  her  occupations,  and  Edmund, 
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knowing  that  Siegbert  would  not  return  for  some  time, 
as  he  was  going  with  Bijorn  to  a  council  which  was  to 
be  held  early  in  the  day,  strolled  down  to  look  at  the 
galleys  ranged  along  on  the  beach.  These  varied  greatly 
in  form  and  character.  Some  of  the  sailing  ships  were 
large  and  clumsy,  but  the  galleys  for  rowing  were 
lightly  and  gracefully  built.  They  were  low  in  the 
water,  rising  to  a  lofty  bow,  which  sometimes  turned 
over  like  the  neck  of  a  swan,  at  other  times  ter- 
minated in  a  sharp  iron  prow,  formed  for  running 
down  a  hostile  boat.  Some  of  them  were  of  great 
length,  with  seats  for  twenty  rowers  on  either  side, 
while  all  were  provided  with  sails  as  well  as  oars. 
When  the  hour  for  dinner  approached  he  returned  to 
Siegbert's  tent.  The  jarl  had  not  yet  come  back  from 
the  council.  When  he  did  so  Edmund  perceived  at 
once  that  he  was  flushed  and  angry. 

"What  has  disturbed  you,  father?"  Freda  asked,  as 
on  hearing  his  voice  she  entered  the  tent.  "Has  aught 
gone  wrong  at  the  council?" 

"  Yes,"  the  jarl  replied,  "  much  has  gone  wrong. 
Bijorn  and  I  had  not  concluded  our  bargain  when  we 
went  to  the  council.  We  had,  indeed,  no  difficulty  about 
the  terms,  but  we  had  not  clasped  hands  over  them,  as  I 
was  going  back  to  his  tent  after  the  council  was  over. 
At  the  council  the  expedition  against  France  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  consult 
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the  gods  as  to  the  chances  of  the  adventure.  Then  the 
Jarl  Eric  rose  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  done  in 
the  usual  way  by  a  conflict  between  a  Dane  and  a 
captive.  This  was  of  course  agreed  to. 

"He  then  said  that  he  understood  that  there  was  in  the 
camp  a  young  Saxon  of  distinguished  valour,  and  that 
he  proposed  that  Sweyn,  the  son  of  Bijorn,  should  fight 
with  him.  Sweyn  had  expressed  to  him  his  willing- 
ness to  do  so  should  the  council  agree.  I  rose  at  once  and 
said  that  the  Saxon  was  no  longer  a  captive,  since  I  had 
ransomed  him  because  he  had  once  done  me  a  service; 
but  upon  being  pressed  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
bargain  had  not  been  concluded.  I  must  acquit  Bijorn  of 
any  share  in  the  matter,  for  it  came  upon  him  as  much 
by  surprise  as  it  did  upon  me.  It  seems  that  it  is  all 
Sweyn's  doing.  He  must  have  taken  the  step  as 
having  a  private  grudge  against  you.  Have  you  had 
any  quarrel  with  him  ? " 

"  No,"  Edmund  replied.  "  He  has  ever  shown  him- 
self haughty  and  domineering,  but  we  have  come  to 
no  quarrel." 

"  At  any  rate  he  wants  to  kill  you,"  Siegbert  said.  "I 
did  my  best  to  prevent  it,  pointing  out  that  the  com- 
bat ought  to  take  place  between  a  Frank  and  a  Dane. 
However,  the  Northmen  are  always  glad  to  see  a  good 
fight,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that  in  point  of 
age  and  strength  you  were  not  unfairly  matched,  they 
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decided  that  the  conflict  should  take  place.  He  is  taller, 
and  I  think  somewhat  stronger  than  you,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  valiant  fighter,  and  I  would  give 
much  if  the  combat  could  be  avoided." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  Edmund  said  quietly,  "though  I 
would  fain  that  this  could  be  avoided.  Had  I  met 
Sweyn  upon  a  battle-field  in  England  I  would  have 
slain  him  as  a  natural  enemy;  but  to  fight  him  in  cold 
blood,  either  as  a  matter  of  augury  or  to  furnish  amuse- 
ment for  the  assembly,  likes  me  not.  However,  I  must 
of  course  defend  myself,  and  if  harm  comes  to  him  it 
is  no  blame  of  mine." 

"You  will  have  no  easy  victory,  I  can  tell  you," 
Siegbert  said,  "for  none  among  our  young  Danes 
bears  a  higher  reputation." 

"But  after  the  combat  is  over  how  shall  I  stand?" 
Edmund  asked;  "for  if  I  defeat  or  slay  Sweyn  I  shall 
still  be  his  father's  slave." 

"That  will  you  not,"  Siegbert  replied.  "In  these 
cases  the  captive  if  victorious  is  always  restored  to 
liberty;  but  at  any  rate  you  shall  fight  as  a  free  man; 
for  when  I  have  finished  my  dinner  I  will  go  to  Bijorn 
and  conclude  our  bargain.  Do  not  look  so  cast  down, 
Freda;  a  Northman's  daughter  must  not  turn  pale  at 
the  thought  of  a  conflict.  Sweyn  is  the  son  of  my  old 
friend,  and  was,  before  he  took  to  arms,  your  play- 
fellow, and  since  then  has,  rnethought,  been  anxious  to 
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gain  your  favour,  though  all  too  young  yet  for  think- 
ing of  taking  a  wife;  but  never  mind,  there  are  as 
good  as  he  to  be  found;  and  if  our  young  Saxon  here 
proves  his  conqueror  other  suitors  will  come,  never  fear." 

Freda  was  silent,  but  her  face  flushed  painfully,  and 
Edmund  saw  the  tears  falling  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
bent  over  her  plate. 

After  the  meal  was  over  Siegbert  again  went  out, 
and  Edmund,  approaching  Freda,  said,  "Do  not  fret, 
Freda;  if  it  should  be  that  I  find  my  skill  in  arms 
greater  than  that  of  Sweyn,  I  promise  you  that  for 
your  sake  I  will  not  wound  him  mortally." 

"I  care  not,"  the  girl  said  passionately;  "spare  him 
not  for  my  sake,  for  I  hate  him,  and  were  there  no  other 
Norseman  in  the  world  I  would  never  be  wife  of  his." 

So  saying  she  -left  the  tent.  Edmund  now  regretted 
the  chance  which  had  assigned  him  to  Siegbert,  for  he 
would  rather  have  taken  his  chance  of  escape  by  sea 
than  have  awaited  the  conflict  with  Sweyn.  But  he 
could  not  carry  his  plan  of  escape  into  effect  now,  for 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  fled  the  conflict.  That  this 
would  be  a  desperate  one  he  did  not  doubt.  The  course 
which  Sweyn  had  taken  showed  a  bitter  feeling  of 
hatred  against  him,  and  even  were  it  not  so  the  young 
Northman  would,  fighting  in  the  presence  of  the 
leaders  of  his  nation,  assuredly  do  his  best  to  conquer. 
But  Edmund  had  already  tried  his  strength  with  older 
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and  more  powerful  men  than  his  adversary  and  had 
little  fear  of  results. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  conflict  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  Edmund's 
figure  was  narrowly  scrutinized  as  he  wandered  through 
it.  All  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  war  in  Wessex 
had  heard  of  Edmund,  and  there  was  no  slight  curi- 
osity, when  the  news  went  abroad  that  the  Saxon  leader 
was  a  captive  in  the  camp,  to  see  what  he  was  like. 

At  first  when  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  Sweyn,  the 
son  of  Jarl  Bijorn,  was  to  fight  this  noted  Saxon  cham- 
pion the  idea  was  that  the  enterprise  was  a  rash  one, 
strong  and  valiant  as  Sweyn  was  known  to  be  for  a 
young  man;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  Edmund  was 
no  older  than  he,  and  to  the  eye  less  strong  and  power- 
ful, they  felt  confident  in  the  power  of  their  champion 
to  overcome  him. 

Siegbert  spared  no  pains  to  see  that  his  guest  had  an 
even  equal  chance.  He  procured  for  him  a  strong  and 
well-made  helmet  which  fitted  him  comfortably,  and 
gave  him  the  choice  out  of  a  large  number  of  shields 
and  swords.  Edmund  selected  a  weapon  which  answered 
nearly  in  weight  and  balance  that  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wield.  There  was  feasting  again  that  night  in 
Siegbert's  tent;  but  he  did  not  allow  Edmund  to  join 
in  it,  insisting  after  the  meal  was  over  that  he  should 
retire  to  a  small  hut  hard  by. 
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"You  will  want  your  head  and  your  nerves  in  good 
order  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "Feasting  is  good  in  its 
way,  and  the  night  before  battle  I  always  drink  deeply, 
but  for  a  single  combat  it  were  best  to  be  prudent." 
As  Edmund  left  the  tent  Freda,  who  had  not  appeared 
at  dinner,  came  up  to  him. 

"  I  have  been  crying  all  day,"  she  said  simply.  "  I 
know  not  why,  for  I  have  often  seen  my  father  go  out 
to  battle  without  a  tear.  I  think  you  must  have  upset 
me  with  your  talk  this  morning.  I  hope  that  you  will 
win,  because  it  was  wrong  and  unfair  of  Sweyn  to 
force  this  battle  upon  you;  and  I  hate  him  for  it!  I 
shall  pray  Odin  to  give  you  victory.  You  don't  believe 
in  him,  I  know;  still  my  prayers  can  do  you  no  harm." 

"  Thank  you,"  Edmund  said.  "  I  shall  pray  to  One 
greater  and  better  than  Odin.  But  weep  not  any 
longer,  for  I  trust  that  neither  of  us  will  be  killed.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  guard  myself,  and  shall  try  not  to 
slay  him;  for  this  fight  is  not  for  my  nation  or  for  my 
religion,  but  concerns  myself  only." 

The  following  morning  the  Northmen  assembled. 
The  jarls  and  other  leading  men  formed  the  inner  line 
of  a  circle  some  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  the  others 
stood  without;  Jarl  Eric  entered  the  ring  with  Sweyn, 
while  Edmund,  accompanied  by  Siegbert,  entered  at 
the  other  side  of  the  circle. 

"  I  protest,"  Siegbert  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  against 
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this  conflict  taking  place.  Edmund  the  Saxon  is  no 
captive  here,  but  a  free  man,  and  my  guest;  moreover, 
being  a  Saxon,  the  issue  of  this  fight  between  him  and 
a  Northman  can  serve  no  purpose  as  an  augury  as  to 
the  success  of  our  expedition  against  the  Franks. 
Therefore  do  I  protest  against  the  conflict." 

There  was  again  a  consultation  between  the  leaders, 
for  a  murmur  of  approbation  had  run  round  the  ranks 
of  the  spectators,  who  it  was  evident  were  impressed 
in  favour  of  the  young  Saxon,  and  considered  that  the 
jarl's  words  were  just  and  reasonable.  Eric  spoke  for 
a  minute  with  Sweyn. 

"I  feel,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "that  what  Jarl 
Siegbert  says  is  reasonable,  that  no  augury  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fight,  and  that,  since  Edmund  is  no 
longer  a  captive,  and  a  friend  of  Siegbert's,  he  cannot 
be  forced  into  fighting  in  order  that  we  may  have  an 
augury.  But  the  Saxon,  though  so  young,  has  won  a 
reputation  even  among  us,  the  enemies  of  his  race;  and 
my  friend  Sweyn,  who  has  shown  himself  one  of  the 
bravest  of  our  young  men,  considers  that  he  has  cause 
of  quarrel  with  him,  and  challenges  him  to  fight — 
not  necessarily  to  the  death,  or  till  one  is  slain,  but 
till  the  jarls  here  assembled  do  pronounce  one  or  the 
other  to  be  the  victor.  This  is  a  fair  challenge — first, 
there  is  a  private  quarrel;  next,  there  is  emulation  be- 
tween these  young  men,  who  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
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the  champions  of  the  youth  of  the  two  races.  Such  a 
challenge  the  Saxon  will  hardly  refuse." 

In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  day  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Edmund  to  have  refused  such 
a  challenge  without  disgrace,  and  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  doing  so. 

"  I  am  ready  to  fight  Sweyn,"  he  said.  "  I  have  no 
great  cause  of  quarrel  with  him;  but  if  he  conceives 
that  he  has  grounds  of  quarrel  with  me,  that  is  enough. 
As  to  championship  of  the  Saxons,  we  have  no  cham- 
pions; we  fight  not  for  personal  honour  or  glory,  but 
for  our  homes,  our  countries,  and  our  religion,  each 
doing  his  best  according  to  the  strength  God  has  given 
him,  and  without  thought  of  pride  on  the  one  hand  or 
of  envy  on  the  other  because  the  strength  or  courage 
of  one  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  another. 
Still,  as  a  Saxon  standing  here  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  my  nation  in  an  assembly  of  Northmen,  I  can- 
not refuse  such  a  challenge,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to 
infer  that  we  Saxons  are  less  brave  than  you.  There- 
fore I  am  ready  for  the  combat."  The  Northmen  clashed 
their  weapons  against  their  shields  in  token  of  their 
approval  of  the  young  Saxon's  words,  and  the  young 
champions  prepared  for  the  combat.  They  were  naked 
to  the  waist  save  for  shield  and  helmet;  below  the 
waist  each  wore  a  short  and  tightly-fitting  garment 
covered  with  plates  of  brass;  the  legs  were  naked,  and 
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each  wore  a  pair  of  light  sandals;  their  weapons  were 
long  straight  swords.  The  weapon  which  Edmund  had 
chosen  was  considerably  lighter  than  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent, but  was  of  toughest  steel,  on  which  were  engraved 
in  rough  characters  "Prayers  to  Woden  for  victory." 

The  difference  in  height  between  the  combatants 
was  considerable.  Edmund  stood  five  feet  ten,  but 
looked  shorter  from  the  squareness  and  width  of  his 
shoulders.  Sweyn  was  nearly  four  inches  taller,  and 
he  too  was  very  strongly  built.  His  muscles  indeed 
stood  out  in  stronger  development  than  did  those  of 
Edmund,  and  if  pure  strength  was  to  win  the  day  few 
of  those  who  looked  on  doubted  that  the  Dane  would 
be  the  victor.  The  combat  was  a  long  one.  For  some 
time  Edmund  contented  himself  with  standing  upon 
the  defensive  and  guarding  the  tremendous  blows 
which  Sweyn  rained  upon  him.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Northman,  he  could  neither  beat  down  the 
Saxon's  guard  nor  force  him  to  fall  back  a  single  step. 

Again  and  again  the  rattle  of  the  spectators'  arms 
clashed  an  approval  of  Edmund's  steady  resistance  to  his 
opponent's  assaults.  The  Norsemen  delighted  beyond 
all  things  in  a  well -fought  encounter.  Each  man, 
•himself  a  warrior,  was  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  strokes  and  parries.  The  betting  at  the  com- 
mencement had  run  high  upon  Sweyn,  and  horses, 
armour,  arms,  and  slaves  had  been  freely  wagered  upon 
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his  success;  but  as  the  fight  went  on  the  odds  veered 
round,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  combatants  had  as 
much  to  do  with  this  as  the  skill  and  strength  shown 
by  Edmund  in  his  defence.  The  Dane  was  flushed  and 
furious;  his  temper  gave  way  under  the  failure  of  his 
assaults.  The  Saxon,  on  the  contrary,  fought  as  calmly 
and  coolly  as  if  practising  with  blunted  weapons;  his 
eyes  never  left  those  of  his  adversary,  a  half  smile  played 
on  his  lips,  and  although  drops  of  perspiration  from  his 
forehead  showed  how  great  were  his  exertions,  his 
breathing  hardly  quickened. 

Twice  Sweyn  drew  back  for  breath,  and  Edmund 
each  time,  instead  of  pressing  him,  dropped  the  point  of 
his  sword  and  waited  for  him  to  renew  the  combat. 
At  present  he  had  scarce  struck  a  blow,  and  while  his 
own  shield  was  riven  in  several  places  and  his  helmet 
dinted,  those  of  Sweyn  were  unmarked. 

At  the  third  assault  Sweyn  came  up  determined  to  end 
the  conflict,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  even  greater 
fury  than  before.  Three  times  his  sword  descended  with 
tremendous  force,  but  each  time  it  met  the  blade  of  the 
Saxon ;  the  fourth  time  his  arm  was  raised,  when  there 
was  a  flash  and  a  sudden  shout  from  the  crowd.  With 
a  mighty  blow  Edmund  had  smitten  full  on  his  oppo- 
nent's uplifted  arm,  and,  striking  it  just  above  the  elbow, 
the  sword  clove  through  flesh  and  bone,  and  the  severed 
limb,  still  grasping  the  sword,  fell  to  the  ground. 
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A  loud  shout  of  approval  burst  from  the  Danes. 
Although  the  conqueror  was  their  enemy  they  appreci- 
ated so  highly  the  virtues  of  coolness  and  courage  that 
their  applause  was  no  less  hearty  than  if  the  victor  had 
been  a  countryman.  Sweyn  had  fallen  almost  the 
instant  the  blow  had  been  struck.  The  ring  was  at 
once  broken  up,  and  his  friends  ran  to  him.  The 
Norsemen  were  adepts  at  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and 
everything  had  been  prepared  in  case  of  emergencies. 

A  bandage  was  instantly  tied  tightly  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  to  stop  the  rush  of  blood,  and 
the  stump  was  then  dipped  into  boiling  pitch,  and 
Sweyn,  who  had  become  almost  instantly  insensible 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  was  carried  to  his  father's  tent. 
According  to  custom  handsome  presents  of  swords  and 
armour  were  made  to  Edmund  by  those  who  had  won 
by  his  success. 

It  would  have  been  considered  churlish  to  refuse 
them,  and  Edmund  had  no  thought  of  doing  so,  for 
he  needed  money,  and  these  things  in  those  days  were 
equivalent  to  wealth. 

"You  have  done  well  and  gallantly  indeed,  my  young 
friend,"  Siegbert  said  as,  followed  by  several  slaves 
bearing  Edmund's  presents,  they  returned  to  the  tent. 
"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  slay  him,  for  I  think  not  that 
he  will  die.  Such  a  blow  given  in  battle  would  as- 
suredly have  been  fatal,  but  here  the  means  of  stanch- 
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ing  the  blood  were  at  hand,  and  I  trust  for  Bijorn'a 
sake  that  he  will  recover;  but  whether  or  no  he  brought 
it  on  himself." 

On  reaching  the  tent  Freda  ran  out  radiant. 

"I  hear  that  you  have  conquered,"  she  said,  "and 
I  am  glad  indeed;  it  serves  him  right,  for  all  say  that 
he  forced  the  fight  upon  you." 

"I  did  not  know  that  your  sympathies  were  so  strongly 
against  Sweyn,"  Siegbert  said  in  a  somewhat  reproach- 
ful tone.  "He  has  always  been  your  devoted  follower." 

"  He  has  always  been  my  tyrant,  father,  for  he  has 
always  insisted  on  my  doing  his  pleasure;  but  if  he  had 
been  ten  times  my  follower,  and  had  been  a  valiant 
warrior  instead  of  a  youth,  and  I  a  maiden  of  twenty 
instead  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  I  should  still  be  glad  that 
he  was  conquered,  because  without  any  reason  for 
quarrel  he  has  sought  to  slay  this  Saxon  youth  who 
did  us  such  great  service,  and  to  whom  as  he  knew  we 
were  so  indebted." 

Siegbert  smiled.  "Hitherto  I  have  wondered,  daughter 
mine,  at  the  reason  which  induced  Sweyn  to  challenge 
Edmund,  but  now  methinks  I  understand  it.  Sweyn 
has,  as  his  father  has  told  me,  youth  as  he  is,  set  his 
heart  on  winning  your  hand  when  you  shall  reach  the 
age  of  womanhood,  and  it  is  just  because  Edmund  has 
done  you  and  me  service  that  he  hates  him.  You  are 
young,  child,  for  your  bright  eyes  to  have  caused 
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bloodshed ;  if  you  go  on  like  this  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  trouble  I  shall  have  on  your  account  before  1 
get  you  fairly  wedded." 

Freda  coloured  hotly. 

"  That  is  nonsense,  father;  another  five  years  will  be 
soon  enough  to  begin  to  think  of  such  things.  At  any 
rate,"  she  said  with  a  laugh,  "  I  am  rid  of  Sweyn,  for 
he  can  hardly  expect  me  ever  to  love  a  one-armed  man." 

"There  have  been  brave  warriors,"  Siegbert  said, 
"  with  but  one  arm." 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  Freda  laughed;  "if  he  had 
fifty  arms  I  should  never  love  him." 

Edmund  now  entreated  Siegbert  to  repay  himself 
from  the  presents  he  had  received  for  the  goods  he  had 
the  evening  before  given  to  Bijorn  as  the  price  of  his 
liberty,  but  this  the  jarl  would  not  hear  of.  Edmund 
then  begged  him  to  buy  with  them,  of  Bijorn,  the  four 
Saxon  slaves  with  whom  he  had  agreed  to  attempt  an 
escape,  and  to  expend  the  rest  of  the  presents  in  free- 
ing as  many  other  Saxon  prisoners  as  he  could. 

This  Siegbert  did,  and  by  the  evening  Edmund  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  around  him  twelve  Saxons 
whose  freedom  he  had  purchased.  He  remained  as  the 
guest  of  Siegbert  until  the  expedition  sailed  in  the 
last  week  of  March.  Then  with  the  twelve  Saxons  he 
embarked  in  Siegbert's  ship,  which,  instead  of  keeping 
with  the  others,  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
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The  wind  was  favourable  and  the  passage  quick,  and 
three  days  after  sailing  Edmund  and  his  companions 
were  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  His  adieus 
with  Siegbert  were  hearty  and  earnest. 

"  I  would  you  had  been  a  Northman,"  the  jarl  said, 
"  for  I  love  you  as  a  son,  and  methinks  that  when  the 
time  comes,  had  you  been  so  inclined,  you  might  have 
really  stood  in  that  relation  to  me,  for  I  guess  that  my 
little  Freda  would  not  have  said  no  had  you  asked  her 
hand;  but  now  our  paths  are  to  part.  I  shall  never 
war  again  with  the  Saxons,  for  indeed  there  is  but 
scant  booty  to  be  gained  there,  while  you  are  not 
likely  again  to  be  cast  upon  our  shores;  but  should  the 
fates  ever  throw  us  together  again,  remember  that  you 
have  a  friend  for  life  in  Jarl  Siegbert." 

Freda,  who  had  accompanied  her  father  as  usual, 
wept  bitterly  at  the  parting,  which,  however,  she  did 
not  deem  to  be  as  final  as  it  appeared  to  her  father; 
for  the  evening  before,  as  she  was  standing  on  the 
poop  with  Edmund,  he  had  said  to  her:  "  You  will  not 
forget  me,  Freda;  we  are  both  very  young  yet;  but 
some  day,  when  the  wars  are  over,  and  England  no 
longer  requires  my  sword,  I  will  seek  you  again." 

"  Is  that  a  promise,  Edmund  ? " 

"  Yes,  Freda,  a  solemn  promise." 

"I  will  wait  for  you,"  she  said  simply,  "if  it  were 
till  the  end  of  my  life." 
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The  youth  and  girl  ratified  the  promise  by  a  kiss, 
and  Freda,  as  through  her  tears  she  watched  the  boat 
which  conveyed  Edmund  and  his  companions  to  shore, 
felt  sure  that  some  day  she  should  see  her  Saxon  hero 
again. 

On  landing,  Edmund  soon  learned  that  the  Danes 
were  everywhere  masters,  and  that  since  the  autumn 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  king,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  in  hiding. 

In  every  village  through  which  they  passed  they 
found  evidence  of  the  mastership  of  the  Danes.  Many 
of  the  houses  were  burnt  or  destroyed,  the  people  were 
all  dressed  in  the  poorest  garb,  and  their  sad  faces 
and  listless  mien  told  of  the  despair  which  everywhere 
prevailed.  In  every  church  the  altars  had  been  thrown 
down,  the  holy  emblems  and  images  destroy  ed,the  monks 
and  priests  had  fled  across  the  sea  or  had  been  slain. 

The  Danish  gods,  Thor  and  Woden,  had  become  the 
divinities  of  the  land,  and  the  Saxons,  in  whom  Chris- 
tianity had  but  recently  supplanted  the  superstitions 
of  paganism,  were  fast  returning  to  the  worship  of 
the  pagan  gods.  Edmund  and  his  companions  were 
shocked  at  the  change.  On  reaching  home  they  found 
that  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  had  here  been  particu- 
larly severe,  doubtless  in  revenge  for  the  heavy  loss 
which  had  been  sustained  by  them  in  their  attack 
upon  Edmund's  fortification.  His  own  abode  had  been 
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completely  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  villages  and 
farm-houses  for  the  most  part  wholly  destroyed.  His 
people  were  lying  in  rude  shelters  which  they  had 
raised,  but  their  condition  was  very  much  better  than 
that  of  the  people  in  general. 

The  news  of  Edmund's  return  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  excited  the  most  extreme  joy  among  his  people, 
who  had  long  given  him  up  for  lost.  He  found  to  his 
delight  that  the  Dragon  had  returned  safely,  and  that 
she  was  laid  up  in  her  old  hiding-place.  The  great 
amount  of  spoil  with  which  she  was  loaded  had 
enabled  her  crew  largely  to  assist  their  friends,  and  it 
was  this  which  had  already  raised  the  condition  of  the 
people  above  that  of  their  neighbours.  Houses  were 
being  gradually  rebuilt,  animals  had  been  brought 
from  districts  which  had  been  less  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  and  something  approaching  comfort  was  being 
rapidly  restored. 

Upon  the  day  after  Edmund's  return  Egbert  arrived. 
Feeling  sure  of  Edmund's  death  he  had  taken  no  steps 
towards  rebuilding  the  house,  but  was  living  a  wild 
life  in  the  woods,  when  the  news  reached  him  that 
Edmund  had  reappeared.  His  own  large  share  of 
the  booty  with  that  of  Edmund  he  had  buried,  with 
the  portion  set  aside  for  the  king,  in  the  wood  near  the 
spot  where  the  Dragon  was  laid  up. 

They  had  passed  up  the  Parrot  at  night  unobserved 
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by  the  Danes,  and  after  taking  the  masts  out  of  the 
Dragon,  and  dismantling  her,  they  had  laid  her  up  in 
the  hole  near  the  river  where  she  was  built.  There 
was  little  fear  of  her  discovery  there,  for  the  Danes 
were  for  the  most  part  gathered  in  winter  quarters 
at  the  great  camp  near  Chippenham. 

Egbert's  delight  at  the  reappearance  of  Edmund  was 
unbounded,  for  he  loved  him  as  a  son,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  their  joy  at  the  meeting  was  sufficiently 
calmed  down  to  enable  them  to  tell  each  other  the 
events  which  had  happened  since  they  parted  three 
months  before.  Egbert's  narrative  was  indeed  brief. 
He  had  remained  two  or  three  days  off  the  coast  of 
Norway  in  the  lingering  hope  that  Edmund  might 
in  some  way  have  escaped  death,  and  might  yet  come 
off  and  join  him.  At  the  end  of  a  week  this  hope  had 
faded,  and  he  sailed  for  England.  Being  winter,  but 
few  Danish  galleys  were  at  sea,  and  he  had  encountered 
none  from  the  time  he  set  sail  until  he  arrived  off  the 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parrot. 

He  had  entered  the  river  at  night  so  as  to  be  unseen 
by  any  in  the  village  at  its  mouth,  and  had,  after  the 
Dragon  was  laid  up,  passed  his  time  in  the  forest. 
Edmund's  narration  was  much  more  lengthy,  and 
Egbert  was  surprised  indeed  to  find  that  his  kinsman 
owed  his  freedom  to  the  jarl  whose  vessel  they  had 
captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
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DMUND  spent  a  month  on  his  lands,  moving 
about  among  his  vassals  and  dwelling  in 
their  abodes.  He  inspired  them  by  his  words 
with  fresh  spirit  and  confidence,  telling  them  that  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  join  the  king,  who  doubtless  would  soon  call  them 
to  take  part  in  a  fresh  effort  to  drive  out  their  cruel 
oppressors.  Edmund  found  that  although  none  knew 
with  certainty  the  hiding-place  of  King  Alfred,  it  was 
generally  reported  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  low 
lands  of  Somersetshire,  and  Athelney  was  specially 
named  as  the  place  which  he  had  made  his  abode. 

"  It  is  a  good  omen,"  Edmund  said,  "  for  Athelney 
lies  close  to  the  Parrot,  where  my  good  ship  the 
Dragon  is  laid  away." 

After  visiting  all  the  villages  in  his  earldom  Edmund 
started  with  Egbert  and  four  young  men,  whom  he 
might  use  as  messengers,  for  the  reported  hiding-place 
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of  the  king.  First  they  visited  the  Dragon,  and  found 
her  lying  undisturbed;  then  they  followed  the  river 
down  till  they  reached  the  great  swamps  which  ex- 
tended for  a  considerable  distance  near  its  mouth. 
After  much  wandering  they  came  upon  the  hut  of  a 
fisherman.  The  man  on  hearing  the  footsteps  came  to 
his  door  with  a  bent  bow.  When  he  saw  that  the  new- 
comers were  Saxons  he  lowered  the  arrow  which  was 
already  fitted  to  the  string. 

"  Can  you  tell  us,"  Edmund  said,  "  which  is  the  way 
to  Athelney?  We  know  that  it  is  an  island  amidst 
these  morasses,  but  we  are  strangers  to  the  locality 
and  cannot  find  it." 

"And  you  might  search  for  weeks,"  the  man  said, 
"without  finding  it,  so  thickly  is  it  surrounded  by  deep 
swamps  and  woods.  But  what  want  ye  there?" 

"  Men  say,"  Edmund  replied,  "  that  King  Alfred  is 
hidden  there.  We  are  faithful  followers  of  his.  I  am 
Ealdorman  Edmund  of  Sherborne,  and  have  good  news 
for  the  king." 

"  If  ye  are  indeed  the  Ealdorman  of  Sherborne,  of 
whose  bravery  I  have  heard  much,  I  will  right  will- 
ingly lead  you  to  Athelney  if  you  will,  but  no  king 
will  you  find  there.  There  are  a  few  fugitives  from 
the  Danes  scattered  here  and  there  in  these  marshes, 
but  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any  rank  or  station.  How- 
ever, I  will  lead  you  thither  should  you  still  wish  to  go." 
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Edmund  expressed  his  desire  to  visit  the  island  even 
if  the  king  were  not  there.  The  man  at  once  drew  out 
a  small  boat  from  a  hiding-place  near  his  hut.  It  would 
hold  four  at  most.  Edmund  and  Egbert  stepped  in 
with  one  of  their  followers,  charging  the  others  to 
remain  at  the  hut  until  they  received  further  instruc- 
tions. The  fisherman  with  a  long  pole  took  his  place 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  pushed  off.  For  some 
hours  they  made  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
sluggish  and  narrow  channels  of  the  morass.  It  was 
a  gloomy  journey.  The  leafless  trees  frequently  met 
overhead;  the  long  rushes  in  the  wetter  parts  of  the 
swamp  rustled  as  the  cold  breezes  swept  across  them, 
and  a  slight  coating  of  snow  which  had  fallen  the  pre- 
vious night  added  to  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  scene. 
At  last  they  came  upon  sharply  rising  ground. 

"This  is  Athelney,"  the  fisherman  said,  "a  good 
hiding-place  truly;  for,  as  you  see,  it  rises  high  over 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  swampy 
from  the  waters  of  the  Parrot  and  Theme,  and  at  high 
tides  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  fills  all  these  water- 
ways, and  the  trees  rise  from  a  broad  sheet  of  sea. 
No  Dane  has  ever  yet  set  foot  among  these  marshes; 
and  were  there  but  provisions  to  keep  them  alive,  a 
safe  refuge  might  be  found  on  this  island  for  hundreds 
of  fugitives.  Will  you  be  returning  to-night?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  Edmund  replied;  "  but  at 
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any  rate  I  will  hire  you  and  your  boat  to  remain  at  my 
service  for  a  week,  and  will  pay  you  a  far  higher  price 
than  you  can  obtain  by  your  fishing." 

The  fisherman  readily  agreed,  and  Edmund  and  his 
companions  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
island.  It  was  of  some  extent,  and  rose  above  the 
tree-tops  of  the  surrounding  country.  Presently  they 
came  to  a  cottage.  A  man  came  out. 

"What  do  you  seek?"  he  asked. 

"You  have  fugitives  in  refuge  here,"  Edmund  said. 
"  Know  you  if  among  them  is  our  good  King  Alfred?" 
The  man  looked  astonished. 

"A  pretty  place  to  seek  for  a  king!"  he  replied. 
"  There  are  a  few  Saxons  in  hiding  here.  Some  live 
by  fishing,  some  chop  wood;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  an  idle  and  thriftless  lot,  and  methinks  have 
fled  hither  rather  to  escape  from  honest  work  or  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  crimes  than  for  any  other  reason." 

"  How  may  we  find  them?"  Edmund  asked. 

"  They  are  scattered  over  the  island.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  dwellers  here  like  myself,  and  several  of  them 
have  one  or  more  of  these  fellows  with  them;  others 
have  built  huts  for  themselves  and  shift  as  they  can;  but 
it  is  a  hard  shift,  I  reckon,  and  beech-nuts  and  acorns, 
eked  out  with  an  occasional  fish  caught  in  the  streams, 
is  all  they  have  to  live  upon.  I  wonder  that  they  do 
not  go  back  to  honest  work  among  their  kinsfolk." 
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"Ah!"  Edmund  said,  "you  do  not  know  here  how 
cruel  are  the  ravages  of  the  Danes;  our  homes  are 
broken  up  and  our  villages  destroyed,  and  every  forest 
in  the  land  is  peopled  with  fugitive  Saxons.  Did  you 
know  that  you  would  speak  less  harshly  of  those  here. 
At  any  rate  the  man  I  seek  is  young  and  fair-looking, 
and  would,  I  should  think" — and  he  smiled  as  he  re- 
membered Alfred's  studious  habits — "be  one  of  the  most 
shiftless  of  those  here." 

"  There  is  such  a  one,"  the  man  replied,  "  and  several 
times  friends  of  his  have  been  hither  to  see  him.  He 
dwells  at  my  next  neighbour's,  who  is  often  driven 
well-nigh  out  of  her  mind — for  she  is  a  dame  with  a 
shrewish  tongue  and  sharp  temper — by  his  inattention. 
She  only  asks  of  him  that  he  will  cut  wood  and  keep 
an  eye  over  her  pigs,  which  wander  in  the  forest,  in 
return  for  his  food;  and  yet,  simple  as  are  his  duties, 
he  is  for  ever  forgetting  them.  I  warrant  me,  the 
dame  would  not  so  long  have  put  up  with  him  had  he 
not  been  so  fair  and  helpless.  However  bad-tempered 
a  woman  may  be,  she  has  always  a  tender  corner  in 
her  heart  for  this  sort  of  fellow.  There,  you  can  take 
this  path  through  the  trees  and  follow  it  on;  it  will 
take  you  straight  to  her  cottage." 

The  description  given  by  the  man  tallied  so  accu- 
rately with  that  of  the  king  that  Edmund  felt  confi- 
dent that  he  was  on  the  right  track.  The  fact,  too, 
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that  from  time  to  time  men  had  come  to  see  this  per- 
son added  to  the  probability  of  his  being  the  king. 
Presently  they  came  upon  the  hut.  A  number  of  pigs 
were  feeding  under  the  trees  around  it;  the  door  was 
open,  and  the  shrill  tones  of  a  woman's  voice  raised  in 
anger  could  be  heard  as  they  approached. 

"You  are  an  idle  loon,  and  I  will  no  longer  put  up 
with  your  ways,  and  you  may  seek  another  mistress. 
You  are  worse  than  useless  here.  I  do  but  ask  you  to 
watch  these  cakes  while  I  go  over  to  speak  with  my 
neighbour,  and  inquire  how  she  and  the  child  born 
yestereven  are  getting  on,  and  you  go  to  sleep  by  the 
fire  and  suffer  the  cakes  to  burn. 

"You  were  not  asleep,  you  say?  then  so  much  the 
worse.  Where  were  your  eyes,  then?  and  where  was 
your  nose?  Why,  I  smelt  the  cakes  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  you  sitting  over  them,  and  as  you  say 
awake,  neither  saw  them  burning  nor  smelt  them! 
You  are  enough  to  break  an  honest  woman's  heart 
with  your  mooning  ways.  You  are  ready  enough  to 
eat  when  the  meal-time  comes,  but  are  too  lazy  even  to 
watch  the  food  as  it  cooks.  I  tell  you  I  will  have  no 
more  of  you.  I  have  put  up  with  you  till  I  am  verily 
ashamed  of  my  own  patience;  but  this  is  too  much,  and 
you  must  go  your  way,  for  I  will  have  no  more  of  you." 

At  this  moment  Edmund  and  Egbert  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  hut.  As  he  had  expected  from  the 
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nature  of  the  colloquy  Edmund  saw  King  Alfred 
standing  contrite  and  ashamed  before  the  angry  dame. 

"My  beloved  sovereign!"  he  cried,  running  in  and 
falling  on  his  knee. 

"  My  trusted  Edmund,"  Alfred  exclaimed  cordially, 
"right  glad  am  I  to  see  you,  and  you  too,  my  valiant 
Egbert;  truly  I  feared  that  the  good  ship  Dragon  had 
long  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy." 

"  The  Dragon  lies  not  many  miles  hence,  your 
majesty,  in  the  hole  in  which  she  was  built,  by  the 
river  Parrot;  she  has  done  bravely  and  has  brought 
home  a  rich  store  of  booty,  a  large  share  of  which  has 
been  hidden  away  for  your  majesty,  and  can  be  brought 
here  in  a  few  hours  should  you  wish  it." 

"  Verily  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Edmund,  for  I  have 
long  been  penniless ;  and  I  have  great  need  of  something 
at  least  to  pay  this  good  woman  for  all  the  trouble  she 
has  been  at  with  me,  and  for  her  food  which  my  care- 
lessness has  destroyed,  as  you  may  have  heard  but  now." 

Edmund  and  Egbert  joined  in  the  king's  merry 
laugh.  The  dame  looked  a  picture  of  consternation 
and  fell  upon  her  knees. 

"Pardon  me, your  majesty,"  she  cried;  "to  think  that 
I  have  ventured  to  abuse  our  good  King  Alfred,  and 
have  even  in  mine  anger  lifted  my  hand  against  him ! " 

"  And  with  right  good-will  too,"  the  king  said  laugh- 
ing. "  Never  fear,  good  dame,  your  tongue  has  been 
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rough  but  your  heart  has  been  kindly,  or  never  would 
you  have  borne  so  long  with  so  shiftless  a  serving-man. 
But  leave  us  now,  I  pray  ye,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to 
my  good  friends  here.  And  now,  Edmund,  what  news 
do  you  bring?  I  do  not  ask  after  the  doings  of  the 
Dragon,  for  that  no  doubt  is  a  long  story  which  you 
shall  tell  me  later,  but  how  fares  it  with  my  kingdom? 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  several  of  my 
thanes,  who  have  from  time  to  time  sent  me  news  of 
what  passes  without.  From  what  they  say  I  deem 
that  the  time  for  action  is  at  last  nigh  at  hand. 
The  people  are  everywhere  desperate  at  the  oppres- 
sion and  exactions  of  the  Danes,  and  are  ready  to  risk 
everything  to  free  themselves  from  so  terrible  a  yoke. 
I  fled  here  and  gave  up  the  strife  because  the  Saxons 
deemed  anything  better  than  further  resistance.  Now 
that  they  have  found  out  their  error  it  is  time  to  be 
stirring  again." 

"That  is  so,"  Edmund  said;  "Egbert  and  I  have 
found  the  people  desperate  at  their  slavery,  and  ready 
to  risk  all  did  a  leader  but  appear.  My  own  people 
will  all  take  up  arms  the  instant  they  receive  my 
summons ;  they  have  before  now  proved  their  valour, 
and  in  my  crew  of  the  Dragon  you  have  a  body  which 
will,  I  warrant  me,  pierce  through  any  Danish  line." 

"  This  tallies  with  what  I  have  heard,"  Alfred  said, 
"and  in  the  spring  I  will  again  raise  my  banner;  but 
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in  the  meantime  I  will  fortify  this  place.  There  are 
but  two  or  three  spots  where  boats  can  penetrate 
through  the  morasses;  were  strong  stockades  and  banks 
erected  at  each  landing-place  we  might  hold  the  island 
in  case  of  defeat  against  any  number  of  the  enemy." 

"  That  shall  be  done,"  Edmund  said,  "  and  quickly. 
I  have  a  messenger  here  with  me,  and  others  waiting 
outside  the  swamp,  and  can  send  and  bring  my  crew 
of  the  Dragon  here  at  once." 

"  Let  that  be  one  man's  mission,"  the  king  said;  "the 
others  I  will  send  off  with  messages  to  the  thanes  of 
Somerset,  who  are  only  awaiting  my  summons  to  take 
up  arms.  I  will  bid  them  send  hither  strong  working 
parties,  but  to  make  no  show  in  arms  until  Easter,  at 
which  time  I  will  again  spread  the  Golden  Dragon  to 
the  winds.  The  treasure  you  speak  of  will  be  right 
welcome,  for  all  are  so  impoverished  by  the  Danes 
that  they  live  but  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  we  must 
at  least  buy  provisions  to  maintain  the  parties  working 
here.  Arms,  too,  must  be  made,  for  although  many 
have  hidden  their  weapons,  the  Danes  have  seized  vast 
quantities,  having  issued  an  order  that  any  Saxon 
found  with  arms  shall  be  at  once  put  to  death.  Money 
will  be  needed  to  set  all  the  smithies  to  work  at  the 
manufacture  of  pikes  and  swords.  Hides  must  be 
bought  for  the  manufacture  of  shields.  It  will  be  best 
to  send  orders  to  the  ealdormen  and  thanes  to  send 
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hither  privately  the  smiths,  armourers,  and  shield- 
makers  in  the  villages  and  towns.  They  cannot  work 
with  the  Danes  ever  about,  but  must  set  up  smithies 
here.  They  must  bring  their  tools  and  such  iron  as 
they  can  carry;  what  more  is  required  we  must  buy  at 
the  large  towns  and  bring  privately  in  carts  to  the  edge 
of  the  morass.  The  utmost  silence  and  secrecy  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Danes  may  obtain  no  news  of  our 
preparations  until  we  are  ready  to  burst  out  upon  them." 

A  fortnight  later  Athelney  presented  a  changed 
appearance.  A  thousand  men  were  gathered  there. 
Trees  had  been  cut  down,  a  strong  fort  erected  on  the 
highest  ground,  and  formidable  works  constructed  at 
the  three  points  where  alone  a  landing  could  be  effected. 
The  smoke  rose  from  a  score  of  great  mounds,  where 
charcoal-burners  were  converting  timber  into  fuel  for 
the  forges.  Fifty  smiths  and  armourers  were  working 
vigorously  at  forges  in  the  open  air,  roofs  thatched 
with  rushes  and  supported  by  poles  being  erected  over 
them  to  keep  the  rain  and  snow  from  the  fires.  A 
score  of  boats  were  threading  the  mazes  of  the  marshes 
bringing  men  and  cattle  to  the  island.  All  was  bustle 
and  activity,  every  face  shone  with  renewed  hope. 
King  Alfred  himself  and  his  thanes  moved  to  and  fro 
among  the  workers  encouraging  them  at  their  labours. 

Messengers  came  and  went  in  numbers,  and  from  all 
parts  of  Wessex  King  Alfred  received  news  of  the  joy 
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which  his  people  felt  at  the  tidings  that  he  was  again 
about  to  raise  his  standard,  and  of  the  readiness  of  all 
to  obey  his  summons.  So  well  was  the  secret  kept 
that  no  rumour  of  the  storm  about  to  burst  upon  them 
reached  the  Danes.  The  people,  rejoicing  and  eager 
as  they  were,  suffered  no  evidence  of  their  feelings  to 
be  apparent  to  their  cruel  masters,  who,  believing  the 
Saxons  to  be  finally  crushed,  were  lulled  into  a  false 
security.  The  king's  treasure  had  been  brought  from 
its  hiding-place  to  Athelney,  and  Edmund  and  Egbert 
had  also  handed  over  their  own  share  of  the  booty  to 
the  king.  The  golden  cups  and  goblets  he  had  refused 
to  take,  but  had  gladly  accepted  the  silver. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  had  left  Athelney  for  a  few 
days  on  a  mission.  The  king  had  described  to  them 
minutely  where  he  had  hidden  the  sacred  standard 
with  the  Golden  Dragon.  It  was  in  the  hut  of  a  char- 
coal-burner in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of  Wiltshire. 
Upon  reaching  the  hut,  and  showing  to  the  man  the 
king's  signet-ring,  which  when  leaving  the  standard 
he  had  told  him  would  be  the  signal  that  any  who 
might  come  for  it  were  sent  by  him,  the  man  produced 
the  standard  from  the  thatch  of  his  cottage,  in  which 
it  was  deeply  buried,  and  hearing  that  it  was  again  to 
be  unfurled  called  his  two  stalwart  sons  from  their 
work  and  at  once  set  out  with  Edmund  and  Egbert  to 
join  the  army. 
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Easter  came  and  went,  but  the  preparations  were 
not  yet  completed.  A  vast  supply  of  arms  was  needed, 
and  while  the  smiths  laboured  at  their  work  Edmund 
and  Egbert  drilled  the  fighting  men  who  had  assembled, 
in  the  tactics  which  had  on  a  small  scale  proved  so 
effective.  The  wedge  shape  was  retained,  and  Edmund's 
own  band  claimed  the  honour  of  forming  the  apex,  but 
it  had  now  swollen  until  it  contained  a  thousand  men, 
and  as  it  moved  in  a  solid  body,  with  its  thick  edge  of 
spears  outward,  the  king  felt  confident  that  it  would  be 
able  to  break  through  the  strongest  line  of  the  Danes. 

From  morning  till  night  Edmund  and  Egbert,  as- 
sisted by  the  thanes  of  Somerset  who  had  gathered 
there,  drilled  the  men  and  taught  them  to  rally  rapidly 
from  scattered  order  into  solid  formation.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  regular  tactics  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  these  movements  came  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
notes  of  Edmund's  bugle  seemed  to  all  to  be  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  they  awaited  with  confidence  and 
eagerness  their  meeting  with  the  Danes  on  the  field 

At  the  end  of  April  messengers  were  sent  out  bid- 
ding the  Saxons  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  on 
the  6th  of  May  Alfred  moved  with  his  force  from 
Athelney  to  Egbertes-stan  (now  called  Brixton),  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  forest  of  Selwood,  which  lay  between 
Devonshire  and  Somerset.  The  Golden  Dragon  had  been 
unfurled  on  the  fort  in  Athelney,  and  after  crossing 
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the  marshes  to  the  mainland  it  was  carried  in  the 
centre  of  the  phalanx. 

On  the  12th  they  reached  the  appointed  place,  where 
they  found  a  great  multitude  of  Saxons  already  ga- 
thered. They  had  poured  in  from  Devonshire,  Somer- 
set, and  Wiltshire,  from  Dorset  and  Hants.  In  spite  of 
the  vigorous  edicts  of  the  Danes  against  arms  a  great 
proportion  of  them  bore  weapons,  which  had  been  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  concealed  in  hollow  trees  or  other  hid- 
ing-places until  the  time  for  action  should  again  arrive. 

As  they  saw  the  king  approaching  at  the  head  of  his 
band,  with  the  Golden  Dragon  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
a  great  shout  of  joy  arose  from  the  multitude,  and  they 
crowded  round  the  monarch  with  shouts  of  welcome  at 
his  reappearance  among  them,  and  with  vows  to  die 
rather  than  again  to  yield  to  the  tyranny  of  the  North- 
men. The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  distributing  the 
newly-fashioned  arms  to  those  who  needed  them,  and 
in  arranging  the  men  in  bands  under  their  own  thanes, 
or,  in  their  absence,  such  leaders  as  the  king  appointed. 

Upon  the  following  morning  the  army  started, 
marching  in  a  north-easterly  direction  against  the 
great  camp  of  the  Danes  at  Chippenham.  That  night 
they  rested  at  Okeley,  and  then  marched  on  until  in 
the  afternoon  they  came  within  sight  of  the  Danes 
gathered  at  Ethandune,  a  place  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  Edington  near  Westbury. 
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As  the  time  for  Alfred's  reappearance  approached  the 
agitation  and  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Danes,  and  the  news  of 
his  summons  to  the  Saxons  to  meet  him  at  Egbertes- 
stan  having  come  to  their  ears,  they  gathered  hastily 
from  all  parts  under  Guthorn  their  king,  who  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful  viking  who  had  yet  appeared  in 
England,  and  who  ruled  East  Anglia  as  well  as  Wessex. 
Confident  of  victory  the  great  Danish  army  beheld  the 
approach  of  the  Saxons.  Long  accustomed  to  success, 
and  superior  in  numbers,  they  regarded  with  something 
like  contempt  the  approach  of  their  foes. 

In  the  centre  Alfred  placed  the  trained  phalanx 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Athelney,  in  the 
centre  of  which  waved  the  Golden  Dragon,  by  whose  side 
he  placed  himself.  Its  command  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
Edmund,  he  himself  directing  the  general  movements 
of  the  force.  On  his  right  were  the  men  of  Somerset 
and  Hants;  on  the  left  those  of  Wilts,  Dorset, and  Devon. 

His  orders  were  that  the  advance  was  to  be  made 
with  regularity;  that  the  whole  line  were  to  fight  for 
a  while  on  the  defensive,  resisting  the  onslaught  of  the 
Danes  until  he  gave  the  word  for  the  central  phalanx 
to  advance  and  burst  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  when  these  had  been  thrown  into  confusion 
by  this  attack  the  flanks  were  to  charge  forward  and 
complete  the  rout  This  plan  was  carried  out.  The 
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Danes  advanced  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  and  for 
hours  tried  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  Saxon 
spears.  Both  sides  fought  valiantly,  the  Danes  in- 
spired by  their  pride  in  their  personal  prowess  and 
their  contempt  for  the  Saxons;  the  Saxons  by  their 
hatred  for  their  oppressors,  and  their  determination  to 
die  rather  than  again  submit  to  their  bondage.  At 
length,  after  the  battle  had  raged  some  hours,  and 
both  parties  were  becoming  wearied  from  their  exer- 
tions, the  king  gave  Edmund  the  order. 

Hitherto  his  men  had  fought  in  line  with  the  rest; 
but  at  the  sound  of  his  bugle  they  quitted  their  places, 
and,  ere  the  Danes  could  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  sudden  movement,  had  formed  themselves  into 
their  wedge,  raised  a  mighty  shout,  and  advanced 
against  the  enemy.  The  onslaught  was  irresistible. 
The  great  wedge,  with  its  thick  fringe  of  spears,  burst 
its  way  straight  through  the  Danish  centre  carrying 
all  before  it.  Then  at  another  note  of  Edmund's 
bugle  it  broke  up  into  two  bodies,  which  moved  solidly 
to  the  right  and  left,  crumpling  up  the  Danish  lines. 

Alfred  now  gave  the  order  for  a  general  advance, 
and  the  Saxon  ranks,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  flung 
themselves  upon  the  disordered  Danes.  Their  suc- 
cess was  instant  and  complete.  Confounded  at  the 
sudden  break  up  of  their  line,  bewildered  by  these  new 
and  formidable  tactics,  attacked  in  front  and  in  flank, 
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the  Danes  broke  and  fled.  The  Saxons  pursued  them 
hotly,  Edmund  keeping  his  men  well  together  in  case 
the  Danes  should  rally.  Their  rout,  however,  was  too 
complete;  vast  numbers  were  slain,  and  the  remnant 
of  their  army  did  not  pause  until  they  found  them- 
selves within  the  shelter  of  their  camp  at  Chippenham. 

No  quarter  was  given  by  the  Saxons  to  those  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  pressing  upon  the  heels  of 
the  flying  Danes  the  victorious  army  of  King  Alfred 
sat  down  before  Chippenham.  Every  hour  brought 
fresh  reinforcements  to  the  king's  standard.  Many  were 
already  on  their  way  when  the  battle  was  fought;  and 
as  the  news  of  the  victory  spread  rapidly  every  man 
of  the  West  Saxons  capable  of  bearing  arms  made  for 
Chippenham,  feeling  that  now  or  never  must  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Danes  be  obtained. 

No  assault  was  made  upon  the  Danish  camp.  Con- 
fident in  his  now  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  reigned  in  his  army,  Alfred  was  un- 
willing to  waste  a  single  life  in  an  attack  upon  the 
entrenchments,  which  must  ere  long  surrender  from 
famine.  There  was  no  risk  of  reinforcements  arriving 
to  relieve  the  Danes.  Guthorn  had  led  to  the  battle 
the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  Danes  in  Wessex  and 
East  Anglia.  This  was  far  smaller  than  it  would  have 
been  a  year  earlier;  but  the  Northmen,  having  once 
completed  their  work  of  pillage,  soon  turned  to  fresh 
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fields  of  adventure.  Those  whose  disposition  led  them 
to  prefer  a  quiet  life  had  settled  upon  the  land  from 
which  they  had  dispossessed  the  Saxons;  but  the  princi- 
pal bands  of  rovers,  finding  that  England  was  exhausted 
and  that  no  more  plunder  could  be  had,  had  either  gone 
back  to  enjoy  at  home  the  booty  they  had  gained,  or  had 
sailed  to  harry  the  shores  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  Danes  in  Chippenham  was 
desperate,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  by  which 
time  they  were  reduced  to  an  extremity  by  hunger, 
they  sent  messengers  into  the  royal  camp  offering  their 
submission.  They  promised  if  spared  to  quit  the  king- 
dom with  all  speed,  and  to  observe  this  contract  more 
faithfully  than  those  which  they  had  hitherto  made  and 
broken.  They  offered  the  king  as  many  hostages  as 
he  might  wish  to  take  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mises. The  haggard  and  emaciated  condition  of  those 
who  came  out  to  treat  moved  Alfred  to  pity. 

So  weakened  were  they  by  famine  that  they  could 
scarce  drag  themselves  along.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  Saxons  to  have  slain  them  to  the  last  man; 
and  the  majority  of  the  Saxons,  smarting  under  the 
memory  of  the  cruel  oppression  which  they  had  suffered, 
the  destruction  of  home  and  property,  and  the  slaughter 
of  friends  and  relations,  would  fain  have  exterminated 
their  foes.  King  Alfred,  however,  thought  otherwise. 

Guthorn  and  the  Danes  had  effected  a  firm  settle- 
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ment  in  East  Anglia,  and  lived  at  amity  with  the 
Saxons  there.  They  had,  it  is  true,  wrested  from  them 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  lands.  Still  peace  and 
order  were  now  established.  The  Saxons  were  allowed 
liberty  and  equal  rights.  Intermarriages  were  taking 
place,  and  the  two  peoples  were  becoming  welded  into 
one.  Alfred  then  considered  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  king  of  this  country  as  an  ally;  he  and  his 
settled  people  would  soon  be  as  hostile  to  further  in- 
cursions of  the  Northmen  as  were  the  Saxons  them- 
selves, and  their  interests  and  those  of  Wessex  would 
be  identical. 

Did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  out  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Danes  now  in  his  power  he  might 
have  brought  upon  England  a  fresh  invasion  of  North- 
men, who,  next  to  plunder,  loved  revenge,  and  who 
might  come  over  in  great  hosts  to  avenge  the  slaughter 
of  their  countrymen.  Moved,  then,  by  motives  of  policy 
as  well  as  by  compassion,  he  granted  the  terms  they 
asked,  and  hostages  having  been  sent  in  from  the  camp 
he  ordered  provisions  to  be  supplied  to  the  Danes. 

The  same  night  a  messenger  of  rank  came  in  from 
Guthorn  saying  that  he  intended  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity. The  news  filled  Alfred  and  the  Saxons  with  joy. 
The  king,  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian,  had  fought 
as  much  for  his  religion  as  for  his  kingdom,  and  his 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  Guthorn's  conversion,  which 
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would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  followed  by  that  of 
his  subjects,  was  deep  and  sincere. 

To  the  Saxons  generally  the  temporal  consequence 
of  the  conversion  had  no  doubt  greater  weight  than 
the  spiritual.  The  conversion  of  Guthorn  and  the 
Danes  would  be  a  pledge  far  more  binding  than  any 
oaths  of  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Guthorn 
and  his  followers  would  be  viewed  with  hostility  by  their 
countrymen,  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  was  intense, 
and  East  Anglia  would,  therefore,  naturally  seek  the 
close  alliance  and  assistance  of  its  Christian  neighbour. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  the  Saxon  camp  that 
night.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  victory  had  so  great  and 
decisive  an  effect  upon  the  future  of  a  nation  as  that 
of  Ethandune.  Had  the  Saxons  been  crushed,  the 
domination  of  the  Danes  in  England  would  have  been 
finally  settled.  Christianity  would  have  been  stamped 
out,  and  with  it  civilization,  and  the  island  would  have 
made  a  backward  step  into  paganism  and  barbarism 
which  might  have  delayed  her  progress  for  centuries. 

The  victory  established  the  freedom  of  Wessex, 
converted  East  Anglia  into  a  settled  and  Christian 
country,  and  enabled  King  Alfred  to  frame  the  wise 
laws  and  statutes  and  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  the 
institutions  which  raised  Saxon  England  vastly  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  have  in  no  small  degree  affected 
the  whole  course  of  life  of  the  English  people. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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EVEN  weeks  afterwards  Guthorn,  accom- 
panied by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
entered  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  pitched  at 
Aller,  a  place  not  far  from  Athelney.  An  altar  was 
erected  and  a  solemn  service  performed,  and  Guthorn 
and  his  companions  were  all  baptized,  Alfred  himself 
becoming  sponsor  for  Guthorn,  whose  name  was 
changed  to  Athelstan.  The  Danes  remained  for 
twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  For  the  first  eight 
they  wore,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times, 
the  chrismal,  a  white  linen  cloth  put  on  the  head  when 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  performed;  on  the  eighth  day 
the  solemn  ceremony  known  as  the  chrism,  the  loosing 
or  removal  of  the  cloths,  took  place  at  Wedmore.  This 
was  performed  by  the  Ealdorman  Ethelnoth. 

During  these  twelve  days  many  conferences  were 
held  between  Alfred  and  Athelstan  as  to  the  future  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  While  the  Danes  were  still  in  the 
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camp  a  witenagemot  or  Saxon  parliament  was  held 
at  Wedmore.  At  this  Athelstan  and  many  of  the 
nobles  and  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  were  present, 
and  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  settled. 
It  was  to  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  to 
run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  at  Bedford 
turn  to  the  right  along  the  Ouse  as  far  as  Watling 
Street.  According  to  this  arrangement  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  fell  to  Alfred's  share. 

The  treaty  comprehended  various  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  commerce,  and  courts  were  instituted  for  the 
trial  of  disputes  and  crimes.  The  Danes  did  not  at 
once  leave  Mercia,  but  for  a  considerable  time  lay  in 
camp  at  Cirencester;  but  all  who  refused  to  become 
Christians  were  ordered  to  depart  beyond  the  seas,  and 
the  Danes  gradually  withdrew  within  their  boundary. 

Guthorn's  conversion,  although  no  doubt  brought 
about  at  the  moment  by  his  admiration  of  the  clemency 
of  Alfred,  had  probably  been  for  some  time  projected  by 
him.  Mingling  as  his  people  did  in  East  Anglia  with  the 
Christian  Saxons  there,  he  must  have  had  opportunities 
for  learning  the  nature  of  their  tenets,  and  of  contrast- 
ing its  mild  and  beneficent  teaching  with  the  savage 
worship  of  the  pagan  gods.  By  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  people  followed  their  king's  example;  but 
the  wilder  spirits  quitted  the  country,  and  under  their 
renowned  leader  Hastings  sailed  to  harry  the  shores 
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of  France.  The  departure  of  the  more  turbulent 
portion  of  his  followers  rendered  it  more  easy  for  the 
Danish  king  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect. 

After  the  holding  of  the  witan  Edmund  and  Egbert 
at  once  left  the  army  with  their  followers,  and  for 
some  months  the  young  ealdorman  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  restoring  the  shattered  homes  of  his  people, 
aiding  them  with  loans  from  the  plunder  he  had  gained 
on  the  seas,  Alfred  having  at  once  repaid  him  the 
sums  which  he  had  lent  at  Athelney.  As  so  many  of 
his  followers  had  also  brought  home  money  after  their 
voyage,  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  restoration  went 
on  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  the  marks  left  of  the 
ravages  by  the  Danes  had  been  well-nigh  effaced. 

Flocks  and  herds  again  grazed  in  the  pastures,  herds 
of  swine  roamed  in  the  woods,  the  fields  were  cultivated, 
and  the  houses  rebuilt.  In  no  part  of  Wessex  was 
prosperity  so  speedily  re-established  as  in  the  district 
round  Sherborne  governed  by  Edmund.  The  Dragon 
was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  for  none  could 
say  how  soon  fresh  fleets  of  the  Northmen  might  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  southern  shores  of  England. 
It  was  not  long,  indeed, before  the  Northmen  reappeared, 
a  great  fleet  sailing  up  the  Thames  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter.  It  ascended  as  high  as  Fulham,  where  a 
great  camp  was  formed.  Seeing  that  the  Saxons  and 
East  Anglians  would  unite  against  them  did  they 
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advance  further,  the  Danes  remained  quietly  in  their 
encampment  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  again 
took  ship  and  sailed  for  France. 

For  the  next  two  years  England  enjoyed  compara- 
tive quiet,  the  Danes  turning  their  attention  to  France 
and  Holland,  sailing  up  the  Maas,  Scheldt,  Somme,  and 
Seine.  Spreading  from  these  rivers  they  carried  fire 
and  sword  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  The  Franks 
resisted  bravely,  and  in  two  pitched  battles  defeated 
their  invaders  with  great  loss.  The  struggle  going  on 
across  the  Channel  was  watched  with  great  interest 
by  the  Saxons,  who  at  first  hoped  to  see  the  Danes 
completely  crushed  by  the  Franks. 

The  ease,  however,  with  which  the  Northmen  moved 
from  point  to  point  in  their  ships  gave  them  such  im- 
mense advantage  that  their  defeats  at  Hasle  and  Sau- 
court  in  no  way  checked  their  depredations.  Appear- 
ing suddenly  off  the  coast,  or  penetrating  into  the 
interior  by  a  river,  their  hordes  would  land,  ravage  the 
country,  slay  all  who  opposed  them,  and  carry  off  the 
women  and  children  captives,  and  would  then  take  to 
their  ships  again  before  the  leaders  of  the  Franks  could 
assemble  an  army. 

Alfred  spent  this  time  of  repose  in  restoring  as  far 
as  possible  the  loss  and  damage  which  his  kingdom 
had  suffered.  Many  wise  laws  were  passed,  churches 
were  rebuilt,  and  order  restored;  great  numbers  of  the 
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monks  and  wealthier  people  who  had  fled  to  France 
in  the  days  of  the  Danish  supremacy  now  returned  to 
England,  which  was  for  the  time  freer  from  danger 
than  the  land  in  which  they  had  sought  refuge;  and 
many  Franks  from  the  districts  exposed  to  the  Danish 
ravages  came  over  and  settled  in  England. 

Gradually  the  greater  part  of  England  acknowledged 
the  rule  of  Alfred.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  was  again 
united  to  that  of  Wessex;  while  Mercia,  which  extended 
across  the  centre  of  England  from  Anglia  to  Wales,  was 
governed  for  Alfred  by  Ethelred  the  Ealdorman,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Hwiccas,  and 
had  received  the  hand  of  Alfred's  daughter  Ethelfleda. 
He  ruled  Mercia  according  to  its  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  which  prevented  a  more  perfect  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  until  William  the  Conqueror  welded 
the  whole  country  into  a  single  whole.  But  Ethelred 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Alfred,  consulted  him 
upon  all  occasions  of  importance,  and  issued  all  his 
edicts  and  orders  in  the  king's  name.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Werfrith,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
energy  and  activity  of  these  leaders  enabled  Mercia  to 
keep  abreast  of  Wessex  in  the  onward  progress  which 
Alfred  laboured  so  indefatigably  to  promote. 

Edmund,  when  not  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his 
earldom,  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the  king,  who 
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saw  in  him  a  spirit  of  intelligence  and  activity  which 
resembled  his  own.  Edmund  was,  however,  of  a  less 
studious  disposition  than  his  royal  master;  and  though 
he  so  far  improved  his  education  as  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  well,  Alfred  could  not  persuade  him  to 
undertake  the  study  of  Latin,  being,  as  he  said,  well 
content  to  master  some  of  the  learning  of  that  people 
by  means  of  the  king's  translations. 

At  the  end  of  another  two  years  of  peace  Edmund 
was  again  called  upon  to  take  up  arms.  Although  the 
Danes  attempted  no  fresh  invasion  some  of  their  ships 
hung  around  the  English  coast,  capturing  vessels,  inter- 
fering with  trade,  and  committing  other  acts  of  piracy. 

Great  complaints  were  made  by  the- inhabitants  of 
the  seaports  to  Alfred.  The  king  at  once  begged  Ed- 
mund to  fit  out  the  Dragon,  and  collecting  a  few  other 
smaller  ships  he  took  his  place  on  Edmund's  ship  and 
sailed  in  search  of  the  Danes.  After  some  search  they 
came  upon  the  four  large  ships  of  the  Northmen  which 
had  been  a  scourge  to  the  coast. 

The  Saxons  at  once  engaged  them,  and  a  desperate 
fight  took  place.  The  Dragon  was  laid  alongside  the 
largest  of  the  Danish  vessels;  and  the  king,  with 
Edmund  and  Egbert  by  his  side,  leapt  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  Danish  vessel,  followed  by  the  crew  of  the 
Dragon.  The  Danish  ship  was  crowded  with  men  who 
fought  desperately,  but  the  discipline  even  more  than 
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the  courage  of  Edmund's  crew  secured  for  them  the 
victory.  For  a  time  each  fought  for  himself;  and 
although  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  king  they 
were  able  to  gain  no  advantage,  being  much  out- 
numbered by  the  Northmen. 

Edmund,  seeing  this,  sounded  on  his  horn  the  signal 
with  which  in  battle  he  ordered  the  men  to  form  their 
wedge.  The  signal  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  Sax- 
ons were  all  fighting  with  boarding-pikes  against  the 
Northmen's  swords  and  axes,  for  they  had  become  used 
to  these  weapons  and  preferred  them  to  any  other. 

The  instant  Edmund's  horn  was  heard,  each  man 
desisted  from  fighting  and  rushed  to  their  leader, 
around  whom  .they  instantly  formed  in  their  accus- 
tomed order.  The  Danes,  astonished  at  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  battle,  and  understanding  nothing  of 
the  meaning  of  the  signal  or  of  the  swift  movement 
of  the  Saxons,  for  a  minute  lowered  their  weapons  in 
surprise. 

Before  they  again  rushed  forward  the  formation 
was  complete,  and  in  a  close  body  with  levelled  spears 
the  Saxons  advanced,  Egbert  as  usual  leading  the  way, 
with  Edmund  and  the  king  in  the  centre. 

In  vain  the  Danes  strove  to  resist  the  onset;   in 

spite  of  their  superior  numbers  they  were  driven  back 

step  by  step  until  crowded  in  a  close  mass  at  one  end. 

.  Still  the  Saxon  line  of  spears  pressed  on.     Many  of 
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the  Danes  leapt  into  the  sea,  others  were  pushed  over 
or  run  through,  and  in  a  few  minutes  not  a  Northman 
remained  alive  in  the  captured  vessel. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  was  raging  in  other 
parts.  Two  of  the  small  vessels  were  engaged  with 
one  of  the  Danes  at  close  quarters,  while  the  other 
ships  hung  around  the  remaining  Danish  vessels  and 
kept  up  volleys  of  arrows  and  javelins  upon  them. 

The  Dragon  at  once  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
two  Saxon  ships,  whose  crews  were  almost  overpowered 
by  the  Northmen.  Laying  the  ship  alongside,  Edmund 
boarded  the  Danes.  The  Northmen  rushed  back  from 
the  decks  of  the  Saxon  ship  to  defend  their  own  vessel; 
and  the  Saxons,  regaining  courage,  at  once  rallied  and 
followed  them.  The  combat  was  short  but  desperate. 
Attacked  on  three  sides,  the  Danes  were  speedily  over- 
come and  were  slaughtered  to  a  man. 

An  attack  was  next  made  upon  the  two  remaining 
vessels.  These  resisted  for  some  time,  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  from  the  Saxon  flotilla; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  their  crews  being  killed  or 
wounded,  their  commanders  prayed  for  mercy,  which 
was  granted  them  by  Alfred;  and  with  the  four  cap- 
tured vessels  the  fleet  returned  to  England. 

On  reaching  port  Alfred  begged  Edmund  to  continue 
for  a  while  with  the  Dragon,  to  cruise  along  the  coasts 
and  to  stop  the  depredations  of  the  Danes;  and  for 
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some  weeks  the  Dragon  kept  the  seas.  She  met  with 
considerable  success,  capturing  many  Danish  galleys. 
Some  of  these  contained  rich  spoil,  which  had  been 
gathered  in  France,  for  cruising  in  the  seas  off  Dover 
Edmund  intercepted  many  of  the  Danish  vessels  on 
their  homeward  way  from  raids  up  the  Seine,  Garonne, 
and  other  French  rivers. 

One  day  in  the  excitement  of  a  long  pursuit  of  a 
Danish  galley,  which  finally  succeeded  in  making  her 
escape,  Edmund  had  paid  less  attention  than  usual  to 
the  weather,  and,  on  giving  up  the  chase  as  hopeless, 
perceived  that  the  sky  had  become  greatly  overcast, 
while  the  wind  was  rising  rapidly. 

"  We  are  in  for  a  storm  from  the  north,  Egbert,"  he 
said,  "and  we  must  make  for  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
for  shelter." 

The  sails  were  lowered,  and  the  Dragon's  head 
turned  west.  Before  two  hours  had  passed  the  sea  had 
risen  so  greatly  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  row. 

"What  had  we  best  do?"  Edmund  asked  the  chief 
of  the  sailors.  "  Think  you  that  we  can  make  Dover 
and  shelter  under  the  cliffs  there  ? " 

"I  fear  that  we  cannot  do  so,"  the  sailor  replied, 
"for  there  are  terrible  sands  and  shallows  off  the 
Kentish  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and 
Dover,  and  the  wind  blows  so  strongly  that  we  can  do 
nought  but  run  before  it." 
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"Then  let  us  do  so,"  Edmund  replied;  "anything  is 
better  than  being  tossed  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves." 

A  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  Dragon  flew  along  before 
the  wind.  The  storm  increased  in  fury,  and  for  some 
hours  the  vessel  ran  before  it.  She  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  French  coast,  and  as  the  wind  veered 
round  more  to  the  west  her  danger  became  great. 

"I  fear  we  shall  be  cast  ashore,"  Edmund  said  to 
the  sailor. 

"Fortunately,"  the  man  answered,  "we  are  but  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  there 
we  can  run  in  and  take  shelter." 

It  was  an  anxious  time  until  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  for  they  were  continually  drifting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coast.  However,  they  cleared 
the  point  in  safety,  and,  turning  her  head,  ran  up  the 
river  and  soon  anchored  under  the  walls  of  Havre.  As 
she  came  to  an  anchor  armed  men  were  seen  crowding 
to  the  walls. 

"  They  take  us  for  Danes,"  Egbert  said.  "  We  had 
best  hoist  the  Dragon,  and  they  will  then  know  that 
we  are  a  Saxon  ship." 

Soon  after  the  flag  was  hoisted  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  seen  to  open,  and  an  officer  and  some  men 
issued  out.  These  launched  a  boat  and  rowed  out  to 
the  ship.  The  officer  mounted  to  the  deck.  He  was 
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evidently  in  considerable  fear,  but  as  he  saw  the 
Saxons  standing  about  unarmed  he  was  reassured. 
"  Is  this  really  a  Saxon  ship,"  he  asked,  "  as  its  flag 
testifies  ? " 

"It  is  so,"  Edmund  replied;  "it  is  my  vessel,  and  I 
am  an  ealdorman  of  King  Alfred.  We  have  been 
chasing  the  Danish  pirates,  but  this  storm  having 
arisen,  we  were  blown  down  the  French  coast  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  here." 

"  The  governor  bids  you  welcome,"  the  officer  said, 
"and  bade  me  invite  you  to  land." 

"  That  will  I  gladly;  the  more  so  since  my  ship  haa 
suffered  some  damage  in  the  gale,  her  bulwarks  having 
been  partly  shattered;  and  it  will  need  a  stay  of  a 
few  days  here  to  repair  her  for  sea.  Will  you  tell  the 
governor  that  in  a  short  time  I  will  land  with  my 
kinsman  Egbert  and  accept  his  hospitality?" 

An  hour  later  Edmund  and  Egbert  landed  and  were 
at  once  conducted  to  the  governor,  who  welcomed 
them  cordially. 

They  found  there  many  whom  they  had  known  at 
the  court  of  King  Alfred.  The  wealthier  men,  the 
bishops  and  thanes,  had  for  the  most  part  journeyed 
to  Paris  or  to  other  towns  in  the  interior  to  escape  the 
dreaded  Northmen;  but  there  were  many  detained  at 
Havre  from  want  of  funds  to  journey  farther. 

"  It  is  a  sad  pity,"  the  governor  said  as  they  talked 
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over  the  troubled  state  of  Western  Europe,  "  that  your 
English  king  and  our  Frankish  monarch  did  not  make 
common  cause  against  these  sea  robbers.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  mankind.  Not  only  do  they  ravage  all  our 
coasts,  but  they  have  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and 
have  plundered  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Provence 
and  Italy,  laying  towns  under  ransom,  burning  and 
destroying." 

"  I  would  that  I  could  meet  some  of  their  ships  on 
their  way  back  from  Italy,"  Edmund  said.  "I  warrant 
that  we  should  obtain  a  rare  booty,  with  gems  of  art 
such  as  would  delight  King  Alfred,  but  are  thrown 
away  on  these  barbarians;  but  I  agree  with  you  that 
'tis  shameful  that  the  coasts  of  all  Europe  should  be 
overrun  with  these  pirates." 

"Yes,"  the  governor  replied,  "if  every  country  in 
Christendom  would  unite  against  their  common  foe, 
and  send  a  quota  of  ships  and  men,  we  would  drive 
the  Black  Raven  from  the  seas,  and  might  even  land 
on  the  Danish  shores  and  give  them  a  taste  of  the  suffer- 
ing they  have  inflicted  elsewhere.  As  it  is,  all  seem 
paralysed.  Local  efforts  are  made  to  resist  them;  but 
their  numbers  are  too  great  to  be  thus  withstood.  I 
wonder  that  the  pope  does  not  call  Christendom  to 
arms  against  these  pagan  robbers,  who  not  only  destroy 
towns  and  villages,  but  level  to  the  ground  the  holy 
shrines,  and  slay  the  ministers  of  God  on  the  altars. " 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE   SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 

N  the  following  morning  Edmund,  who  had 
returned  to  his  ship  to  sleep,  was  aroused 
by  loud  shouts  on  deck.  Hurrying  from  his 
cabin  he  saw  a  vast  fleet  of  ships  approaching  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  They  were  of  all  sizes — from  great 
sailing  ships  to  rowing  galleys.  It  needed  but  a  glance 
at  them  to  assure  him  that  they  were  the  dreaded 
ships  of  the  Northmen,  for  the  Black  Raven  floated  at 
many  of  the  mast-heads. 

From  the  town  the  sounds  of  horns  and  great  shout- 
ings could  be  heard,  showing  that  there  too  the  ap- 
proaching fleet  had  just  been  discerned  as  the  morning 
fog  lifted  from  the  sea.  Edmund  held  a  hurried  con- 
sultation with  his  kinsman.  It  was  now  too  late 
to  gain  the  sea,  for  the  Danish  ships  had  already 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To  attempt  to  escape 
by  fighting  would  be  madness,  and  they  hesitated 
only  whether  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  and,  leaving  her 
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there,  enter  the  town  and  share  in  its  defence,  or  to 
proceed  up  the  river  with  all  speed  to  Rouen,  or  even 
to  Paris. 

The  latter  course  was  decided  upon,  for  the  Danish 
ships  would  contain  so  vast  a  number  of  men  that 
there  was  little  hope  that  Havre  could  resist  their 
attack,  nor  was  it  likely  that  Rouen,  which,  on  the 
previous  year  had  been  captured  and  sacked,  would 
even  attempt  another  resistance,  which  would  only 
bring  massacre  and  ruin  upon  its  inhabitants.  Paris 
alone,  the  capital  of  the  Frankish  kings,  seemed  to 
offer  a  refuge.  The  deliberation  was  a  short  one,  and 
by  the  time  the  men  had  taken  their  places  at  the 
oars  their  leaders  had  decided  upon  their  course. 

The  anchor  ropes  were  cut,  for  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  the  leading  ships  of  the  Danes  being  already 
less  than  half  a  mile  distant.  The  tide  was  flowing, 
and  the  Dragon  swept  rapidly  up  the  river.  Some  of 
the  Danish  galleys  followed  for  a  while,  but  seeing  that 
the  Dragon  had  the  speed  of  them,  they  abandoned 
the  pursuit,  and  at  a  more  easy  stroke  the  rowers  con- 
tinued their  work  until  they  reached  Rouen.  Here 
the  tide  failed  them,  and  they  moored  against  the 
bank  under  the  walls. 

Edmund  and  Egbert  went  on  shore.  They  found 
the  city  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion.  Saying  that 
they  had  important  news,  and  must  see  the  governor. 
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they  were  led  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  town  were  assembled.  After  stating 
who  he  and  his  companion  were,  Edmund  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  great  Danish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

"  Your  news,  sir,  is  terrible  for  our  poor  country," 
the  governor  said,  "  but  to  us  it  scarce  brings  any  ad- 
ditional horror,  although  it  will  probably  decide  the 
question  which  we  are  engaged  in  discussing.  We 
have  news  here  that  a  great  Danish  army  which  landed 
at  Abbeville  is  marching  hitherward,  and  we  are  met 
to  discuss  whether  the  town  should  resist  to  the  last 
or  should  open  its  gates  at  their  approach.  This  news 
you  bring  of  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  army  of  these  sea 
robbers  at  Havre  renders  our  case  desperate.  So  fierce 
is  their  attack  that  we  could  hardly  hope  successfully 
to  resist  the  approaching  army,  but  against  it  and  this 
fleet  you  tell  us  of  resistance  could  only  bring  about 
our  utter  destruction.  That,  at  least,  is  my  opinion, 
the  other  members  of  the  council  must  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

The  other  members,  who  were  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  town,  were  unanimously  of 
the  same  opinion. 

"Better,"  they  said,  "to  give  up  all  our  worldly 
goods  to  the  Northmen  than  to  be  slaughtered  pitilessly 
with  our  wives  and  families." 

"  Such   being   your   decision,"  Edmund   said,  "  my 
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kinsman  and  myself  will  proceed  up  the  river  to  Paris; 
hitherto,  as  we  hear,  the  Northmen  have  not  ventured 
to  attack  that  city,  and  should  they  do  so,  it  will 
doubtless  resist  to  the  last." 

Accordingly  the  two  Saxons  returned  at  once  to  the 
Dragon,  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  turned  unmoored  and 
proceeded  up  the  river.  Three  days  after  leaving 
Rouen  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Paris.  The  capital  of 
the  Franks  was  but  a  small  city,  and  was  built  entirely 
upon  the  island  situated  just  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
lofty  wall. 

On  the  approach  of  a  vessel  differing  entirely  from 
anything  they  had  before  seen  the  citizens  flocked  to 
the  walls.  The  Golden  Dragon  floating  at  the  mast- 
head showed  them  that  the  vessel  did  not  belong  to 
the  Danes,  and  some  of  the  more  experienced  in  these 
matters  said  at  once  that  she  must  be  a  Saxon  ship. 
The  Count  Eudes,  who  had  been  left  by  the  king 
in  command  of  Paris,  himself  came  to  the  walls  just  as 
the  Dragon  came  abreast  of  them.  Edmund  ordered 
the  rowers  to  pause  at  their  work. 

"  Who  are  you?"  the  Count  Eudes  shouted.  "  Whence 
do  you  come  and  with  what  intent?" 

"  My  name  is  Edmund.  I  am  an  ealdorman  of  King 
Alfred  of  the  Saxons.  When  at  sea  fighting  the 
Northmen  a  tempest  blew  me  down  your  coast,  and  I 
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took  refuge  in  the  port  of  Havre.  Four  days  since  at 
daybreak  a  vast  fleet  of  Northmen  entered  the  river. 
We  rowed  up  to  Rouen  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  safe 
shelter  there;  but  the  citizens  being  aware  that  a  great 
army  of  the  sea  robbers  was  marching  against  their 
town,  and  being  further  intimidated  by  the  news  I 
brought  them,  decided  upon  surrendering  without  re- 
sistance. Therefore  we  have  continued  our  journey 
hither,  being  assured  that  here  at  least  the  Danish 
wolves  would  not  have  their  way  unopposed.  We 
have  fought  them  long  in  our  native  land,  and  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  to  aid  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Franks  against  our  common  enemy." 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir  earl,"  the  Count  Eudes  said, 
"  though  the  news  you  bring  us  is  bad  indeed.  We 
have  heard  how  valiantly  the  thanes  of  King  Alfred 
have  fought  against  the  invaders,  and  shall  be  glad 
indeed  of  your  assistance  should  the  Northmen,  as  I 
fear,  come  hither." 

So  saying  the  count  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
and  the  Dragon  having  been  moored  alongside,  Ed- 
mund and  Egbert  with  their  crew  entered  the  town, 
where  the  leaders  were  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  count.  He  begged  them  to  become  guests  at  the 
castle,  where  quarters  were  also  assigned  to  the  crew. 
A  banquet  was  at  once  prepared,  at  which  many  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  present. 
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As  soon  as  the  demands  of  hunger  were  satisfied 
the  count  made  further  inquiries  as  to  the  size  of  the 
fleet  which  had  entered  the  Seine,  and  as  to  the  army 
reported  to  be  marching  against  Rouen. 

"  I  doubt  not,"  he  said,  when  the  Saxons  had  given 
him  all  the  particulars  in  their  power,  "  that  it  is  the 
armament  of  Siegfroi  who  has  already  wrought  such 
destruction.  More  than  once  he  has  appeared  before  our 
walls,  and  has  pillaged  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  France.  The  last  time  he  was  here  he 
threatened  to  return  with  a  force  which  would  suffice 
to  raze  Paris  to  the  ground,  and  doubtless  he  is  coming 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  threat;  but  he  will  not 
find  the  task  an  easy  one,  we  shall  resist  him  to  the 
last;  and  right  glad  am  I  that  I  shall  have  the  assis- 
tance of  two  of  the  Saxon  thanes  who  have  so  often 
inflicted  heavy  defeats  upon  these  wolves  of  the  sea. 
Your  vessel  is  a  strange  one,  and  differs  from  those  that 
I  have  hitherto  seen,  either  Dane  or  Saxon.  She  is  a 
sailing  ship,  and  yet  appears  to  row  very  fast." 

"  She  is  built,"  Edmund  said,  "  partly  upon  the  de- 
sign of  King  Alfred  himself,  which  were  made  from 
paintings  he  possessed  of  the  war  galleys  of  Italy, 
which  country  he  visited  in  his  youth.  They  were 
carried  out  by  a  clever  shipwright  of  Exeter;  and,  in- 
deed, the  ship  sails  as  well  as  she  rows,  and,  as  the 
Danes  have  discovered  to  their  cost,  is  able  to  fight 
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as  well  as  she  can  sail  and  row.  Had  we  been  fairly 
out  to  sea  before  the  Danish  fleet  made  its  appearance 
we  could  have  given  a  good  account  of  ourselves,  but 
we  were  caught  in  a  trap." 

"  I  fear  that  if  the  Northmen  surround  the  city  your 
ship  will  be  destroyed." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,"  Edmund  said,  "  and  I  pray 
you  to  let  me  have  some  men  who  know  the  river 
higher  up.  There  must  assuredly  be  low  shores  often 
overflowed  where  there  are  wide  swamps  covered  with 
wood  and  thickets,  which  the  enemy  would  not  enter, 
seeing  that  no  booty  could  be  obtained  there.  The 
ship  was  built  in  such  a  spot,  and  we  could  cut  a 
narrow  gap  from  the  river  and  float  her  well  in  among 
the  trees  so  as  to  be  hidden  from  the  sight  of  any 
passing  up  the  river  in  galleys,  closing  up  the  cut 
again  so  that  none  might  suspect  its  existence." 

"  That  could  be  done  easily  enough,"  the  count  said; 
"there  are  plenty  of  spots  which  would  be  suitable, 
for  the  banks  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  the 
ground  around  swampy  and  wooded.  To-morrow  I 
will  tell  off  a  strong  body  of  men  to  accompany  you 
in  your  ship,  and  aid  your  crew  in  their  work." 

Twenty  miles  up  the  Seine  a  suitable  spot  was 
found,  and  the  crew  of  the  Dragon,  with  the  hundred 
men  whom  the  Count  Eudes  had  lent  for  the  purpose, 
at  once  set  about  their  work.  They  had  but  little 
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trouble,  for  a  spot  was  chosen  where  a  sluggish  stream, 
some  fifteen  feet  wide,  drained  the  water  from  a  wide- 
spreading  swamp  into  the  river.  The  channel  needed 
widening  but  a  little  to  allow  of  the  Dragon  entering, 
and  the  water  was  quite  deep  enough  to  permit  her 
being  taken  some  three  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
river. 

The  trees  and  underwood  were  thick,  and  Edmund 
was  assured  that  even  when  winter,  which  was  now 
approaching,  stripped  the  last  leaf  from  the  trees,  the 
Dragon  could  not  be  seen  from  the  river.  Her  masts 
were  lowered,  and  bundles  of  brushwood  were  hung 
along  her  side  so  as  to  prevent  the  gleam  of  black 
paint  being  discerned  through  the  trees. 

The  entrance  to  the  stream  was  filled  up  to  a  width 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  new  work  turfed  with 
coarse  grass  similar  to  that  which  grew  beside  it. 
Bushes  were  planted  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
stakes  were  driven  down  in  the  narrow  channel  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Certain  now  that  no  Danish  boats  would  be  likely 
to  turn  aside  from  the  river  to  enter  this  channel  into 
the  swamp,  the  party  embarked  in  some  boats  which 
had  been  towed  up  by  the  Dragon  and  returned  down 
the  river  to  Paris. 

The  afternoon  before  starting  all  the  valuable  booty 
which  had  been  captured  from  the  Danes  was  landed 
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and  placed  in  security  in  the  castle,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Paris  Edmund  disposed  of  this  at  good  prices  to 
the  traders  of  the  city. 

A  fortnight  after  they  had  returned  to  Paris  the 
news  was  brought  in  that  a  vast  fleet  of  Northmen 
was  ascending  the  river.  The  next  morning  it  was 
close  at  hand,  and  the  citizens  mounting  the  walls  be- 
held with  consternation  the  approaching  armament. 
So  numerous  were  the  ships  that  they  completely 
covered  the  river.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  hun- 
dred sailing  ships,  and  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
rowing  galleys  and  boats.  These  vessels  were  crowded 
with  men,  and  their  fierce  aspect,  their  glittering  arms, 
and  their  lofty  stature,  spread  terror  in  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens. 

"  This  is  truly  a  tremendous  host!"  the  Count  Eudes 
said  to  Edmund,  who  stood  beside  him  on  the  walls. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  Edmund  replied.  "  Numerous  as  are 
the  fleets  which  have  poured  down  upon  the  shores  of 
England,  methinks  that  none  approached  this  in  strength. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Northmen  have  united  their  forces 
for  a  great  effort  against  this  city;  but  having  at  home 
successfully  defended  fortifications,  which  were  not  to 
be  named  in  comparison  with  those  of  Paris,  against 
them,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
beat  them  off  here." 

The  Danes  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  and  formed 
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a  vast  camp  there,  and  the  following  morning  three  of 
their  number  in  a  small  boat  rowed  across  the  river 
and  said  that  their  king  Siegfroi  desired  to  speak  with 
Goslin,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  stood  in  the  position 
of  civil  governor.  They  were  told  that  the  archbishop 
would  receive  the  king  in  his  palace. 

An  hour  later  a  stately  figure  in  glittering  armour 
was  seen  to  take  his  place  in  a  long  galley,  which, 
rowed  by  twenty  men,  quickly  shot  across  the  stream. 
Siegfroi  landed,  and,  accompanied  by  four  of  his  lead- 
ing warriors,  entered  the  gates,  which  were  opened  at 
his  approach.  The  chief  of  the  Northmen  was  a  war- 
rior of  lofty  stature.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  helmet  of 
gold,  on  whose  crest  was  a  raven  with  extended  wings 
wrought  in  the  same  metal.  His  hair  fell  loosely  on 
his  neck ;  his  face  was  clean  shaved  in  Danish  fashion, 
save  for  a  long  moustache.  He  wore  a  breastplate  of 
golden  scales,  and  carried  a  shield  of  the  toughest  bull's- 
hide  studded  with  gold  nails. 

He  was  unarmed,  save  a  long  dagger  which  he  wore 
in  his  belt.  He  and  his  followers,  who  were  all  men 
of  immense  stature,  walked  with  a  proud  and  assured 
air  between  the  lines  of  citizens  who  clustered  thickly 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  who  gazed  in  silence  at 
these  dreaded  figures.  They  were  escorted  by  the 
chamberlain  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  arriving  at  his 
palace  were  conducted  into  the  chamber  where  Goslin, 
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Count  Eudes,  and  several  of  the  leading  persons  of 
Paris  awaited  them. 

Siegfroi  bent  his  head  before  the  prelate. 

"Goslin,"  he  said,  "I  beg  you  to  have  compassion 
upon  yourself  and  your  flock  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
perish.  We  beseech  you  to  turn  a  favourable  ear  to 
our  words.  Grant  only  that  we  shall  march  through 
the  city.  We  will  touch  nothing  in  the  town,  and  we 
undertake  to  preserve  all  your  property,  both  yours 
and  that  of  Eudes." 

The  archbishop  replied  at  once: 

"  This  city  has  been  confided  to  us  by  the  Emperor 
Charles,  who  is,  after  God,  the  king  and  master  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  Holding  under  his  rule  almost  all 
the  world,  he  confided  it  to  us,  with  the  assurance  that 
we  should  suffer  no  harm  to  come  to  the  kingdom, 
but  should  keep  it  for  him  safe  and  sure.  If  it  had 
happened  that  the  defence  of  these  walls  had  been  com- 
mitted to  your  hands,  as  it  has  been  committed  to 
mine,  what  would  you  have  done  had  such  a  demand 
been  made  upon  you?  Would  you  have  granted  the 
demand?" 

"If  I  had  granted  it,"  Siegfroi  replied,  "may  my 
head  fall  under  the  axe  and  serve  as  food  for  dogs. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  do  not  grant  our  demands,  by  day 
we  will  overwhelm  your  city  with  our  darts,  and  with 
poisoned  arrows  by  night.  You  shall  suffer  all  the 
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horrors  of  hunger,  and  year  after  year  we  will  return 
and  make  a  ruin  of  your  city." 

Without  another  word  he  turned,  and,  followed  by 
his  companions,  strode  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  taking  his  place  in  the  boat  returned  to  his  camp. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  Norsemen  were 
seen  crowding  into  their  ships.  The  trumpets  sounded 
loudly,  and  the  citizens  seized  their  arms  and  hastened 
to  the  walls.  The  Norsemen  crossed  the  river,  and 
directed  their  attack  against  a  tower  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  bridge  connecting  the  city  and  island  with 
the  farther  bank.  Those  who  landed  were  provided 
with  picks,  crowbars,  and  other  implements  for  effect- 
ing a  breach,  and  their  approach  was  protected  by  a 
cloud  of  arrows  and  javelins  from  the  fleet  which 
covered  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  French  leaders  soon  assembled  at  the  threatened 
point.  Chief  among  these  were  Eudes,  his  brother 
Robert,  the  Count  Ragenaire,  and  the  Abbd  Ebble,  a 
nephew  of  the  archbishop.  The  Franks  bore  them- 
selves bravely,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  of  arrows  de- 
fended the  walls  against  the  desperate  attacks  of  the 
Northmen. 

The  fortifications  in  those  days  were  very  far  from 
having  attained  the  strength  and  solidity  which  a  few 
generations  later  were  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
stones  of  which  they  were  constructed  were  compara- 
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tively  small,  and  fastened  together  by  mortar,  conse- 
quently they  could  ill  resist  even  an  assault  by  manual 
weapons.  Covered  by  their  shields  the  Northmen 
worked  untiringly  at  the  foundations,  and  piece  by 
piece  the  walls  crumbled  to  the  ground.  Every  effort, 
however,  to  enter  at  the  breaches  so  made  was  re- 
pulsed, and  Siegfroi  kept  back  his  warriors,  deter- 
mined to  delay  the  grand  assault  until  the  next  day. 
By  nightfall  the  tower  was  in  ruins,  scarce  a  portion  of 
the  walls  remaining  erect.  Many  of  the  besieged  had 
been  killed.  The  archbishop  was  wounded  with  an 
arrow.  Frederic,  a  young  soldier  who  led  the  troops 
of  the  church,  was  killed. 

The  besiegers  had  suffered  much  more  severely,  great 
numbers  having  been  killed  by  the  stones  and  missiles 
hurled  down  by  the  defenders  while  engaged  in  the 
demolition  of  the  walls.  At  nightfall  the  Danes  carried 
off  their  wounded  and  recrossed  the  river,  confident 
that  next  day  they  would  succeed  in  their  assault.  As 
soon  as  darkness  had  set  in  Count  Eudes  collected  the 
citizens,  and  these,  bearing  beams  and  planks,  crossed 
the  bridge  to  the  tower,  and  set  to  work.  Outside  the 
circle  of  ruins  holes  were  dug  and  the  beams  securely 
fixed.  Planks  were  nailed  to  these,  and  earth  heaped 
up  behind  them. 

All  night  the  work  continued,  and  by  morning  a  for- 
tification much  higher  than  the  original  fcower  had 
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been  erected  all  round  the  ruin.  The  Danes  again 
crossed  the  river  in  their  ships,  and  the  assault  was 
renewed.  Javelins  and  great  stones  were  hurled  at 
the  fortification,  and  clouds  of  arrows  from  the  ship- 
ping fell  within  them.  Covered  with  portable  roofs 
constructed  of  planks  the  Danes  strove  to  destroy  the 
wall.  The  besieged  poured  upon  them  a  blazing  mix- 
ture of  oil,  wax,  and  pitch.  Numbers  of  the  Danes 
were  burned  to  death,  while  others,  maddened  by  the 
pain,  threw  themselves  into  the  river. 

Over  and  over  again  Siegfroi  led  his  warriors  to  the 
attack,  but  the  defenders,  headed  by  Eudes  and  the 
brave  Abbd  Ebble,  each  time  repelled  them.  The 
abbe'  particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  slain  seven  Danes  at  once  with  one 
javelin,  a  blow  which  may  be  considered  as  bordering 
on  the  miraculous.  But  the  number  of  the  defenders 
of  the  tower  was  small  indeed  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  loss  which  they  inflicted  upon  the  Danes,  great 
as  it  was,  was  as  nothing  in  so  vast  a  host. 

The  flames  of  the  machines,  lighted  by  the  pitch  and 
oil,  communicated  to  the  planks  of  the  fortification, 
and  soon  these  too  were  on  fire.  As  they  burned,  the 
earth  behind  them  gave  way,  and  a  breach  was  formed. 
Encouraged  by  this  result  the  Danes  brought  up 
faggots,  and  in  several  places  lighted  great  fires  against 
the  fortifications.  The  defenders  began  to  lose  all 
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hope,  when  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  suddenly  burst 
over  Paris  quenching  the  fire. 

The  besieged  gained  heart,  reinforcements  crossed 
from  the  town,  and  the  Danes  again  withdrew  to  their 
ships,  having  lost  in  the  day's  fighting  three  hundred 
men.  After  this  repulse  the  Northmen  desisted  for  a 
time  from  their  attack.  They  formed  a  strong  fortified 
camp  near  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  and  then  spread 
over  the  country  slaying  and  burning,  sparing  none, 
man,  woman,  or  child.  From  the  walls  of  Paris  the 
smoke  could  be  seen  rising  over  the  whole  country,  and 
every  heart  was  moved  with  rage  and  sorrow. 

Edmund  and  his  party  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  tower.  Its  loss  would  not  have  involved 
that  of  the  town,  and  Eudes  requested  him  to  keep  his 
band  in  reserve  in  order  that  they  might  remain  intact 
until  the  Danes  should  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  of 
the  city  itself,  when  the  sudden  reinforcement  of  a  party 
of  such  well-trained  warriors  might  decide  the  result. 

While  a  portion  of  the  Danish  host  were  engaged 
upon  the  work  of  devastation,  a  large  number  were 
employed  upon  the  construction  of  three  great  towers. 
These  were  built  on  wheels,  and  were  each  large 
enough  to  hold  sixty  men.  They  far  overtopped  the 
walls,  and  the  citizens  viewed  with  alarm  the  time 
when  an  assault  should  be  delivered  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  formidable  machines.  Eighteen  ships  of 
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equal  size  were  moored  by  the  bank  six  deep.  Great 
planks  were  laid  across  them,  and  a  sloping  platform 
having  been  formed,  the  towers  were  by  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  men  moved  up  and  placed  on  the  ships. 

"  If  we  do  not  destroy  those  towers,  Egbert,"  Edmund 
said  one  day  as  he  saw  them  slowly  moving  into  their 
position  on  board  the  ships,  "  all  is  lost,  for  from  their 
summits  the  Northmen  with  their  bows  and  javelins 
will  be  able  to  clear  the  walls,  while  those  below  effect 
a  breach  at  their  leisure." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  Edmund,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
way  to  destroy  them.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  boats, 
or  we  might  fill  some  of  them  with  combustibles,  and 
tow  them  down  until  near  enough  for  the  stream  to 
carry  them  upon  those  vessels;  but  even  then  the  chance 
were  small  indeed,  for  the  Danes  would  swarm  out  in 
their  boats  and  manage  to  tow  or  push  them  so  that 
they  would  not  touch  the  ships." 

"  I  should  think,  Egbert,  that  if  we  could  get  some 
skins  or  planks  we  and  our  band  might,  when  it 
is  quite  dark,  sally  out  and  take  to  the  water  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  island  and  float  down  quietly  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and  then  gain  the  further  bank;  then  we 
might  march  along  quietly  until  we  reach  those  ships. 
The  Danes  know  that  we  have  no  boats,  and  will  not 
fear  an  attack.  We  must  not  do  it  until  an  hour  or 
two  before  morning,  when,  after  spending  the  early 
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hours  of  the  night  as  usual  in  feasting  and  drinking, 
they  will  sleep  heavily.  Just  before  we  are  ready  to 
begin  a  small  party  can  unmoor  two  or  three  of  the 
boats  by  the  bank  and  push  them  out,  one  to  the  outside 
of  each  tier  of  six  vessels,  so  that  we  may  have  a  means 
of  retreat  across  the  river.  When  that  is  done  we  will 
make  a  rush  on  board  the  ships,  cut  down  any  Danes 
we  may  find  there,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  vessels.  We 
must  hold  the  gangways  to  the  shore  until  the  flames 
get  well  alight,  and  then  take  to  the  boats  and  return." 

"  I  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  Edmund,  and  may 
well  be  carried  out  without  great  loss.  There  are  plenty 
of  empty  wine  skins  at  present  in  Paris.  I  will  at  once 
set  about  collecting  a  hundred  of  them.  We  will  fasten 
to  each  a  stout  cord  so  as  to  form  a  loop  to  go  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  then  we  had  best  attach  them  all 
together  by  one  long  cord,  by  which  means  we  shall 
float  in  a  body." 

"  Fortunately  the  night  is  very  dark  and  I  think  that 
we  shall  succeed.  Say  nothing  about  it,  Egbert,  and  tell 
the  men  to  keep  silent.  The  good  people  of  Paris  shall 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  until  they  see  the  flames 
dancing  round  the  towers  which  they  hold  in  so  much 
dread." 

The  Saxons  received  with  satisfaction  the  news  of 
the  intended  expedition.  They  had  been  disappointed  at 
being  kept  back  from  taking  any  part  in  the  fighting 
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during  the  two  days'  attack  upon  the  tower,  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  their  hated 
enemy  the  Danes.  The  wine  skins  were  fitted  up  with 
ropes  as  Egbert  had  suggested,  and  soon  after  nightfall 
the  party,  armed  with  spear  and  sword,  and  carrying 
each  his  float,  sallied  out  from  the  gates,  as  Edmund 
was  by  this  time  so  well  known  among  the  citizens 
that  the  gate  was  opened  without  demur  on  his  order. 

They  crept  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  until  they 
reached  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island.  Across  the 
river  innumerable  fires  blazed  high,  and  the  songs  and 
shouts  of  the  Danes  rose  loud  in  the  air.  Numbers  of 
figures  could  be  seen  moving  about  or  standing  near 
the  fires,  the  tents  of  the  chiefs  were  visible  some  dis- 
tance back,  but  the  number  of  these  as  well  as  of  the 
fires  was  much  less  than  it  had  been  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Northmen,  owing  to  the  numbers  who  had  gone 
to  the  camp  round  St.  Germain. 

The  night  was  very  dark  and  a  light  rain  was  falling. 
Before  taking  to  the  water  Edmund  bade  his  men  strip 
off  the  greater  portion  of  their  clothes  and  fasten  them 
in  a  bundle  on  their  heads,  as  it  would  be  some  time 
after  they  landed  before  they  could  advance  upon  the 
camp,  and  the  cold  and  dripping  garments  would  tend 
to  lessen  their  spirits  and  courage. 

When  all  was  ready  they  stepped  into  the  water, 
and  keeping  in  a  body,  drifted  down  the  stream.  The 
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wine  skins  floated  them  well  above  the  water,  the 
stream  was  running  strong,  and  the  lights  of  the 
Danish  fires  were  soon  left  behind. 

In  half  an  hour  Edmund  and  Egbert  deemed  that 
they  were  now  far  beyond  a  point  where  they  might 
chance  upon  any  Danish  stragglers.  The  word  was 
therefore  given,  and  all  made  for  the  bank.  The  stream 
had  already  drifted  them  in  that  direction,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  shore.  Here  the  skins  which  had 
proved  so  useful  were  left  behind,  and  putting  on 
their  dry  clothes,  they  felt  comparatively  comfortable. 
Edmund  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  spears  and 
swords  by  their  sides,  and  to  swing  their  arms  violently. 
This  they  continued  to  do  until  they  were  nearly 
breathless,  by  which  time  the  blood  was  coursing 
warmly  in  their  veins. 

They  were  now  in  December,  and  the  water  was 
extremely  cold,  and  Egbert  congratulated  Edmund 
upon  having  made  the  men  strip,  for  had  they  been 
compelled  to  remain  in  their  wet  garments  while  wait- 
ing for  the  Danish  fires  to  die  down,  they  would  scarce 
have  been  in  a  fit  state  to  fight  when  the  moment  for 
so  doing  had  arrived. 

Three  hours  elapsed  before  the  glare  of  the  distant 
fires  began  to  subside,  another  half  hour  passed,  and 
then  the  band  were  formed  up  and  moved  along  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  REPULSE  OF  THE  NORSEMEN. 

HEN  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Danish  camp 
Edmund  and  Egbert  left  the  band  and 
advanced  alone.  They  were  pretty  confi- 
dent that  they  should  find  but  few  of  the  Danes  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  arrows  from  the  walls 
of  Paris  carried  some  distance  beyond  it,  and  the 
Northmen  consequently  encamped  some  hundred  yards 
away.  They  had  to  pick  their  way  carefully,  for  the 
ships  were  moored  along  the  bank,  their  ropes  being 
fastened  to  great  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

There  were  lights  on  board  the  vessels,  many  of  the 
crews  remaining  on  board.  They  made  their  way  along 
until  they  reached  the  spot  they  aimed  at.  Here  lay 
the  three  sets  of  .vessels,  each  six  deep;  their  masts 
had  been  removed,  and  the  great  towers  rose  high  into 
the  darkness  above  the  platforms  extending  over  their 
decks. 

The  planks  forming  the  gangways  up  which  the 
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towers  had  been  moved  had  been  taken  away,  save  one 
which  gave  access  to  each  tier,  and  Edmund  doubted 
not  that  it  was  intended  that  they  should  the  next 
morning  move  across  the  river  in  tow  of  the  numerous 
row-boats.  The  two  Saxons  did  not  attempt  to  go  on 
board,  as  they  had  now  found  out  all  they  wanted,  and 
might  mar  all  by  disturbing  some  sleeper  upon  the 
platform.  They  accordingly  returned  to  the  spot  where 
the  band  were  awaiting  them. 

"  I  propose,  Egbert,"  Edmund  said,  "  that  as  we  go 
along  we  cut  the  mooring-ropes  of  all  the  vessels.  We 
must  do  it  quietly  so  as  not  to  excite  any  alarm,  and 
they  will  know  nothing  of  it  until  they  find  themselves 
drifting  down  the  river  in  a  mass.  Then  there  will  be 
great  jostling  and  carrying  away  of  bowsprits  and  bul- 
warks, and  the  confusion  and  shouting  which  will  arise 
will  tend  to  confuse  the  Danes  and  to  distract  their 
attention  from  us." 

Egbert  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  first  ships  the  Saxons  began  their  work, 
sawing  with  their  knives  and  daggers  through  the 
ropes.  The  vessels  lay  four  or  five  deep  and  there 
were  many  cables  to  cut,  but  the  keen  knives  of  the 
Saxons  made  short  work  of  these.  Before  beginning 
their  work  they  had  spread  along  the  bank,  leaving 
only  two  men  abreast  of  each  ship,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  minutes  the  cables  for  the 
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length  of  forty  ships  were  severed,  and  these  and  their 
consorts  beyond  them  began  to  drift  out  into  the 
stream. 

The  Saxons  ran  quickly  on  ahead  and  repeated  the 
work  until  the  whole  of  the  vessels  below  those  form- 
ing the  platform  for  the  towers  were  adrift  in  the 
stream;  but  by  this  time  those  in  the  ships  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tiers  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  shouts 
of  wonder  and  anger  rose  on  the  air.  The  nine  Saxons 
told  off  for  the  purpose  leaped  into  three  small  boats 
and  rowed  out  into  the  stream,  while  the  rest  of  the 
band,  divided  into  three  parties,  dashed  across  the  planks 
on  to  the  platforms.  The  Danes  here  had  already  been 
alarmed  by  the  uproar  from  the  vessels  adrift,  and 
although  unable  to  see  what  was  passing  judged  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  had  called  to  their  comrades 
sleeping  in  the  holds  to  come  up. 

Some  of  these  bearing  torches  came  up  on  deck  just 
as  the  Saxons,  pouring  across  the  planks  which  con- 
nected the  ships  with  the  shore,  fell  upon  them. 
Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  the  Danes  could  offer  no 
effective  resistance.  The  Saxons,  charging  with  levelled 
spears,  drove  those  above  headlong  into  the  water; 
then,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  platforms, 
they  dashed  below  and  despatched  the  Danes  they 
found  there.  The  torches  were  now  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  holds.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
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crammed  with  the  booty  which  the  Norsemen  had 
gained  at  Havre,  Rouen,  and  other  places,  and  the 
flames  speedily  shot  up.  By  this  time  the  Danes  in 
the  camp,  alarmed  by  the  shouting  from  the  drifting 
ships  and  the  sounds  of  conflict  from  the  towers,  came 
flocking  down  in  haste.  The  planks  had  already  been 
thrown  overboard.  The  Danes  strove  by  pulling  at 
the  ropes  to  haul  the  vessels  nearer  to  land.  Some  ran 
towards  their  ships,  others  jumped  into  boats,  and 
pushing  out  to  the  platforms  strove  to  get  on  board 
them;  but  by  this  time  the  flames  were  rising  high 
through  the  hatchways.  According  to  previous  agree- 
ment Edmund  and  the  leaders  of  the  other  two  par- 
ties, seeing  that  the  flames  had  now  firm  hold,  cut 
the  ropes  which  fastened  them  to  the  bank,  and  as 
soon  as  the  stream  began  to  swing  them  out  leaped 
into  the  boats  and  rowed  for  the  opposite  shore. 

The  uproar  was  now  tremendous;  and  shouts  of  rage 
rose  from  the  Northmen,  who  were  amazed  and  puzzled 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Saxons,  whose  attire  differed 
but  slightly  from  their  own;  and  the  general  belief 
among  them  was  that  this  sudden  alarm  was  the 
result  of  treachery  among  themselves.  There  was  no 
time  to  waste  in  conjecture;  the  three  groups  of  ships 
were  now  masses  of  flame,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
lofty  towers  rose  high.  The  shouts  of  the  sailors  in 
the  vessels  crowded  together  in  helpless  confusion  in 
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the  stream  below  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  blazing 
vessels  drifted  down  and  threatened  to  overtake  them. 

Some  tried  to  hoist  their  sails;  others  got  out  long 
oars  and  strove  to  sweep  their  vessels  towards  the  shore, 
but  they  were  huddled  too  closely  in  the  stream;  the 
yards  and  rigging  of  many  having  become  interlocked 
with  each  other.  The  Northmen  leaped  into  the  row- 
ing boats  by  the  bank  above  where  the  tower-ships 
had  been  moored,  and  rowing  down  endeavoured  to 
tow  them  to  the  bank;  but  they  were  now  in  a  blaze 
from  end  to  end,  the  heat  was  so  great  that  it  was 
difficult  to  approach  them,  and  all  endeavours  to  fasten 
ropes  to  them  were  frustrated,  as  these  were  instantly 
consumed.  The  Northmen,  finding  their  efforts  un- 
availing, then  turned  their  attention  to  trying  to  tow 
the  ships  below  to  the  banks. 

In  some  cases  they  were  successful.  A  few  of  the 
vessels  also  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mass  succeeded  in 
getting  up  their  sails  and  drawing  out  from  their 
fellows,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  down  stream. 
This,  however,  proved  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of 
the  ships,  for  the  great  towers  rising  amid  the  lofty 
pillars  of  flames  acted  as  sails  and  bore  the  fire-ships 
down  upon  the  helpless  crowd  of  vessels. 

Soon  they  reached  those  nearest  to  them,  and  the 
flames,  borne  forward  by  the  wind,  sprang  from  vessel 
to  vessel  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  a 
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single  ship;  and  the  crews,  climbing  hastily  across 
from  one  to  the  other  till  they,  reached  those  nearest  to 
the  shore,  leaped  overboard.  Although  now  more  than 
half  a  mile  below  the  city  the  flames  lit  up  the  walls 
with  a  bright  glare,  and  the  shouts  of  the  exulting 
Franks  rose  loud  and  continuous. 

The  sudden  shouting  which  had  broken  out  among 
the  Danes  had  alarmed  the  watchmen,  who,  ignorant 
of  the  cause,, called  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  these  on 
reaching  the  walls  had  stood  astonished  at  the  spec- 
tacle. The  flames  were  already  rising  from  the  three 
groups  of  ships  which  they  had  regarded  with  so  much 
anxiety  on  the  previous  evening,  and  by  the  light  they 
could  see  the  river  below  covered  with  a  mass  of  drift- 
ing vessels.  Then  they  saw  the  tower-ships  float  away 
from  the  bank,  and  the  figures  on  their  decks  leap  into 
three  small  boats,  which  at  once  rowed  with  all  speed 
across  the  river. 

That  they  were  friends  who  had  wrought  this  de- 
struction was  certain,  and  Count  Eudes  threw  open 
the  gate,  and  with  the  Abbd  Ebble  ran  down  to  meet 
them.  They  were  astonished  when  Edmund  with  his 
Saxons  leaped  to  land. 

"What  miracle  is  this?"  the  count  exclaimed. 

"A  simple  matter,  Sir  Count,"  Edmund  answered. 
"My  kinsman  and  I,  seeing  that  the  townspeople  were 
troubled  by  yonder  towers,  determined  to  destroy 
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them.  We  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  with  them 
I  trust  fully  half  of  the  Danish  fleet  will  perish." 

"  You  are  the  saviour  of  our  town,  my  brave  young 
Saxon,"  Count  Eudes  cried,  embracing  him.  "  If  Paris 
is  saved  it  will  be  thanks  to  the  valiant  deed  that  you 
have  accomplished  this  night.  But  let  us  to  the  walls 
again,  where  we  may  the  better  see  whether  the 
Danes  can  remove  their  ships  from  those  great  furnaces 
which  are  bearing  down  upon  them." 

The  sight  from  the  walls,  when  the  fire-ships  reached 
the  fleet  and  the  flames  spread,  was  grand  in  the 
extreme,  for  in  half  an  hour  nigh  three  hundred  ves- 
sels were  in  flames.  For  some  time  the  three  towers 
rose  like  pillars  of  fire  above  the  burning  mass;  then 
one  by  one  they  fell  with  a  crash,  which  could  be 
plainly  heard,  although  they  were  now  near  a  mile 
away. 

Paris  was  wild  with  joy  at  the  destruction  of  the 
towers  which  had  menaced  it,  and  the  conflagration  of 
nigh  half  the  Danish  fleet,  laden  with  the  spoil  of 
northern  France.  Edmund  and  his  Saxons  were  con- 
ducted in  triumph  by  a  shouting  crowd  to  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  where  Goslin,  in  the  name  of  the 
city,  returned  them  the  heartiest  thanks  for  the  ser- 
vices which  they  had  rendered.  The  wealthy  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  costly  presents  upon 
them,  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets,  and  till 
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morning  the  town  gave  itself  up  to  revelry  and  re- 
joicing. 

A  month  elapsed  before  the  Danes  recovered  from 
the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  them  and  resumed  the 
assault.  Part  of  this  time  had  been  spent  in  manu- 
facturing great  shields  of  bull's  hide.  These  were 
strongly  constructed,  and  were  each  capable  of  covering 
six  men.  On  the  29th  of  January  their  preparations 
were  complete,  and  at  daybreak  the  warders  on  the 
wall  saw  them  pouring  down  into  their  ships  and 
galleys.  As  the  fleet  crossed  the  river  its  aspect  was 
singular.  The  decks  were  covered  by  the  black  shields, 
above  which  appeared  a  forest  of  spears,  sparkling  in 
the  morning  sunlight.  As  they  reached  the  shore  the 
Northmen  sprang  to  land,  while  from  the  decks  of  the 
vessels  a  storm  of  missiles  flew  towards  the  walls. 
Vast  numbers  of  catapults,  which  they  had  manufac- 
tured since  their  last  attack,  hurled  masses  of  stone, 
heavy  javelins,  and  leaden  bullets,  while  thousands  of 
arrows  darkened  the  air. 

The  bells  of  the  church  sounded  the  alarm,  which 
called  every  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the 
walls.  The  archbishop  took  his  place  at  the  spot  most 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  with  his  nephew,  the  valiant 
abbe7,  by  his  side.  The  Counts  Eudes,  Robert,  Eagen- 
aire,  Utton,  and  He'rilang  stood  foremost  among  the 
defenders. 
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The  Saxons,  as  before,  were  held  in  reserve,  but  to 
Edmund  and  Egbert  had  been  assigned,  at  their  ur- 
gent request,  the  command  of  the  defence  of  the  tower. 
It  was  against  this  point  that  the  Danes  again  made 
their  most  desperate  effort.  Their  main  body  advanced 
against  it,  and  smaller  parties  attacked  the  city  at 
other  points,  while  the  rowing  galleys,  divided  into  two 
bodies,  strove  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  so  isolate  the 
defenders  of  the  post. 

Around  the  tower  the  combat  was  desperate.  The 
assailants  were  well-nigh  hidden  under  their  great  buck- 
lers. Their  shouts,  and  the  constant  clashing  of  arms 
which  they  maintained,  made  a  terrific  uproar;  a 
storm  of  missiles  from  the  fleet  poured  upon  the 
tower,  while  from  the  crevices  between  the  shields  the 
bowmen  shot  incessantly  at  the  defenders.  The  very 
number  of  the  Danes  hindered  their  attack,  for  the 
tower  was  so  small  that  comparatively  few  could 
approach  at  once. 

It  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  last 
assault,  and  through  the  loopholes  in  the  walls  the 
archers  did  their  best  to  answer  the  storm  of  missiles 
poured  into  the  fort.  Edmund  and  Egbert  went  among 
them,  begging  them  not  to  fire  at  random,  but  to  choose 
moments  when  the  movements  of  the  assailants  opened 
a  space  in  the  roof  of  shields  which  covered  them. 

Whenever  this  took  place  a  dozen  arrows  fell  true 
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to  the  mark.  Some  of  those  bearing  the  shield  would 
be  struck,  and  these  falling,  a  gap  would  be  caused 
through  which  the  arrows  of  the  defenders  flew 
thickly,  causing  death  and  confusion  until  the  shield 
could  be  raised  in  its  place  again.  Boiling  liquids 
were  poured  over  those  who  approached  the  walls,  and 
huge  stones  crushed  the  shields  and  their  bearers. 

Eudes  and  his  men  valiantly  defended  the  wall,  and 
the  Danes  in  vain  strove  to  scale  it.  All  day  long 
the  battle  continued,  but  at  nightfall  the  tower  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  defenders,  the  deep  ditch 
which  they  had  dug  round  it  having  prevented  the 
Danes  from  working  at  the  wall,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  previous  assault. 

When  darkness  came  on  the  Danes  did  not  retire, 
but  lay  down  in  the  positions  they  occupied,  under 
their  shields.  In  the  morning  many  ships  were  seen 
crossing  the  river  again,  and  the  defenders  saw  to  their 
surprise  numbers  of  captives  who  had  been  collected 
from  the  surrounding  country,  troops  of  oxen,  ship- 
loads of  branches  of  trees,  trusses  of  hay  and  corn,  and 
faggots  of  vines  landed.  Their  surprise  became  horror 
when  they  saw  the  captives  and  the  cattle  alike 
slaughtered  as  they  landed.  Their  bodies  were  brought 
forward  under  cover  of  the  shields  and  thrown  into  the 
moat,  in  which,  too,  were  cast  the  hay,  straw,  faggots, 
and  trees, 
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At  the  sight  of  the  massacre  the  archbishop  prayed 
to  the  Virgin  to  give  him  strength,  and  drawing  a  how 
to  its  full  strength,  let  fly  an  arrow,  which,  great  as 
was  the  distance,  flew  true  to  its  mark  and  struck  the 
executioner  full  in  the  face.  This  apparent  miracle  of 
the  Virgin  in  their  favour  reanimated  the  spirit  of  the 
defenders;  and  a  solemn  service  was  instantly  held  in 
the  church  in  her  honour,  and  prayers  were  offered  to 
her  to  save  Lutece,  which  was  the  original  name  of 
Paris,  and  was  still  cherished  by  its  inhabitants. 

The  Danes  were  occupied  all  day  at  their  work  of 
filling  up  the  moat.  The  besieged  were  not  idle,  but 
laboured  at  the  construction  of  several  mangonels 
capable  of  casting  huge  blocks  of  stone.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Danes  planted  their  battering-rams,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  tower,  and  recommenced  the  assault. 
The  new  machines  of  the  defenders  did  great  havoc  in 
their  ranks,  their  heavy  stones  crashing  through  the 
roof  of  bucklers  and  crushing  those  who  held  them, 
and  for  a  time  the  Norsemen  desisted  from  the  attack. 

They  now  filled  three  of  their  largest  vessels  with 
combustibles,  and  placing  them  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  bridge,  set  them  alight.  The  people  of  Paris 
beheld  with  afright  these  fire-ships  bearing  down  upon 
the  bridge,  and  old  and  young  burst  into  tears  and 
cries  at  the  view  of  the  approaching  destruction,  and, 
led  by  the  archbishop,  all  joined  in  a  prayer  to 
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St.  Germain,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  to  protect  the 
city.  The  exulting  Danes  replied  to  the  cries  of  those 
on  the  walls  with  triumphant  shouts.  Thanks,  as  the 
Franks  believed,  to  the  interposition  of  St.  Germain, 
the  fire-ships  struck  against  the  pile  of  stones  from 
which  the  beams  supporting  the  bridge  in  the  centre 
were  raised.  Eudes  and  his  companions  leaped  down 
from  the  bridge  and  with  hatchets  hewed  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  ships  at  the  water-line,  and  they  sank 
without  having  effected  any  damage  to  the  bridge. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Franks  to  raise  trium- 
phant shouts,  while  the  Danes,  disheartened,  fell  back 
from  the  attack,  and  at  night  recrossed  the  river, 
leaving  two  of  their  battering-rams  as  tokens  of  the 
triumph  of  the  besieged.  Paris  had  now  a  respite 
while  the  Danes  again  spread  over  the  surrounding 
country,  many  of  them  ascending  the  river  in  their 
ships  and  wasting  the  country  as  far  as  Burgundy. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Germain  and  the  church  in 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was  buried  still  remained 
untouched.  The  bands  of  Northmen  who  had  invaded 
England  had  never  hesitated  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  churches  and  shrines  of  the  Christians,  but  hitherto 
some  thought  of  superstition  had  kept  the  followers  of 
Siegfroi  from  assailing  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain. 

One  soldier,  bolder  than  the  rest,  now  approached 
the  church  and  with  his  spear  broke  some  of  the 
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windows.  The  Abbe  D'Abbon,  an  eye-witness  and 
minute  historian  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  states  that  the 
impious  Dane  was  at  once  struck  dead.  The  same  fate 
befell  one  of  his  comrades,  who  mounted  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  the  church  and  in  descending  fell 
off  and  was  killed.  A  third  who  entered  the  church 
and  looked  round  lost  his  sight  for  ever.  A  fourth 
entering  it  fell  dead;  and  a  fifth,  who,  more  bold  than 
all,  tried  to  break  into  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
killed  by  a  stone  which  fell  upon  him. 

One  night  after  a  continuance  of  heavy  rain  the 
Seine,  being  greatly  swollen,  swept  away  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  connecting  the  tower  with  the  town.  At 
daybreak  the  Northmen,  seeing  what  had  taken  place, 
hastened  across  the  river  and  attacked  the  tower.  The 
garrison  was  but  a  small  one,  no  more  than  twenty 
men  having  slept  there.  For  a  time  these  repulsed 
every  effort  of  the  Danes,  but  gradually  their  numbers 
were  lessened  until  at  last  fourteen  only  remained. 
Their  names  have  come  down  to  us.  Besides  Edmund 
and  Egbert  there  were  Hermanfroi,  He'rive'e,  He'rilard, 
Odoacre,  Herric,  Arnold,  Sohie,  Gerbert,  Elvidon,  Hav- 
derad,  Ermard,  and  Gossuin.  These  resisted  so  valiantly 
that  the  Danes,  after  losing  large  numbers  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  storm  the  walls,  brought  up  a  waggonf ul  of 
grain;  this  they  rolled  forward  to  the  gate  of  the 
tower  and  set  it  on  fire. 
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The  flames  rapidly  spread  from  the  gates  to  the 
walls,  which  were  all  of  wood,  and  soon  the  whole 
were  a  sheet  of  flames.  The  little  band  of  defenders 
retreated  on  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  there,  when 
the  flames  had  sufficiently  abated  to  allow  them  to 
pass,  the  Northmen  attacked  them.  Edmund  and 
Egbert  were  both  good  swimmers,  but  this  was  an 
accomplishment  which  but  few  of  the  Franks  possessed, 
and  none  of  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  were  able  to 
swim.  For  a  long  time  the  little  band  repulsed  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Danes,  but  were  gradually  driven 
back  foot  by  foot  until  they  reached  the  edge  of  the 
chasm.  Here  they  made  a  last  desperate  stand,  but 
were  at  length  cut  down  or  driven  over  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers.  Egbert  and  Edmund  had  disencumbered 
themselves  of  all  their  defensive  armour,  and  at  the 
last  moment,  throwing  off  their  helmets  and  relinquish- 
ing their  spears,  they  plunged  into  the  stream,  diving 
deeply  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Northmen. 

The  fact  of  the  river  being  in  flood,  which  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  tower,  now  proved  the  cause  of 
their  safety.  Had  the  water  been  clear,  the  Danes  on 
the  bridge  above  could  have  marked  their  progress 
and  poured  a  storm  of  arrows  upon  them  as  they  came 
to  the  surface;  but  its  yellow  and  turbid  waters  con- 
cealed them  from  sight,  and  each  time  they  rose  to  the 
surface  for  air  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  rapid  breath 
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and  dive  again  before  their  enemies  could  direct  and 
launch  their  arrows  at  them. 

As  they  drifted  far  down  the  stream,  they  were  when 
they  reached  the  land  beyond  bowshot  of  the  Danes, 
and  they  soon  entered  the  town  amid  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  citizens.  The  Danes  now  for  the  most  part 
drew  off  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Abbd  Ebble 
led  out  a  sortie,  which  reached  the  Danish  camp,  and 
driving  back  those  whom  they  found  within  it,  set  it 
on  fire  and  effected  their  retreat  to  Paris  without  loss, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who  rapidly  assem- 
bled at  the  sight  of  the  flames. 

The  Danes  had  brought  in  from  the  surrounding 
country  such  vast  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
that  their  camps  would  not  suffice  to  hold  them,  and 
they  turned  the  church  of  St.  Germain  into  a  stable 
and  crowded  it  with  these  animals.  The  saint,  as  the 
Abbe'  D'Abbon  relates,  indignant  at  this  desecration, 
sent  a  terrible  plague  among  the  cattle,  and  when  the 
Danes  in  the  morning  entered  the  church  it  contained 
nothing  but  carcasses  in  the  last  state  of  decomposition. 

The  valiant  defence  of  Paris  had  given  time  for  the 
rest  of  France  to  arm,  and  the  Danes  scattered  over 
the  country  now  met  with  a  stout  resistance.  The 
Northmen  were  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  capture  Le 
Mans,  Chartres,  and  other  towns,  and  were  defeated 
in  several  battles  near  Chartres  by  Godefroi  and  Odon. 
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In  March  Henri  advanced  with  a  strong  force  to  the 
relief  of  Paris,  and  arriving  at  night  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  Danes,  slew  great  numbers,  and  captured  a  vast 
booty;  and  then,  having  supplied  Paris  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  provisions,  retired  with  his  band  before 
the  Danes  had  time  to  assemble  in  sufficient  strength 
to  oppose  him.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Danes  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  Siegfroi  to  hold  parley  with  the 
Count  Eudes.  Siegfroi  and  a  number  of  his  warriors 
landed,  and  Eudes  left  the  city  and  advanced  to  meet 
them.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  them  than  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Northmen,  but  drawing  his  sword  he 
defended  himself  with  immense  bravery  until  the  gar- 
rison ran  down  to  his  succour,  and  the  Danes  were 
driven  back  to  their  ship  with  a  loss  of  nearly  half 
their  party. 

The  Danes  now  left  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
L'Auxerrois  and  surrounded  the  monastery  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  but  the  monks  there  paid  him  sixty 
pounds  of  pure  silver  to  leave  them  in  peace.  Siegfroi 
now  wished  to  abandon  the  siege  which  had  already 
cost  him  so  dear,  but  the  Northmen,  furious  at  their 
losses,  determined  upon  another  assault. 

"Very  well,"  the  king  said;  "have  your  way  then. 
Attack  Paris  on  all  sides,  hew  down  its  towers,  and 
make  breaches  in  its  walls;  for  once  I  will  remain  a 
spectator." 
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The  Danes  crossed  the  river  and  landed  on  the 
island,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  large  numbers  on 
other  expeditions,  and  the  heavy  losses  which  they 
had  suffered,  their  numbers  were  no  longer  so  over- 
whelming, and  Count  Eudes  led  out  his  forces  to  op- 
pose them  outside  the  walls.  This  time  Edmund 
headed  his  band  of  Saxons,  who  until  now  had  only 
taken  part  as  archers  in  the  defence. 

The  combat  was  a  furious  one.  In  spite  of  the 
valour  of  Eudes  and  Ebble  the  Danes  pressed  hard 
upon  the  Franks,  and  were  driving  them  back  towards 
the  gates  when  Edmund  led  his  Saxons,  in  the  close 
phalanx  in  which  they  had  so  often  met  the  Danes  in 
the  field,  to  the  front.  With  irresistible  force  the 
wedge  burst  its  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  Danes, 
bearing  all  before  it  with  its  wedge  of  spears.  Into 
the  gap  thus  formed  Eudes  and  Ebble  with  their 
bravest  men  threw  themselves,  and  the  Danes,  severed 
in  two,  were  driven  back  towards  their  ships.  But 
for  some  hours  the  rain  had  been  falling  heavily  and 
the  river  was  rapidly  rising  and  had  already  overflowed 
a  portion  of  the  island.  Thus  the  Danes  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  on  board  their  ships  again,  and 
great  numbers  were  killed  in  doing  so. 

There  was  no  longer  any  resistance  to  Siegfroi's 
wishes.  A  parley  was  held  with  the  city,  and  a  further 
sum  being  added  to  that  contributed  by  the  monks  of 
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St.  Germain  des  Pres  the  Danes  drew  off  from  the 
town. 

At  this  time  the  long  confinement  of  so  many  men 
within  the  walls  had  caused  a  pestilence  to  break  out 
in  Paris.  The  Archbishop  Goslin,  the  Bishop  Everard 
of  Sens,  the  Prince  Hugues,  and  many  others  died. 
The  16th  of  April  was  the  day  on  which  the  Parisians 
were  accustomed  to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Germain.  The  Northmen,  knowing 
this,  in  mockery  filled  a  waggon  with  grain  and  organ- 
ized a  mock  procession.  The  bullocks  who  drew  the 
chariot  suddenly  became  lame;  numbers  of  other  bul- 
locks were  attached,  but  although  goaded  by  spears 
their  united  efforts  were  unable  to  drag  the  waggon  an 
inch,  and  the  Danes  were  obliged  at  last  to  abandon 
their  intention. 

The  same  day  St.  Germain  is  reported  to  have  fur- 
ther shown  his  power.-  One  of  the  Northmen,  con- 
demned for  some  offence  to  be  executed,  fled  to  the 
church  for  refuge,  and  was  there  slain  by  his  country- 
men; but  all  who  took  part  in  the  deed  at  once  fell 
dead.  The  Northmen,  struck  by  these  miracles,  placed 
a  certain  number  as  guard  over  the  church  to  prevent 
any  from  touching  aught  that  it  contained.  One  of 
these  men,  a  Dane  of  great  stature,  spread  his  bed  in 
the  church  and  slept  there;  but  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  comrades  he  was  found  in  the  morning  to  have 
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shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  new-born  infant,  at  which  sta- 
ture he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  miracle  of  an  opposite  kind  was  at  the  same  time 
performed  in  the  town.  A  valiant  warrior  had  from 
the  effects  of  fever  fallen  into  an  extreme  weakness, 
and  was  devoured  with  grief  at  the  thought  that  he 
should  no  longer  be  able  to  take  share  in  the  defence 
of  the  town.  To  him  St.  Germain  appeared  at  night 
and  told  him  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  that 
his  strength  should  be  restored  to  him.  On  awakening 
in  the  morning  he  found  that  he  was  as  vigorous  and 
as  robust  as  ever. 

Another  day  when  the  soldiers  were  carrying  the 
banner  of  the  saint  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  the  citizens  chanting  hymns,  one  of  the 
bearers  of  the  holy  relics,  named  Gozbert,  was  struck 
by  a  stone  from  a  catapult.  The  man  who  had  fired 
it  fell  dead,  while  Gozbert  continued  his  promenade  in 
no  way  injured  by  the  blow.  The  Abbd  D'Abbon 
vouches  for  these  miracles  on  the  part  of  St.  Germain 
in  defence  of  his  faithful  city. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FEIENDS  IN  TROUBLE. 

LTHOUGH  for  a  time  the  Northmen  abstained 
from  grand  assaults,  continued  skirmishes 
took  place.  Sometimes  parties  landed  be- 
neath the  walls,  and  strove  to  carry  off  the  cattle  which 
the  besieged  turned  out  to  gather  a  little  fresh  food 
there.  Sometimes  the  citizens,  led  by  Eudes  or  Ebble, 
would  take  boat  and  cross,  and  endeavour  to  cut  off 
small  parties  of  the  enemy.  They  had  now  sufficient 
boats  at  their  disposal  for  expeditions  of  this  kind;  for, 
in  their  last  defeat,  the  Danes  had  in  their  haste  left 
several  boats  behind  them.  Of  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  Edmund  took  possession,  and  going  out  in  her  at 
night,  several  times  succeeded  in  capturing  Danish 
vessels,  sometimes  while  they  were  rowing  along  the 
river  unsuspicious  that  any  foes  were  near,  sometimes 
by  boarding  them  as  they  lay  alongside  the  bank. 

As  the  vessels   so  captured  were  too  large  to  be 
dragged  ashore,  and  could  have  been  easily  recaptured 
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by  the  Danes,  they  were,  after  being  emptied  of  their 
contents,  always  burned.  The  plague  continued  its 
ravages,  and  the  city  became  straitened  for  provisions. 
Count  Eudes  therefore  determined  to  go  to  King 
Charles  to  urge  him  to  hurry  to  the  succour  of  the 
town.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  defence  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  pest,  or  had  been  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Danes,  and  the  count  at  his  departure  committed 
the  defence  of  the  city  to  the  Abbe'  Ebble  and  Edmund. 
He  then  crossed  the  stream  at  night,  and  made  his 
way  successfully  through  the  Danes. 

The  abbs'  and  Edmund  vied  with  each  other  in  keep- 
ing up  the  spirits  of  the  garrison  with  successful  little 
forays  with  the  Danes,  frequently  crossing  the  river 
to  the  one  bank  or  the  other,  sometimes  with  parties 
of  only  five  or  six  men,  and  falling  upon  similar  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  Several  times  they  pounced  upon  small 
herds  of  the  enemy's  cattle,  and  driving  them  into  the 
river,  directed  them  in  their  boats  across  the  stream. 

In  the  commencement  of  July  Eudes  appeared  on 
the  slopes  on  Mont  Martre  with  three  battalions  of 
soldiers.  The  enemy,  who  were  for  the  most  part  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  crossed  the  river.  A  des- 
perate battle  ensued.  A  portion  of  the  garrison  crossed 
in  boats  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  Edmund 
leading  over  his  band  of  Saxons.  With  these  he  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Danes  engaged  in  fighting  with 
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the  force  under  the  count,  and  the  Northmen,  attacked 
on  both  sides,  gave  way  and  took  to  flight.  They  were 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Franks. 

The  reinforcements  entered  Paris  triumphantly  by 
the  bridge,  which  had  long  since  been  repaired.  But 
the  siege  was  not  yet  over.  When  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  Eudes  spread,  the  Danes  again  drew  together 
from  all  parts,  and  crossing  the  river,  attacked  the  city 
on  every  side.  The  onslaught  was  more  furious  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it.  The  Danes  had  provided 
themselves  with  large  numbers  of  mangonels  and  cata- 
pults. Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  upon 
the  walls;  but  so  furious  was  the  attack,  so  vast  the 
number  of  the  assailants,  so  prodigious  were  the  clouds 
of  missiles  which  they  rained  upon  the  walls,  that  the 
besieged  almost  lost  heart. 

The  relics  of  St.  Genevieve  were  taken  round  the 
walls.  In  several  places  the  Danes  had  formed  breaches 
in  the  walls,  and  although  the  besieged  still  struggled, 
hope  had  well-nigh  left  them,  and  abject  terror  reigned 
in  the  city.  Women  ran  about  the  streets  screaming, 
and  crying  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  The  church  bells 
tolled  dismally,  and  the  shouts  of  the  exultant  Danes 
rose  higher  and  higher.  Again  a  general  cry  rose  to 
St.  Germain  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  town.  Just  at 
this  moment  Edmund  and  Egbert,  who  had  till  now 
held  the  Saxons  in  reserve,  feeling  that  a  desperate 
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effort  must  be  made,  formed  up  their  band,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  principal  breach,  passed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  disheartened  Franks,  and  with  levelled 
pikes  charged  headlong  down  into  the  crowd  of  Danes. 
The  latter,  already  exhausted  by  their  efforts,  were  at 
once  borne  back  before  the  serried  pikes  of  their  fresh 
assailants.  In  vain  their  chiefs  at  that  point  tried  to 
rally  them,  nothing  could  withstand  the  impetus  of  the 
Saxon  attack. 

Astonished  at  seeing  the  tide  of  battle  swept  away 
from  the  breach,  the  French  believed  that  St.  Germain 
had  wrought  a  miracle  in  their  favour,  and  taking 
heart  poured  out  in  the  rear  of  the  Saxons.  The  news 
of  the  miracle  spread  rapidly.  Through  the  breaches, 
and  from  every  gate,  they  poured  out  suddenly  upon 
the  Danes,  who,  struck  with  consternation  at  this 
sudden  onslaught  by  a  foe  whom  they  had  already  re- 
garded as  beaten,  hesitated,  and  soon  took  to  flight. 
Vast  numbers  were  cut  down  before  they  could  reach 
their  vessels.  A  great  portion  fled  towards  the  bridge 
and  endeavoured  to  cross  there ;  but  their  numbers  im- 
peded them,  and  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  falling  upon 
their  rear,  effected  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  a  force  of  six  hundred 
Franks  arrived  from  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  Danes 
sought  to  oppose  their  entrance  to  the  city,  but  were 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  The  siege 
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was  now  virtually  over,  and  in  a  short  time  the  em- 
peror himself  with  a  great  army  arrived.  It  was  now 
November,  and  after  some  negotiations  the  Danes 
agreed  upon  the  receipt  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
silver  to  retire  to  Burgundy  and  to  leave  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  March. 

Having  wasted  Burgundy,  however,  they  again  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Consternation  seized  the  capital  when 
the  fleet  of  the  Northmen  was  seen  approaching.  A 
treaty  was,  however,  made,  for  the  wind  had  fallen  just 
when  the  Danish  fleet,  which  had  but  lately  arrived 
and  was  descending  the  river,  was  abreast  of  Paris.  As 
soon  as  the  wind  became  favourable  the  Northmen 
broke  the  truce,  slew  a  number  of  Franks  who  had 
mingled  among  them,  and  passed  up  the  Marne. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  Charles  had  died  and 
Count  Eudes  had  been  chosen  his  successor.  When  the 
Danes  again  advanced  against  Paris  he  speedily  sent 
reinforcements.  The  town  had  already  repulsed  an. 
attack.  Eudes  himself  on  St.  John's  Day  was  advanc- 
ing with  1000  men-at-arms  when  he  was  attacked  by 
10,000  mounted  Danes  and  9000  footmen.  The  combat 
was  desperate  but  the  Franks  were  victorious.  Eudes, 
however,  had  other  difficulties.  Burgundy  and  Aqui- 
taine  revolted,  and  in  order  to  secure  peace  to  the 
kingdom  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Danes,  giving  over 
to  them  the  province  of  Normandy. 
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Edmund  and  Egbert  had  no  part  in  the  second  siege 
of  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  relieved  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  they  prepared  to  depart.  Taking 
boats  they  ascended  the  river,  and  to  their  joy  found 
the  Dragon  safe  in  the  hiding-place  where  she  had 
been  lying  for  nearly  a  year.  She  was  brought  out  into 
the  stream  and  floated  down  to  Paris,  where  by  the 
order  of  Counfc  Eudes  she  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
redecorated. 

The  Franks,  convinced  that  next  only  to  the  assist- 
ance of  St.  Germain  they  owed  the  safety  of  their  city 
to  the  valour  of  the  Saxons,  loaded  them  with  presents; 
and  these,  with  the  gifts  which  they  had  previously 
received  after  the  destruction  of  the  three  towers,  and 
the  sums  for  which  the  booty  captured  from  the  Danes 
had  been  sold,  made  up  a  great  treasure. 

Upon  the  day  before  they  had  arranged  to  sail  a 
Danish  boat  was  seen  rowing  down  the  stream.  It 
approached  the  Dragon  and  the  helmsman  asked: 

"  Is  this  ship  the  Dragon?  and  has  it  for  a  captain 
Edmund  the  Saxon?" 

"  I  am  Edmund,"  he  replied,  "and  this  is  the  Dragon. 
What  would  you  with  me?" 

"  I  am  sent  by  the  Jarl  Siegbert,  who  lies  wounded 
near,  to  beg  that  you  will  come  to  him  immediately, 
as  he  is  in  a  sore  strait  and  needs  your  assistance." 

"  I  will  come  at  once,"  Edmund  said.     "  Put  one  of 
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your  men  on  board  to  show  me  where  he  is,  for  I  shall 
be  there  before  you." 

Edmund's  horn  sounded  the  signal,  and  messengers 
were  sent  to  the  town  to  order  the  crew  at  once  to 
repair  on  board  the  Dragon.  Edmund  landed  and 
took  leave  of  the  Frankish  leaders.  The  provisions 
and  stores  were  hastily  carried  on  board,  and  then, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
thronged  the  walls  and  shore,  the  oars  were  got  out 
and  the  Dragon  proceeded  at  the  top  of  her  speed  up 
the  river. 

On  the  way  Edmund  questioned  the  Dane,  and 
found  that  Siegbert  had  been  wounded  in  the  last 
assault  upon  Paris.  He  had  not  been  present  at  the 
first  part  of  the  siege,  having  but  recently  arrived 
from  Norway.  His  daughter  Freda  had  accompanied 
him.  "  Yes,"  she  was  still  unmarried,  although  many 
valiant  Northmen  had  sought  her  hand,  chief  among 
them  the  brave  leader  Sweyn  "of  the  left  hand;"  but 
there  had  been  a  fray  on  the  previous  night  in  Sieg- 
bert's  camp,  and  it  was  said — but  for  that  he  could 
not  vouch — that  Freda  had  been  carried  off. 

The  news  filled  Edmund  with  anxiety.  Ever  since 
the  day  he  left  her  on  her  father's  galley  his  thoughts 
had  turned  often  to  the  Danish  maiden,  and  the  reso- 
lution to  carry  out  his  promise  and  some  day  seek  her 
again  had  never  for  a  moment  wavered.  He  had  seen 
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many  fair  young  Saxons,  and  could  have  chosen  a 
bride  where  he  would  among  these,  for  few  Saxon  girls 
would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wooing  of  one 
who  was  at  once  of  high  rank,  a  prime  favourite  with 
the  king,  and  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Saxon  champions;  but  the  dark- 
haired  Freda,  who  united  the  fearlessness  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  woman  with  the  frankness  and  gaiety  of 
a  child,  had  won  his  heart. 

It  was  true  she  was  a  Dane  and  a  pagan;  but  her 
father  was  his  friend,  and  would,  he  felt  sure,  offer  no 
objections  on  the  ground  of  the  enmity  of  the  races. 
Since  Guthorn  and  his  people  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, the  enmity  between  the  races,  in  England 
at  least,  was  rapidly  declining.  As  to  her  religion, 
Edmund  doubted  not  that  she  would,  under  his  guid- 
ance and  teaching,  soon  cast  away  the  blood-stained 
gods  of  the  Northmen  and  accept  Christianity. 

In  the  five  years  of  strife  and  warfare  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  saw  her  Edmund  had  often  pictured 
their  next  meeting.  He  had  not  doubted  that  she 
would  remain  true  to  him.  Few  as  were  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken,  he  knew  that  when  she  said, 
"  I  will  wait  for  you  even  till  I  die,"  she  had  meant 
it,  and  that  she  was  not  one  to  change.  He  had 
even  been  purposing,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  ask 
King  Alfred  to  arrange  through  Guthorn  for  a  safe 
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pass  for  him  to  go  to  Norway.  To  hear,  then,  that 
she  had  been  carried  off  from  her  father's  side  was  a 
terrible  blow,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  arrive  at  Siegbert's 
tent  Edmund  urged  the  rowers  to  their  fullest  exertions. 

It  was  three  hours  after  leaving  Paris  when  the 
Dane  pointed  to  a  village  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
river  and  told  him  that  Siegbert  was  lying  there.  The 
Dragon  was  steered  to  shore,  and  Edmund  leaping  out 
followed  the  Dane  with  rapid  footsteps  to  the  village. 
The  wounded  jarl  was  lying  upon  a  heap  of  straw. 

"Is  it  really  you,  Edmund?"  he  exclaimed  as  the  young 
Saxon  entered.  "Glad  am  I  indeed  that  my  messenger 
did  not  arrive  too  late.  I  heard  of  you  when  we  first 
landed — how  the  Danes,  when  they  sailed  up  the  Seine, 
had  seen  a  Saxon  galley  of  strange  shape  which  had 
rowed  rapidly  up  the  river;  how  the  galley  herself 
had  never  again  been  seen;  but  how  a  young  Saxon 
with  his  band  had  performed  wonders  in  the  defence 
of  Paris,  and  had  burned  well-nigh  half  the  Danish 
fleet. 

"  They  said  that  the  leader  was  named  Edmund,  for 
they  had  heard  the  name  shouted  in  battle;  and  espe- 
cially when  he,  with  one  other  alone,  escaped  from  the 
burning  tower  and  swam  the  river.  So  I  was  sure 
that  it  was  you.  Then,  a  week  back,  my  men  told  me 
of  a  strange  ship  which  had  passed  down  the  river  to 
Paris,  and  I  doubted  not  that  it  was  your  Dragon, 
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which  had  been  hidden  somewhere  during  the  siege. 
I  thought  then  of  sending  to  tell  you  that  I  was  lying 
here  wounded;  but  Freda,  who  had  always  been  talk- 
ing of  you,  suddenly  turned  coy  and  said  that  you 
might  have  forgotten  us,  and  if  you  wanted  us  you 
would  come  to  us  in  Norway." 

"But  where  is  Freda?"  Edmund,  who  had  been 
listening  impatiently,  exclaimed.  "  One  of  your  men 
told  me  that  she  had  been  carried  off.  Is  it  true?" 

"Alas!  it  is  true,"  Siegbert  replied;  "and  that  is  why 
I  sent  for  you.  I  have  never  been  good  friends  with 
Bijorn  since  the  wounding  of  his  son,  but  after  a  time 
the  matter  blew  over.  Sweyn,  who  though  but  with 
one  arm,  and  that  the  left,  has  grown  into  a  valiant 
warrior,  is  now,  Bijorn  being  dead,  one  of  our  boldest 
vikings.  A  year  since  he  became  a  declared  suitor  for 
Freda's  hand.  In  this,  indeed,  he  is  not  alone,  seeing 
that  she  has  grown  up  one  of  our  fairest  maidens,  and 
many  are  the  valorous  deeds  that  have  been  done  to 
win  a  smile  from  her;  but  she  has  refused  all  suitors, 
Sweyn  with  the  others.  He  took  his  refusal  in  bad 
part,  and  even  ventured  to  vow  she  should  be  his 
whether  she  willed  it  or  not.  Of  course  I  took  the 
matter  up  and  forbade  all  further  intimacy,  and  we 
had  not  met  again  till  the  other  day  before  Paris.  We 
had  high  words  there,  but  I  thought  no  more  of  it. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  struck  by  a  crossbow 
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bolt  in  the  leg.  It  smashed  my  knee,  and  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  use  my  leg  again.  I  well-nigh  died  of  fever 
and  vexation,  but  Freda  nursed  me  through  it.  She 
had  me  carried  on  a  litter  here  to  be  away  from  the 
noise  and  revelry  of  the  camp.  Last  night  there  was 
a  sudden  outcry.  Some  of  my  men  who  sprang  to 
arms  were  smitten  down,  and  the  assailants  burst  in 
here  and  tore  Freda,  shrieking,  away.  Their  leader 
was  Sweyn  of  the  left  hand.  As  I  lay  tossing  here, 
mad  with  the  misfortune  which  ties  me  to  my  couch, 
I  thought  of  you.  I  said,  'If  any  can  follow  and 
recapture  Freda  it  is  Edmund.'  The  Danes  had  for 
the  most  part  moved  away,  and  there  were  few  would 
care  to  risk  a  quarrel  with  Sweyn  in  a  matter  which 
concerned  them  not  closely;  but  I  felt  that  I  could 
rely  upon  you,  and  that  you  would  spare  no  pains 
to  rescue  my  child." 

"  That  will  I  not! "  Edmund  exclaimed;  "  but  tell  me 
first  what  you  think  are  his  plans.  Which  way  has 
he  gone,  and  what  force  has  he  with  him  ? " 

"The  band  he  commands  are  six  shiploads,  each 
numbering  fifty  men.  What  his  plans  may  be  I  know 
not,  but  many  of  the  Danes,  I  know,  purposed,  when 
the  war  was  finished  here,  to  move  east  through  Bur- 
gundy. Some  intended  to  build  boats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  sail  down  on  that  river,  others  intended 
to  journey  further  and  to  descend  by  the  Elbe.  I 
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know  not  which  course  Sweyn  may  adopt.  The 
country  between  this  and  the  Rhine  swarms  with 
Danes.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Sweyn  will  join  any 
other  party.  Having  Freda  with  him,  he  will  prefer 
keeping  apart;  but  in  any  case  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  you  to  journey  with  your  band,  who  would 
assuredly  become  embroiled  with  the  first  party  of 
Danes  they  met ;  and  even  if  they  be  as  brave  as  your- 
self they  would  be  defeated  by  such  superior  numbers." 

"  You  do  not  think  that  Sweyn  will  venture  to  use 
violence  to  force  Freda  to  become  his  wife  ?  " 

"I  think  he  will  hardly  venture  upon  that,"  Sieg- 
bert  said,  "however  violent  and  headstrong  he  may 
be.  To  carry  off  a  maiden  for  a  wife  is  accounted  no 
very  evil  deed,  for  the  maiden  is  generally  not  unwil- 
ling; but  to  force  her  by  violence  to  become  his  wife 
would  be  a  deed  so  contrary  to  our  usages  that  it 
would  bring  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  whole  nation. 
Knowing  Sweyn's  disposition,  I  believe  that  were  there 
no  other  way,  he  would  not  hesitate  even  at  this,  but 
might  take  ship  and  carry  her  to  some  distant  land; 
but  he  would  not  do  this  until  all  other  means  fail. 
He  will  strive  to  tire  her  out,  and  so  bring  her  in  her 
despair  to  consent  to  wed  him." 

Edmund  was  silent  for  three  or  four  minutes;  then 
he  said:  "I  must  consult  my  kinsman  Egbert.  I  will 
return  and  tell  you  what  I  purpose  doing." 
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On  leaving  the  cottage  Edmund  found  Egbert  walk- 
ing up  and  down  outside  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
interview.  He  had  been  present  when  the  Dane  had 
told  of  Freda's  abduction,  and  knew  how  sore  a  blow 
it  was  to  the  young  ealdorman,  for  Edmund  had  made 
no  secret  to  him  of  his  intention  some  day  to  wed 
the  Danish  jarl's  daughter.  Edmund  in  a  few  words 
related  to  him  the  substance  of  Siegbert's  narrative, 
and  ended  by  saying:  "  Now,  Egbert,  what  is  best  to 
be  done?" 

"Tis  of  no  use  asking  me,  Edmund;  you  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  you  that  always  decide  and  I 
agree.  I  have  a  hand  to  strike,  but  no  head  to  plan. 
Tell  me  only  what  you  wish,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  will  do  my  best  to  execute  it." 

" Of  course  we  must  follow,"  Edmund  said;  "of  that 
there  is  no  question.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the 
force  we  must  take.  What  Siegbert  said  is  true.  The 
Danish  bands  are  so  numerous  to  the  east  that  we 
should  be  sure  to  fall  in  with  some  of  them,  and  fight 
as  we  might,  should  be  destroyed;  and  yet  with  a 
smaller  number  how  could  we  hope  to  rescue  Freda 
from  S weyn's  hands  ? " 

Edmund  walked  up  and  down  for  some  time. 

"  I  think,"  he  went  on  at  last,  "  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  take  a  party  of  but  four  at  most.  I  must  choose 
those  who  will  be  able  to  pass  best  as  Danes.  With  so 
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small  a  number  I  may  traverse  the  country  unobserved. 
I  will  take  with  me  two  of  Siegbert's  men,  who,  when 
we  get  nigh  to  Sweyn's  band,  may  join  with  him  and 
tell  me  how  things  are  going,  and  how  Sweyn  treats 
his  captive.  If  I  find  he  is  pushing  matters  to  an 
extreme  I  must  make  some  desperate  effort  to  carry 
her  off;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  he  trusts  to  time 
to  break  her  resolution,  I  shall  follow  at  a  short  dis- 
tance." 

"Shall  I  go  with  you,  Edmund?" 

"  I  think  it  will  be  better  not,  Egbert.  Your  beard 
would  mark  you  as  a  Saxon  at  once." 

"  But  that  I  can  cut  off,"  Egbert  said.  "  It  would  be 
a  sacrifice  truly,  but  I  would  do  it  without  hesitation." 

"  Thanks,  dear  kinsman,  but  I  think  it  would  be  of 
more  purpose  for  you  to  remain  in  command  of  the 
Dragon.  She  may  meet  many  foes,  and  it  were  best 
that  you  were  there  to  fight  and  direct  her.  I  pray 
you  at  once  to  descend  the  Seine  and  sailing  round 
the  north  coast  of  France,  place  the  Dragon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Do  not  interfere  with  any  Danish 
ships  that  you  may  see  pass  out,  but  keep  at  a  distance. 
Should  Sweyn  descend  the  Rhine  I  will,  if  possible, 
send  a  messenger  down  before  him,  so  do  you  look  out 
for  small  boats;  and  if  you  see  one  in  which  the  rower 
hoists  a  white  flag  at  the  end  of  his  oar,  you  will  know 
he  is  my  messenger.  If  I  find  that  Sweyn  goes  on  to- 
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wards  the  Elbe  I  will  also  send  you  word,  and  you 
will  then  move  the  Dragon  to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

"  Lastly,  if  you  receive  no  message,  but  if  you  mark 
that  in  a  Danish  vessel  when  passing  you  a  white 
cloth  is  waved  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  cabins 
in  the  poop,  that  will  be  a  signal  to  you  that  the  vessel 
is  Sweyn's,  and  that  Freda  is  a  captive  on  board.  In 
that  case  you  will  of  course  at  once  attack  it.  Let  us 
ask  Siegbert.  He  has  sailed  up  both  the  Khine  and 
the  Elbe,  and  can  tell  us  of  some  quiet  port  near  the 
mouth  of  each  river  where  you  may  lay  the  Dragon 
somewhat  out  of  sight  of  passers-by,  while  you  can 
yet  note  all  ships  that  go  down  the  river.  My  mes- 
sengers will  then  know  where  to  find  you."  Having 
settled  this  point  they  returned  to  Siegbert,  and 
Edmund  told  him  what  he  thought  of  doing. 

"I  can  advise  no  better,"  Siegbert  said.  "Assuredly 
you  cannot  prevail  by  force.  At  present  I  have  only 
ten  of  my  followers  with  me;  the  rest,  after  I  was 
wounded,  and  it  was  plain  that  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  I  could  again  lead  them  in  the  field,  asked  me  to 
let  them  follow  some  other  chief,  and  as  they  could  not 
be  idle  here  I  consented.  I  have  ten  men  with  me,  but 
these  would  be  but  a  small  reinforcement.  As  you  say, 
your  Saxons  would  be  instantly  known,  and  the  North- 
men have  suffered  so  at  their  hands  during  the  siege 
that  the  first  party  you  met  would  set  upon  you." 
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"  I  will  take  two  only  of  your  men,"  Edmund  said. 
"Choose  me  two  who  are  not  known  by  sight  to 
Sweyn.  I  wish  one  to  be  a  subtle  fellow,  who  will 
act  as  a  spy  for  me;  the  other  I  should  choose  of  com- 
manding stature,  and  the  air  of  a  leader.  He  will  go 
with  my  party,  and  should  we  come  upon  Danes  he 
will  assume  the  place  of  leader,  and  can  answer  any 
questions.  There  is  far  too  much  difference  between 
the  Saxon  and  Danish  tongue  for  me  and  my  men  to 
pass  as  Danes  if  we  have  many  words  to  say.  I  shall 
take  four  of  my  men,  all  full  grown,  strong,  and  good 
fighters.  They  have  but  little  hair  upon  their  chins 
at  present,  and  they  can  shave  that  off.  Now,  jarl,  I 
want  five  Danish  dresses,  for  your  costume  differs 
somewhat  from  ours.  Have  you  horses?  If  not,  I 
must  send  back  to  Paris  to  buy  some." 

"  I  have  plenty  to  mount  you  and  your  party/' 

"Good,"  Edmund  said;  "I  will  go  down  to  my  ship 
and  pick  my  men." 

In  half  an  hour  the  party  were  ready  to  start. 
Egbert  had  received  from  Siegbert  particulars  of 
villages  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  and  he 
promised  Edmund  that  a  watch  should  be  kept  night 
and  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  until  a  messenger 
arrived.  Edmund  had  already  ascertained  that  Sweyn 
had  left  a  fortnight  before  with  his  following,  and  had 
marched  towards  Champagne.  There  probably  he  had 
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halted  his  main  body,  returning  only  with  a  party  of 
horsemen  to  carry  off  Freda. 

"I  would  I  could  go  with  you,"  Siegbert  groaned 
as  Edmund  said  adieu  to  him.  "  I  would  ride  straight 
into  his  camp  and  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat; 
but  as  it  is  I  am  helpless." 

"Never  fear,  good  Siegbert,"  Edmund  said  cheer- 
fully; "when  your  leg  is  cured  travel  straight  home- 
ward, and  there,  I  trust,  before  very  long  to  place 
Freda  safe  and  unharmed  in  your  arms.  If  I  come 
not  you  will  know  that  I  have  perished." 

A  minute  later,  after  a  few  parting  words  with 
Egbert,  Edmund  mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  by 
his  six  companions,  rode  off  at  full  speed.  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  useless  making  any  inquiries  about 
Sweyn  and  his  party.  But  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  to  be  seen  about,  for  the  Danes  had 
burned  every  house  within  very  many  miles  of  Paris, 
and  the  peasants  would  assuredly  not  have  paid  any 
special  attention  to  a  party  of  Danes,  for  whenever 
they  saw  the  dreaded  marauders  even  at  a  distance 
they  forsook  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  forests.  The 
party  therefore  rode  eastward  until  nightfall,  then 
picketed  their  horses,  and  having  lit  a  fire,  made  their 
supper  from  the  store  of  provisions  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep  for  the  night. 

At  daybreak  they  again  started  and  continued  their 
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journey  until  it  was  necessary  to  halt  to  give  their 
horses  rest.  They  had  passed  several  parties  of  Danes, 
for  these  in  great  numbers,  after  the  siege  of  Paris 
had  been  given  up,  were  journeying  towards  Burgundy. 
There  was  but  slight  greeting  as  they  passed;  but  on 
one  occasion  a  horseman  rode  out  from  one  of  the 
bands  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  two 
Danes  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  party.  They  told 
them  that  they  were  followers  of  the  Jarl  Siegbert,  and 
were  riding  to  join  the  rest  of  his  band,  who  were 
with  the  company  of  Jarl  Eric,  as  Siegbert  would  be 
long  before  he  would  be  able  to  move,  and  had  there- 
fore kept  only  a  few  of  his  followers  with  him. 

"Eric  is  a  long  way  ahead,"  the  Dane  said;  "he 
must  be  full  as  far  as  Nancy  by  this  time.  Those  who 
left  first,"  he  grumbled,  "will  have  the  pick  of  the 
country.  We  were  fools  to  linger  so  long  before  Paris." 
Then  turning  his  horse,  he  rode  back  to  his  comrades, 
and  the  party  continued  their  way. 

They  avoided  all  towns  and  large  Danish  encamp- 
ments on  the  way,  but  made  inquiries  from  all  small 
parties  they  met  after  the  party  of  Sweyn.  They 
learned  without  difficulty  the  place  where  he  had  been 
encamped  a  few  days  before,  but  on  their  arriving  in 
the  neighbourhood  they  found  that  the  place  was 
deserted,  nor  could  any  tell  them  the  direction  in 
which  the  Northmen  had  travelled. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FREDA. 

I  OR  some  days  Edmund  and  his  party  scoured 
the  country  round,  journeying  now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  another,  but  without  hear- 
ing ought  of  Sweyn's  party.  Certainly  they  had  not 
gone  along  the  track  which  the  main  body  of  the 
Danes  had  followed;  but  the  question  was  whether 
they  had  turned  rather  to  the  south  in  order  to  cross  the 
mountain  ranges  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  or  had 
turned  north  and  journeyed  through  the  great  forest 
of  Ardennes,  and  so  to  some  of  the  other  rivers  which 
run  down  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  latter  was  in  some  respects  the  most  likely  course 
to  have  been  chosen.  By  taking  it  Sweyn  would  avoid 
altogether  the  track  which  the  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  taking,  and  this  would  naturally  be  his 
object.  Siegbert  had  many  powerful  friends,  and  the 
carrying  off  of  the  jarl's  daughter  from  the  side  of  her 
wounded  father  would  be  regarded  as  a  grave  offence; 
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and  Sweyn  might  well  wish  to  keep  clear  of  his  coun- 
trymen until  he  had  forced  Freda  to  become  his  wife. 
Even  then  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  for  a  long 
time  to  return  to  his  country.  Striking  through  the 
Ardennes  he  would  come  down  upon  the  Scheldt,  the 
Moselle,  the  Maas,  or  other  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  North  Sea  direct,  or  into  the  Rhine. 

Edmund  knew  nothing  of  these  streams;  but  the 
Danes  with  him  said  there  were  several  rivers  so  situ- 
ated, for  they  had  sailed  up  them.  Where  they  took 
their  rise  they  knew  not,  but  it  would  probably  be  in 
or  beyond  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

"  Then  in  that  way  we  will  search,"  Edmund  said. 
"  If  they  come  upon  a  river  they  will  doubtless  set  to 
work  to  build  galleys  to  carry  them  to  the  sea,  for 
with  only  three  hundred  men  Sweyn  will  not  venture 
to  march  by  land  through  a  country  which  has  but  lately 
suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  It  will  take 
him  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  cut  down  trees  and  build 
his  ships;  therefore  we  may  hope  to  find  him  before  he 
is  ready  to  embark.  First  we  will  push  through  the 
forest  to  the  other  side;  there  we  will  question  the 
inhabitants  concerning  the  position  of  the  nearest 
rivers;  then  we  will  divide  into  parties  and  go  on  the 
search,  appointing  a  place  of  rendezvous  where  we 
may  rejoin  each  other.  It  can  hardly  be  that  we  shall 
fail  to  find  them  if  they  have  taken  that  way." 
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Before  entering  the  forest  they  obtained  a  consider- 
able store  of  provisions;  for  they  had  no  idea  of  its 
extent,  and  had  no  time  to  spend  in  hunting  game. 
The  forest  of  Ardennes  was  at  that  time  of  immense 
size,  extending  from  Verdun  and  Metz  on  the  south,  to 
Liege  and  Aix  on  the  north. 

Men  of  the  present  day  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  their  way  through,  but  would  speedily 
have  been  lost  in  its  trackless  recesses;  but  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  were  accustomed  to  travel  in  forests,  and 
knew  the  signs  as  well  as  did  the  Red -skins  and 
hunters  of  the  American  forests.  Therefore  they  felt 
no  hesitation  in  entering  the  forest  without  a  guide. 

The  danger  which  might  beset  them  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Immense  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  forests,  driving  their  flocks  and  herds  before 
them.  Here  they  lived  a  wild  life,  hoping  that  the 
emperor  would  ere  long  clear  the  country  of  the  in- 
vaders. No  mercy  could  be  expected  if  Edmund  and 
his  party  fell  in  with  a  number  of  these  fugitives. 
They  would  have  no  time  to  tell  their  story,  but  would 
be  attacked  at  once  as  a  party  of  plundering  Danes. 

Knowing  that  the  horses  would  be  an  encumbrance 
to  them  in  the  forest,  they  were  sold  to  the  last 
party  of  Northmen  they  encountered  before  entering  it, 
and  they  pursued  their  way  on  foot.  The  greatest  cau- 
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tion  was  observed;  every  sound  was  marked,  and  at 
the  call  of  a  human  voice,  the  low  of  cattle,  or  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  they  turned  their  course  so  as  to 
avoid  encounter  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
They  lit  no  fires  at  night,  and  scarce  a  word  was 
spoken  on  the  march.  Several  times  they  had  to  take 
refuge  in  thickets  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching voices,  and  it  needed  all  their  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  to  maintain  their  direction  steadily  to- 
wards the  north.  At  last,  after  six  days'  journey,  they 
issued  out  into  the  open  country  beyond  the  forest 
and  soon  arrived  at  a  cottage. 

The  peasant  was  struck  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  appearance  of  seven  Danes;  and  he  could 
with  difficulty  be  made  to  understand  that  their  object 
was  neither  plunder  nor  -murder,  but  that  they  wished 
only  information  from  him  of  the  situation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  various  rivers  of  the  country.  After  learn- 
ing from  him  all  that  he  knew  Edmund  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Sweyn  would  probably  attempt  to 
descend  either  by  a  branch  of  the  Moselle,  and  so  to 
the  Rhine  on  the  right,  or  by  one  of  the  Maas  on  the 
left  of  the  place  at  which  they  had  emerged  from  the 
forest. 

Edmund  decided  to  strike  the  Maas,  and  to  follow 
its  course  up  into  the  forest,  taking  with  him  one  of 
the  Danes  and  two  of  his  Saxons,  and  to  send  the  others 
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to  search  the  banks  of  the  tributary  of  the  Moselle. 
Before  starting  he  sent  the  peasant  to  the  nearest 
village  to  purchase  garments  of  the  country  for  the 
whole  party.  He  had  already  told  the  man  that  they 
were  not  Danes  but  Saxons,  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Northmen,  and  that  he  had  been  aiding  in  the  defence 
of  Paris  against  them. 

The  peasant  did  not  doubt  what  Edmund  told  him, 
for  the  conduct  of  his  visitors  was  so  opposed  to  all 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  doings  of  the  Danes  that  he 
well  believed  they  could  not  belong  to  that  nation.  He 
was  away  some  hours,  and  returned  with  the  required 
dresses.  Having  put  these  on,  and  laying  aside  their 
helmets  and  shields,  the  two  parties  started,  the  Danes 
alone  carrying  with  them  their  former  garments.  The 
next  day  Edmund  arrived  at  the  river,  and  at  once 
followed  its  course  upwards,  for  Sweyn  and  his  party 
would  be  building  their  ships  in  the  forest. 

They  had  not  proceeded  manymiles  before  they  heard 
the  sound  of  axes.  Edmund  gave  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  It  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  hit  upon 
Sweyn's  track,  for  it  was  unlikely  that  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  would  have  gone  so  far  into 
the  forest  for  timber.  They  now  moved  with  the  great- 
est caution,  and  as  they  approached  the  place  whence 
the  sound  proceeded  Edmund  halted  the  two  Saxons 
and  bade  them  conceal  themselves.  The  Dane  resumed 
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his  own  garments  and  put  on  his  helmet  and  shield; 
and  then,  taking  advantage  of  every  clump  of  under- 
growth, and  moving  with  the  greatest  caution,  he  and 
Edmund  made  their  way  forward.  Presently  they 
came  within  sight  of  an  animated  scene. 

A  large  number  of  trees  had  been  felled  by  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  three  hundred  Northmen  were  busily 
at  work.  The  frames  of  two  great  galleys  had  already 
been  set  up,  and  they  were  now  engaged  in  chopping 
out  planks  for  their  sides.  Two  huts  were  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  clearing.  One  was  large,  and  Sweyn's 
banner  floated  from  a  spear  before  it.  The  other  which 
stood  close  by  was  much  smaller,  and  Edmund  doubted 
not  that  this  was  appropriated  to  Freda. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  now — their  object  was 
so  far  attained;  and  retiring  they  joined  the  two  Sax- 
ons and  made  their  way  along  the  river  bank  till  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  forest.  One  of  the  Saxons 
was  now  sent  off  to  the  peasant's  hut,  where  he  was  to 
remain  until  the  return  of  the  other  party,  and  was 
then  to  bring  them  on  to  the  spot  which  Edmund  had 
chosen  for  his  encampment.  This  was  in  the  heart  of 
a  large  clump  of  underwood  extending  down  to  the 
river. 

The  brushwood  was  so  thick  that  it  was  entered 
with  difficulty,  and  no  passer-by  would  dream  that  a 
party  was  hidden  within  it,  Near  the  stream  Edmund 
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and  his  companions  with  their  swords  soon  cleared 
away  a  circle,  and  with  the  boughs  constructed  an 
arbour.  A  thin  screen  of  bushes  separated  them  from 
the  river,  but  they  could  see  the  water,  and  none  could 
pass  up  or  down  unperceived. 

The  Saxon  was  charged  to  bring  with  him  on  his 
return  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions,  for  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  wander  in  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  game.  The  Northmen  had,  Edmund  noticed, 
some  cattle  with  them;  but  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
hunting  in  the  woods,  as  they  would  wish  to  save  the 
cattle  for  provision  on  their  voyage.  It  was  nightfall 
before  the  hut  was  completed;  and  as  they  had  jour- 
neyed far  for  many  days  Edmund  determined  to  post- 
pone an  attempt  to  discover  what  was  passing  in 
Sweyn's  camp  until  the  following  evening. 

The  day  passed  quietly,  and  towards  evening  Ed- 
mund and  the  Dane  started  for  Sweyn's  camp.  When 
they  approached  it  they  saw  many  fires  burning, 
and  the  shouting  and  singing  of  the  Norsemen  rang 
through  the  forest.  They  waited  until  the  fires  burnt 
down  somewhat  and  they  could  see  many  of  the  Danes 
stretching  themselves  down  by  them.  Then  Edmund's 
companion  proceeded  to  the  camp. 

Anxious  as  Edmund  was  himself  to  learn  what  was 
doing,  he  restrained  his  impatience,  for  it  was  safer 
that  the  Northman  should  go  alone.  In  the  dull  light 
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of  the  dying  fires  his  features  would  be  unnoticed,  and 
his  tongue  would  not  betray  him  if  spoken  to.  Sieg- 
bert  had  commended  him  as  a  crafty  and  ready  fellow, 
and  Edmund  felt  that  he  would  be  able  to  gather 
more  information  than  he  could  do  himself.  From 
his  place  of  concealment  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Northman's  figure.  Presently  he  saw  him  enter  the 
clearing,  and  sauntering  slowly  across  it  throw  himself 
down  near  a  fire  by  which  a  party  of  Danes  were  still 
sitting  talking. 

One  by  one  these  lay  down,  and  when  the  last  had 
done  so  the  Northman  rose  quietly  and  stole  out  again 
into  the  forest.  When  he  rejoined  Edmund  the  latter 
set  forward  with  him,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  until 
they  were  some  distance  from  the  camp;  then  Edmund 
stopped. 

"  What  have  you  learned?"  he  asked. 

"  All  that  there  is  to  learn,  I  think,"  the  Northman 
replied.  "The  lady  Freda  is,  as  you  supposed,  a  captive 
in  the  little  hut.  Two  men  only  keep  watch  over  it 
by  day,  but  at  night  six  lie  around  it,  two  being 
always  on  foot.  They  speak  in  admiration  of  her 
courage  and  spirit.  She  has  sworn  to  Sweyn  that  she 
will  slay  herself  if  he  attempts  to  use  violence  to 
force  her  to  marriage  with  him,  and  they  doubt  not  that 
she  will  keep  her  word.  However,  they  believe  that 
she  will  grow  tired  out  at  last  when  she  finds  that 
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there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  a  rescue.  The  ships  are 
being  built  for  a  long  sea  voyage,  for  Sweyn  is  going 
to  lead  them  to  join  the  Viking  Hasting  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  has  promised  his  men  the  plunder  of 
countries  ten  times  richer  than  France  or  England. 
With  so  long  an  expedition  in  view,  they  may  well 
think  that  the  Lady  Freda's  resolution  will  soon  give 
way,  and  that  she  may  come  to  see  that  the  position 
of  the  wife  of  a  bold  viking  is  a  thousand  times  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  captive.  Many  of  the  men  loudly 
express  their  wonder  why  she  should  refuse  the  love 
of  so  valiant  a  warrior  as  Sweyn." 

The  news  was  at  once  good  and  bad.  Edmund  did 
not  fear  Freda's  resolution  giving  way  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  news  that  Sweyn  intended  to  carry  her  upon 
so  distant  an  expedition  troubled  him.  It  was  of  course 
possible  that  he  might  intercept  them  with  the  Dragon 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  but  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  ship  would  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  in 
time  to  be  brought  round  before  the  Northmen  de- 
scended. The  length  of  her  voyage  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  wind.  Were  this  favourable  when  she 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  a  week  would  carry 
her  to  her  destination.  Should  it  be  unfavourable 
there  was  no  saying  how  long  the  voyage  would  last. 

The  risk  was  so  great  that  Edmund  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  rouse  the  country  against  the  Danes, 
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and  to  fall  upon  them  in  their  encampment;  but  the 
task  would  he  knew  be  a  hard  one,  for  the  dread  of 
the  Danes  was  so  great  that  only  in  large  towns  was 
any  resistance  to  them  ever  offered.  However  he  de- 
termined to  try,  for  if  the  Northmen  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  sea  the  pursuit  would  indeed  be  a  long  one, 
and  many  weeks  and  even  months  might  elapse  before 
he  could  again  come  up  to  them. 

On  the  following  day  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived, 
and  leaving  the  forest  Edmund  proceeded  with  them 
through  the  country,  visiting  every  village,  and  endea- 
vouring to  rouse  the  people  to  attack  the  Danes,  but 
the  news  that  the  dreaded  marauders  were  so  near 
excited  terror  only.  The  assurances  of  Edmund  that 
there  was  much  rich  plunder  in  their  camp  which 
would  become  the  property  of  those  who  destroyed 
them,  excited  but  a  feeble  interest.  The  only  point 
in  the  narrative  which  excited  their  contentment  was 
the  news  that  the  Danes  were  building  ships  and  were 
going  to  make  their  way  down  to  the  sea. 

"In  Heaven's  name  let  them  go!"  was  the  cry; 
"who  would  interfere  with  the  flight  of  a  savage  beast? 
If  they  are  going  down  the  river  they  will  scarcely 
land  to  scatter  and  plunder  the  country,  and  he  would 
be  mad  indeed  who  would  seek  them  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  let  us  alone." 

Finding  his  efforts  vain  in  the  country  near  the 
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forest  Edmund  went  down  the  river  to  the  town  of 
Lie'ge,  which  stood  on  its  banks.  When  it  became 
known  that  a  band  of  Northmen  was  on  the  upper 
river,  and  was  likely  to  pass  down,  the  alarm  spread 
quickly  through  the  town,  and  a  council  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  was  summoned.  Before  these  Edmund 
told  his  story,  and  suggested  that  the  fighting  men  of 
the  town  should  march  up  the  river  and  fall  upon  the 
Danes  in  their  camp. 

"  It  is  but  two  days'  march — the  Northmen  will  be 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  taken  by  surprise  may  be 
easily  defeated."  The  proposition,  however,  was  re- 
ceived with  absolute  derision. 

"  You  must  be  mad  to  propose  such  a  thing,  young 
Saxon,  if  Saxon  indeed  you  are,  but  for  aught  we 
know  you  may  be  a  Northman  sent  by  them  to 
draw  us  into  an  ambush.  No;  we  will  prepare  for 
their  coming.  We  will  man  our  walls  and  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  if  there  be,  as  you  say,  but  three 
hundred  of  them,  we  can  defend  ourselves  successfully; 
and  we  may  hope  that,  seeing  our  strength,  and  that 
we  are  prepared  for  their  coming,  the  Northmen  will 
pass  by  without  molesting  us;  but  as  for  moving  out- 
side our  walls,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  even  to 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

After  this  rebuff  Edmund  concluded  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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country,  but  must  depend  upon  himself  and  the 
Dragon  alone.  He  at  once  despatched  two  of  his 
men,  a  Dane  and  a  Saxon,  with  orders  to  journey  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  rendezvous,  where  the 
Dragon  was  to  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine, 
and  to  beg  Egbert  to  move  round  with  all  speed  to  the 
Maas. 

Having  done  this,  he  purchased  a  small  and  very 
fast  rowing-skiff  at  Lidge,  and  taking  his  place  in 
this  with  his  four  remaining  followers,  he  rowed  up 
the  river.  It  took  them  three  days  before  they  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  On  reaching  their  former 
hiding-place,  they  landed.  The  bushes  were  carefully 
drawn  aside,  and  the  boat  hauled  up  until  completely 
screened  from  sight  of  the  river,  and  Edmund  and  the 
Dane  at  once  started  for  the  encampment  of  the  North- 
men. 

They  had  been  ten  days  absent,  and  in  that  time 
great  progress  had  been  made  with  the  galleys.  They 
looked  indeed  completely  finished  as  they  stood  high 
and  lofty  on  the  river  bank.  The  planks  were  all  in 
their  places;  the  long  rows  of  benches  for  the  rowers 
were  fastened  in;  the  poop  and  forecastle  were  finished 
and  decked.  A  number  of  long  straight  poles  lay 
alongside  ready  to  be  fashioned  into  oars;  and  Edmund 
thought  that  in  another  two  or  three  days  the  galleys 
would  be  ready  for  launching.  They  were  long  and 
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low  in  the  waist,  and  were  evidently  built  for  great 
speed.  Edmund  did  not  think  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  sail,  except  perhaps  occasionally  when  the 
wind  was  favourable,  as  an  aid  to  the  rowers.  Each 
would  carry  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  there  were 
thirty  seats,  so  that  sixty  would  row  at  once. 

"They  are  fine  galleys,"  the  Dane  whispered. 
"  Sweyn  has  a  good  eye  for  a  boat." 

"  Yes,"  Edmund  said,  "  they  look  as  if  they  will  be 
very  fast.  With  oars  alone  they  would  leave  the 
Dragon  behind,  but  with  sails  and  oars  we  should 
overhaul  them  in  a  wind.  I  wish  it  had  been  other- 
wise, for  if,  when  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
there  is  no  wind,  they  may  give  the  Dragon  the  slip. 
Ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  Freda." 

As  he  spoke  a  tall  maiden  came  out  from  the  small  hut. 
The  distance  was  too  great  for  Edmund  to  distinguish 
her  features,  but  he  doubted  not  from  the  style  of  her 
garments  that  it  was  Siegbert's  daughter.  There  were 
other  women  moving  about  the  camp,  for  the  Danes 
were  generally  accompanied  by  their  wives  on  their 
expeditions;  but  there  was  something  in  the  carriage 
and  mien  of  the  figure  at  the  door  of  the  hut  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  rest.  She  did  not  move 
far  away,  but  stood  watching  the  men  at  work  on 
the  ships  and  the  scene  around.  Presently  a  tall  figure 
strode  down  from  the  vessels  towards  her. 
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"There  is  Sweyn!"  Edmund  exclaimed,  seeing  that 
the  warrior  possessed  but  one  arm. 

"Ah!  you  know  him  by  sight  then?"  the  Dane  said. 

"I  should  do  so,"  Edmund  answered  grimly,  "seeing 
that  it  was  I  who  smote  off  that  right  arm  of  his.  I 
regret  now  that  I  did  not  strike  at  his  head  instead." 

The  Dane  looked  with  admiration  and  surprise  at 
his  leader.  He  had  heard  of  the  fight  between  the 
Saxon  champion  and  Sweyn,  which  had  cost  the  latter 
his  right  arm,  but  until  now  he  had  been  ignorant  of 
Edmund's  identity  with  Sweyn's  conqueror. 

Freda  did  not  seek  to  avoid  her  captor,  but  remained 
standing  quietly  until  he  approached.  For  some  time 
they  conversed;  then  she  turned  and  left  him  and 
re-entered  her  hut.  Sweyn  stood  looking  after  her, 
and  then  with  an  angry  stamp  of  the  foot  returned  to 
the  galleys. 

"  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  warn  her  that  I 
am  present  and  will  follow  her  until  I  rescue  her  from 
Sweyn,"  Edmund  said.  "  Once  at  sea  and  on  her  way 
south  she  may  well  despair  of  escape,  and  may  consent, 
from  sheer  hopelessness,  to  become  his  wife.  Were  it 
not  that  her  hut  is  so  strongly  guarded  at  night  I 
would  try  to  approach  it,  but  as  this  cannot  be  done 
I  must  take  my  chance  in  the  day.  To-morrow  I  will 
dress  myself  in  your  garments  and  will  hide  in  the 
wood  as  near  as  I  can  to  the  hut;  then  if  she  come  out 
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to  take  the  air  I  will  walk  boldly  out  and  speak  with 
her.  I  see  no  other  way  of  doing  it." 

On  the  following  morning,  attired  in  the  Dane's 
clothes  and  helmet,  Edmund  took  his  place  near  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon that  Freda  made  her  appearance.  The  moment 
was  propitious;  almost  all  the  men  were  at  work  on 
the  ships  and  their  oars.  The  women  were  cooking 
the  evening  meal,  and  there  was  no  one  near  Freda, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  armed  Danes  who  sat  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  on  guard,  a  short  distance 
away.  Edmund  issued  boldly  from  the  wood,  and, 
waiting  till  Freda's  steps,  as  she  passed  backwards 
and  forwards,  took  her  to  the  farthest  point  from  the 
guards,  he  approached  her. 

"Freda,"  he  said,  "do  not  start  or  betray  surprise, 
for  you  are  watched." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  girl  had  paused  in  her 
steps,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  "Edmund!"  and 
then,  obeying  his  words,  stood  motionless. 

"  I  am  near  you,  dear,  and  will  watch  over  you,  I 
have  not  strength  to  carry  you  away;  but  my  ship  will 
be  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  you  pass  out.  Hang  a 
white  cloth  from  the  window  of  your  cabin  in  the  poop 
as  a  signal.  If  we  fail  to  rescue  you  there  we  will 
follow  you  wheresoever  you  may  go,  even  to  Italy, 
where  I  hear  you  are  bound.  So  keep  up  a  brave  heart. 
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I  have  seen  your  father,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  save 
you.     See,  the  guards  are  approaching,  I  must  go." 

Edmund  then  made  for  the  forest.  "  Stop  there!"  the 
guards  cried.  "  Who  are  you,  and  whence  do  you  come  ?" 

Edmund  made  no  answer,  but,  quickening  his  steps, 
passed  among  the  trees,  and  was  soon  beyond  pur- 
suit. This,  indeed,  the  Danes  did  not  attempt.  They 
had  been  surprised  at  seeing,  as  they  supposed,  one  of 
their  party  addressing  Freda,  for  Sweyn's  orders  that 
none  should  speak  with  her  were  precise.  He  had 
given  this  command  because  he  feared,  that  by  the  pro- 
mise of  rich  rewards  she  might  tempt  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  aid  her  escape.  They  had,  therefore,  risen  to 
interrupt  the  conversation,  but  it  was  not  until  they 
approached  that  it  struck  them  that  the  Northman's 
face  was  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  that  he  was  not  one 
of  their  party,  but  Edmund  had  entered  the  wood 
before  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise.  Their 
shouts  to  him  to  stop  brought  Sweyn  to  the  spot. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  A  strange  Northman  has  come  out  of  the  wood,  and 
spoken  to  the  lady  Freda." 

Sweyn  turned  to  his  captive.  She  stood  pale  and 
trembling,  for  the  shock  of  the  surprise  had  been  a 
severe  one. 

"Who  is  this  whom  you  have  spoken  to?"  he  asked. 

Freda  did  not  answer. 
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"  I  insist  upon  knowing,"  Sweyn  exclaimed  angrily. 

Freda  recovered  herself  with  an  effort, and,  raising  her 
head,  said,  "Your  insistence  has  small  effect  with  me, 
as  you  know,  Jarl  Sweyn;  but  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  concealment  I  will  tell  you.  He  is  a  messenger 
whom  my  dear  father  has  sent  to  me  to  tell  me  that 
some  day  he  hopes  to  rescue  me  from  your  hands." 

Sweyn  laughed  loudly. 

"  He  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble,"  he  said. 
"  Your  good  father  lies  wounded  near  Paris,  and  by  the 
time  he  is  able  to  set  out  to  your  rescue  we  shall  be 
with  Hasting  on  the  sunny  waters  of  Italy,  and  long 
ere  that  you  will,  I  hope,  have  abandoned  your  obsti- 
nate disposition,  and  consented  to  be  my  wife." 

Freda  did  not  answer  at  once.  Now  that  there  was 
a  hope  of  rescue,  however  distant,  she  thought  it  might 
be  as  well  to  give  Sweyn  some  faint  hope  that  in  time 
she  might  yield  to  his  wishes.  Then  she  said: 

"I  have  told  you  often,  jarl,  that  I  will  never  be 
your  wife,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  change 
my  mind.  It  may  be  that  the  sunny  skies  you  speak 
of  may  work  a  wonderful  change  in  me,  but  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen."  Sweyn  retired  well  satisfied.  Her 
words  were  less  defiant  than  any  she  had  hitherto 
addressed  to  him.  As  to  the  message  of  her  father,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  his  intention  to  sail  to  the 
Mediterranean,  he  thought  no  further  of  it. 
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Three  days  later  the  galleys  were  launched,  and 
after  a  day  spent  in  putting  everything  in  its  place 
they  started  on  their  way  down  the  river.  They  rowed 
many  miles,  and  at  night  moored  by  the  bank.  After 
darkness  had  fallen  a  small  boat  rowed  at  full  speed 
past  them.  It  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons  to 
stop,  enforced  though  it  was  by  several  arrows,  but 
continued  its  way  down  the  river,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  darkness.  Sweyn  was  much  displeased.  As  they 
rowed  down  they  had  carefully  destroyed  every  boat 
they  found  on  the  river,  in  order  that  the  news  of  their 
coming  might  not  precede  them. 

"  The  boat  must  have  been  hauled  up  and  hidden," 
he  said;  "we  might  as  well  have  stopped  and  landed 
at  some  of  the  villages  and  replenished  our  larder. 
Now  we  shall  find  the  small  places  all  deserted,  and 
the  cattle  driven  away  far  from  the  river.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  mischance." 

As  the  Northmen  anticipated  they  found  the  villages 
they  passed  the  next  day  entirely  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  not  a  head  of  cattle  was  to  be  seen 
grazing  near  the  banks.  In  the  afternoon  they  came 
to  Liege.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the  walls  bristled 
with  spears.  The  galleys  passed  without  a  stay. 
Sweyn  had  other  objects  in  view.  Any  booty  that 
might  be  obtained  without  severe  fighting  he  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  gather  in;  but  with  a  long 
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sea-voyage  before  him  he  cared  not  to  burden  his  gal- 
leys, and  his  principal  desire  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  voyage.  For  several  days 
the  galleys  proceeded  down  the  river.  The  villages 
were  all  deserted,  and  the  towns  prepared  for  defence. 

When  he  arrived  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  sea 
he  was  forced  to  halt.  Half  the  crews  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  ships,  and  with  the  others  he  led  a  foray 
far  inland,  and  after  some  sharp  fighting  with  the 
natives  succeeded  in  driving  down  a  number  of  cattle 
to  the  ships  and  in  bringing  in  a  store  of  flour. 

Edmund  had  kept  ahead  of  the  galleys,  stopping  at 
every  town  and  village  and  warning  the  people  of  the 
approach  of  the  marauders.  He  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  two  days  before  them,  but  to  his  deep  disap- 
pointment saw  that  the  Dragon  had  not  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous.  On  the  following  afternoon,  however, 
a  distant  sail  was  seen,  and  as  it  approached  Edmund 
and  his  followers  gave  a  shout  of  joy  as  they  recog- 
nized the  Dragon,  which  was  using  her  oars  as  well  as 
sails  and  was  approaching  at  full  speed.  Edmund 
leaped  into  the  boat  and  rowed  to  meet  them,  and  a 
shout  of  welcome  arose  from  the  Dragon  as  the  crew 
recognized  their  commander. 

'Are  we  in  time?"  Egbert  shouted. 

"Just  in  time,"  Edmund  replied.  "They  will  be  here 
to-morrow."  Edmund  was  soon  on  board,  and  was 
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astonished  at  seeing  Siegbert  standing  by  the  side  of 
his  kinsman. 

"What  is  the  news  of  Freda?"  the  jarl  asked  eagerly. 

"  She  is  well  and  keeps  up  a  brave  heart,"  Edmund 
replied.  "She  has  sworn  to  kill  herself  if  Sweyn 
attempts  to  make  her  his  wife  by  violence.  I  have 
spoken  to  her  and  told  her  that  rescue  will  come.  But 
how  is  it  that  you  are  here?" 

"After  you  had  left  us  your  good  kinsman  Egbert 
suggested  to  me  that  I  should  take  passage  in  the 
Dragon.  In  the  first  place  I  should  the  sooner  see  my 
daughter;  and  hi  the  next,  it  would  be  perilous  work, 
after  the  Danish  army  had  left,  for  a  small  party  of 
us  to  traverse  France." 

"I  would  I  had  thought  of  it,"  Edmund  said;  "but 
my  mind  was  so  disturbed  with  the  thought  of  Freda's 
peril  that  it  had  no  room  for  other  matters.  And  how 
fares  it  with  you?" 

"Bravely,"  the  Northman  replied.  "As  soon  as  I 
sniffed  the  salt  air  of  the  sea  my  strength  seemed  to 
return  to  me.  My  wound  is  well-nigh  healed;  but  the 
joint  has  stiffened,  and  my  leg  will  be  stiff  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  But  that  matters  little.  And  now 
tell  me  all  your  adventures.  We  have  heard  from  the 
messenger  you  sent  how  shrewdly  you  hunted  out 
Sweyn's  hiding-place." 


CHAPTER   XVII 

A  LONG  CHASE. 

HE  following  morning  the  weather  was  still 
and  dull.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the 
surface  of  the  river. 

"This  is  unfortunate,"  Edmund  said  to  his  com- 
panion. "  Sweyn's  galleys  will  row  faster  than  we  can 
go  with  oars  alone,  and  though  they  may  not  know 
the  Dragon  they  will  he  sure  that  she  is  not  one  of 
their  own  ships.  We  must  hope  that  they  may  attack 
us." 

The  day  passed  on  without  a  sight  of  the  galleys, 
but  late  in  the  afternoon  they  were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  Dragon  was  moored  near  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Her  oars  were  stowed  away,  and  the  crews 
ordered  to  keep  below  the  bulwarks,  in  hopes  that  the 
Danes,  seeing  but  few  men  about  and  taking  her  for  an 
easy  prize,  might  attack  her.  When  they  approached 
within  half  a  mile  the  Danish  galleys  suddenly  ceased 
rowing. 
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"What  is  that  strange-looking  vessel?"  Sweyn  asked 
the  Northmen  standing  round  him. 

"I  know  her,"  one  of  them  said;  "for  I  have  twice 
seen  her  before  to  my  cost.  The  first  time  she  chased 
us  hotly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  destroying  several 
of  the  vessels  with  which  we  were  sailing  in  convoy. 
The  next  time  was  in  the  battle  where  King  Alfred 
defeated  us  last  year,  nearly  in  the  same  water.  She 
is  a  Saxon  ship,  wondrous  fast  and  well  -  handled. 
She  did  more  damage  in  the  battle  than  any  four  of 
her  consorts." 

"Were  it  not  that  I  have  other  game  in  view," 
Sweyn  said,  "  we  would  fight  her,  for  we  are  two  to 
one  and  strongly  manned,  and  the  Saxon  can  scarce 
carry  more  men  than  one  of  our  galleys;  but  she  is 
not  likely  to  be  worth  the  lives  she  would  cost  us  to 
capture  her;  therefore  we  will  e'en  let  her  alone,  which 
will  be  easy  enough,  for  see  that  bank  of  sea-fog  roll- 
ing up  the  river;  another  ten  minutes  and  we  shall 
not  see  across  the  deck.  Give  orders  to  the  other 
galley  to  lay  in  oars  till  the  fog  comes,  then  to  make 
for  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  to  drift  with  the 
tide  close  inshore.  Let  none  speak  a  word,  and  silence 
be  kept  until  they  hear  my  horn.  I  will  follow  the 
right  bank  till  we  reach  the  mouth." 

Freda  was  standing  near  and  heard  these  orders 
with  a  sinking  heart.  She  had  no  doubt  that  Edmund 
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was  on  board  the  Saxon  ship,  and  she  had  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  be  delivered  from  her  captor; 
but  now  it  seemed  that  owing  to  the  evil  change  of  the 
weather  the  hope  was  to  be  frustrated. 

Edmund  and  the  Saxons  had  viewed  with  conster- 
nation the  approach  of  the  sea-fog.  The  instant  it 
enveloped  the  ship  the  oars  were  got  out  and  they 
rowed  in  the  direction  of  the  Danish  vessels,  which 
they  hoped  would  drop  anchor  when  the  fog  reached 
them.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  board  the  Dragon. 
Edmund,  Egbert,  and  Siegbert  stood  on  the  forecastle 
intently  listening  for  any  sound  which  would  betray 
the  position  of  the  Danes,  but  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard.  They  had,  they  calculated,  already  reached 
the  spot  where  the  Dane  should  have  been  anchored 
when  from  the  left,  but  far  away  astern,  a  loud  call 
in  a  woman's  voice  was  heard. 

"  That  must  be  Freda!"  Edmund  exclaimed.  "  Turn 
the  ship;  they  have  passed  us  in  the  fog." 

The  Dragon's  head  was  turned  and  she  was  rowed 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.  No  further  sound 
was  heard.  Presently  there  was  a  sudden  shock  which 
threw  every  one  on  to  the  deck.  The  Dragon  had 
run  high  on  the  low  muddy  bank  of  the  river.  The 
tide  was  falling;  and  although  for  a  few  minutes  the 
crew  tried  desperately  to  push  her  off  they  soon  found 
that  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
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tide  again  rose  high  nine  hours  later  that  the  Dragon 
floated.  Until  morning  broke  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  even  when  it  did  so  matters  were  not  mended,  for 
the  fog  was  still  dense. 

The  disappointment  of  Edmund  and  Siegbert  at  the 
escape  of  the  Danes  was  extreme.  Their  plans  had 
been  so  well  laid  that  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Dragon  had  arrived  in  time  no  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  be  foiled 
just  when  Freda  seemed  within  reach  was  a  terrible 
disappointment. 

"  My  only  consolation  is,"  Edmund  said  as  he  paced 
the  deck  impatiently  side  by  side  with  Egbert,  "  that 
this  fog  which  delays  us  will  also  hinder  the  Danes." 

"  That  may  be  so  or  it  may  not,"  Egbert  answered. 
"It  is  evident  that  some  on  board  the  Danish  ships 
must  have  recognized  us,  and  that  they  were  anxious 
to  escape  rather  than  fight.  They  draw  so  little  water 
that  they  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  sandbanks  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  seeing  that  even  if  they  strike 
them  they  can  jump  out,  lighten  the  boats,  and  push 
them  off;  and  once  well  out  at  sea  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  get  clearer  weather,  for  Siegbert  tells  me 
that  the  fog  often  lies  thick  at  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers  when  it  is  clear  enough  in  the  open  sea." 

When  the  tide  again  began  to  run  out  Edmund 
determined  at  all  risks  to  proceed  to  sea.  The  moor- 
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ings  were  cast  off  from  the  shore  and  the  Dragon  suf- 
fered to  drift  down.  Men  with  poles  took  their 
stations  in  her  bows  and  sounded  continually,  while  at 
her  stern  two  anchors  were  prepared  in  readiness  to 
drop  at  a  moment's  notice.  Several  times  the  water 
shoaled  so  much  that  Edmund  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  to  drop  the  anchors,  but  each  time  it 
deepened  again. 

So  they  continued  drifting  until  they  calculated 
that  the  tide  must  be  nearly  on  the  turn,  and  they 
then  dropped  anchor.  It  was  much  lighter  now  than 
it  had  been  in  the  river,  but  was  still  so  misty  that 
they  could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
round  the  vessel.  No  change  took  place  until  night, 
and  then  Edmund,  who  had  been  too  .excited  and 
anxious  to  sleep  on  the  previous  night,  lay  down  to 
rest,  ordering  that  he  should  be  woke  if  any  change 
took  place  in  the  weather.  As  the  sun  rose  next 
.  morning  the  fog  gradually  lifted,  and  they  were  able 
to  see  where  they  were.  Their  head  pointed  west;  far 
away  on  their  left  could  be  seen  a  low  line  of  coast. 
Not  a  sail  was  in  sight,  and  indeed  sails  would  have 
been  useless,  for  the  water  was  still  unruffled  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  anchors  were  at  once  got  up  and 
the  oars  manned,  and  the  ship's  head  turned  towards 
shore. 

Two  hours'  rowing  took  them  within  a  short  distance 
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of  land,  and  keeping  about  a  mile  out  they  rowed  to 
the  west.  The  men,  knowing  how  anxious  was  their 
leader  to  overtake  the  Danish  galleys,  rowed  their 
hardest,  relieving  each  other  by  turns,  so  that  half  the 
oars  were  constantly  going.  Without  intermission 
they  rowed  until  night  set  in,  and  then  cast  anchor. 
When  the  wind  came — it  was  not  until  the  third  day 
— it  was  ahead,  and  instead  of  helping  the  Dragon 
it  greatly  impeded  its  progress. 

So  far  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  galleys,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  knowing  that  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  these  were  probably  gaining  ground  upon  them 
every  day.  Even  without  wind  the  galleys  would 
row  faster  than  the  Dragon,  and  being  so  fully  manned 
would  be  able  to  keep  all  their  oars  going;  but  against 
the  wind  their  advantage  would  be  increased  greatly, 
for  lying  low  in  the  water  they  would  offer  but  little 
resistance  to  it,  and  would  be  able  to  make  way  at 
a  brisk  pace,  while  the  Dragon  could  scarce  move 
against  it. 

The  Saxon  ship  was  off  Calais  when  the  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  as  it  increased  and  their  progress 
became  slower  and  slower  Edmund  held  a  consultation 
with  his  companions  and  it  was  determined  to  run 
across  the  channel  and  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
till  the  wind  turned.  So  long  as  it  continued  to  blow 
they  would  lag  farther  and  farther  behind  the  chase, 
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who  might,  moreover  enter  any  of  the  rivers  in  search 
of  shelter  or  provisions,  and  so  escape  their  pursuers 
altogether.  Siegbert  had  never  been  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  he  had  talked  with  many  Danes  who  had 
been.  These  had  told  him  that  the  best  course  was  to 
sail  west  to  the  extremity  of  England,  then  to  steer  due 
south  until  they  came  upon  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 
They  would  follow  this  to  its  western  extremity;  and 
then  run  south,  following  the  land  till  they  came  to  a 
channel  some  ten  miles  wide,  which  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean. 

They  decided,  therefore,  to  follow  this  course  in 
hopes  of  interrupting  the  galleys  there;  they  would 
thus  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  west  coast 
of  France,  where  there  were  known  to  be  many  islands 
and  rocks,  around  which  the  tides  ran  with  great  fury. 
For  a  fortnight  the  Dragon  lay  wind-bound;  then 
came  two  days  of  calm;  and  then,  to  their  delight,  the 
pennon  on  the  top  of  the  mast  blew  out  from  the  east. 

They  were  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  and 
would  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  Fore- 
land; and  with  her  sail  set  and  her  oars  out  the 
Dragon  dashed  away  from  her  moorings.  Swiftly 
they  ran  round  the  south-easterly  point  of  England, 
and  then  flew  before  the  breeze  along  the  southern 
coast.  On  the  third  day  they  were  off  Land's  End 
and  hauled  her  head  to  the  south.  The  east  wind 
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held,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  calm,  and  after  a  rapid 
voyage  they  sighted  the  high  lands  of  Spain  ahead, 
Then  they  sheered  to  the  west  till  they  rounded  its 
extremity  and  then  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Spain. 
They  put  into  a  river  for  provisions,  and  the  natives 
assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the  banks  with  the 
evident  intention  of  opposing  a  landing;  but  upon 
Egbert  shouting  that  they  were  not  Danes  but  Saxons, 
and  were  ready  to  barter  for  the  provisions  they  re- 
quired, the  natives  allowed  them  to  approach.  There 
was  no  wrangling  for  terms.  Cattle  were  purchased, 
and  the  water-tanks  filled  up,  and  a  few  hours  after 
entering  the  river  the  Dragon  was  again  under  way. 
Rounding  the  southern  point  they  followed  the  land. 
After  a  day's  sailing  they  perceived  land  on  their  right, 
and  gave  a  shout  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  they  had 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits.  At  nightfall 
they  dropped  anchor. 

"What  are  you  looking  at,  Siegbert?"  Edmund 
asked,  seeing  the  jarl  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
anchor-chain  as  the  ship  swung  round. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  the  jarl  said,  "  that  we  must  have 
made  some  error.  Do  you  not  see  that  she  rides,  just 
as  we  were  sailing,  with  her  head  to  the  north-east? 
That  shows  that  the  current  is  against  us." 

"Assuredly  it  does,"  Edmund  said;  "but  the  current 
is  a  very  slack  one,  for  the  ropes  are  not  tight." 
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"  But  that  agrees  not,"  Siegbert  said,  "  with  what  I 
have  been  told.  In  the  first  place,  this  channel  points 
to  the  north-east,  whereas,  as  I  have  heard,  the  straits 
into  the  Mediterranean  run  due  east.  In  the  next 
place,  those  who  have  been  through  have  told  me  that 
there  are  no  tides  as  in  the  northern  seas,  but  that  the 
current  runs  ever  like  a  river  to  the  east." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  Edmund  said,  "  we  must  have  mis- 
taken our  way,  for  here  what  current  there  is  runs  to 
the  west.  To-morrow  morning,  instead  of  proceeding 
farther,  we  will  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  and  will 
follow  that  down  until  we  strike  upon  the  right 
channel." 

In  the  morning  sail  was  again  made,  and  crossing 
what  was  really  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  they  sailed  on  till 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits.  There  was 
no  doubt  now  that  they  were  right.  The  width  of  the 
channel,  its  direction,  and  the  steady  current  through 
it,  all  corresponded  with  what  Siegbert  had  heard,  and 
proceeding  a  mile  along  it  they  cast  anchor. 

They  soon  opened  communications  with  the  natives, 
who,  although  speaking  a  tongue  unknown  to  them, 
soon  comprehended  by  their  gestures  and  the  holding 
up  of  articles  of  barter  that  their  intentions  were 
friendly.  Trade  was  established,  and  there  was  now 
nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the  coming  of  the  galleys. 

"  I  would,"  Edmund  said,  as,  when  evening  was  clos- 
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ing,  he  looked  across  the  straits  at  the  low  hills  on 
the  opposite  side,  "that  this  passage  was  narrower. 
Sweyn  will,  doubtless,  have  men  on  board  his  ship 
who  have  sailed  in  these  seas  before,  and  will  not  need 
to  grope  his  way  along  as  we  have  done.  If  he  enters 
the  straits  at  night  we  shall  see  nothing  of  him,  and 
the  current  runs  so  fast  that  he  would  sweep  speedily 
by.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  has  already  passed. 
If  he  continued  to  row  down  the  shores  of  France  all 
the  time  we  were  lying  wind-bound  he  would  have  had 
so  long  a  start  when  the  east  wind  began  to  blow,  that, 
although  the  galleys  carry  but  little  sail,  they  might 
well  have  been  here  some  days  before  us.  Sweyn 
would  be  anxious  to  join  Hasting  as  soon  as  he  could. 
The  men  would  be  thirsting  for  booty,  and  would  make 
but  short  halt  anywhere.  I  will  stay  but  a  week.  If 
in  that  time  they  come  not  we  will  enter  this  southern 
sea  and  seek  the  fleet  of  Hasting.  When  we  find  that 
we  shall  find  Sweyn;  but  I  fear  that  the  search  will  be 
a  long  one,  for  these  people  speak  not  our  tongue,  and 
we  shall  have  hard  work  in  gaining  tidings  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Northmen's  fleet." 

Day  and  night  a  vigilant  watch  was  kept  up  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  Dragon,  but  without  success. 
Each  day  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Sweyn  must  be  ahead  of  them,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  they  lifted  their  anchor  and  proceeded 
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through  the  straits.  Many  had  been  the  consultations 
between  Edmund  and  his  friends,  and  it  had  been 
determined  at  last  to  sail  direct  for  Rome.  Siegbert 
knew  that  by  sailing  somewhat  to  the  north  of  east, 
after  issuing  from  the  passage,  they  would  in  time 
arrive  at  Italy. 

At  Rome  there  was  a  monastery  of  Saxon  monks, 
and  through  them  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  doings  and  whereabouts  of  the 
squadron  of  Hasting.  Scarcely  were  they  through  the 
straits  than  the  wind,  veering  to  the  south-east,  pre- 
vented them  from  making  the  course  they  had  fixed 
upon,  but  they  were  able  to  coast  along  by  the  shore 
of  Spain.  They  put  into  several  small  ports  as  they 
cruised  up,  but  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the 
Danes,  being  unable  to  converse  except  by  signs. 

When  they  reached  Marseilles  they  were  pleased  to 
meet  with  Franks,  with  whom  they  could  converse, 
and  hired  a  pilot  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  learned  that  Hasting  and  his 
fleet  had  harried  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Italy; 
that  the  Genoese  galleys  had  had  several  engagements 
with  them,  but  had  been  worsted. 

The  Danish  fleet  was  now  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Northmen  were  ravaging  that  rich  and  fertile 
island.  They  were  reported  to  have  even  threatened 
to  ascend  the  Tiber  arid  to  burn  Rome.  Having  ob- 
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tained  the  services  of  a  man  who  spoke  both  the 
Italian  and  Frankish  tongues,  Edmund  started  again. 
He  first  went  to  Genoa,  as  he  thought  that  the  people 
there  might  be  despatching  another  fleet  against  the 
Northmen,  in  which  case  he  would  have  joined  himself 
to  them.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  well  entertained  by 
the  Genoese  when  they  learned,  through  the  interpreter, 
who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  come  from  England 
as  enemies  of  the  Danes. 

Edmund  and  his  Saxons  were  much  surprised  at  the 
splendour  of  Genoa,  which  immensely  surpassed  any- 
thing they  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings,  the  dress  and  appearance  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  variety  of  the  goods  displayed  by  the  traders,  and 
the  wealth  and  luxury  which  distinguished  it.  It  was 
indeed  their  first  sight  of  civilization,  and  -Edmund 
felt  how  vastly  behind  was  Northern  Europe,  and 
understood  for  the  first  time  Alfred's  extreme  eagerness 
to  raise  the  condition  of  his  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Genoese  were  surprised  at  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  Saxons. 

The  crew  of  the  Dragon  were  picked  men,  and  their 
strength  and  stature,  the  width  of  their  shoulders,  and 
the  muscles  of  their  arms,  and,  above  all,  their  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  greatly  astonished  the  Genoese.  Ed- 
mund and  his  companions  might  have  remained  in 
Genoa  and  received  entertainment  and  hospitality 
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from  its  people  for  a  long  time;  but  after  a  stay  of  a 
day  or  two,  and  having  obtained  the  various  stores 
necessary  for  their  voyage,  Edmund  determined  to 
proceed.  Three  of  the  young  Genoese  nobles,  fired  by 
the  story  which  they  heard  of  the  adventures  which 
the  Dragon  had  gone  through,  and  desirous  of  taking 
part  in  any  action  which  she  might  fight  against  the 
Danes,  begged  leave  to  accompany  them. 
1  Edmund  gladly  acceded  to  the  request,  as  their 
presence  would  be  of  great  utility  in  other  ports  at 
which  the  Dragon  might  touch.  At  Genoa  Edmund 
procured  garments  for  his  men  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  Italian  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  here  he  sold  to 
the  gold  and  silversmiths  a  large  number  of  the  articles 
of  value  which  they  had  captured  from  the  Danes,  or 
with  which  the  Count  Eudes  and  the  people  of  Paris 
had  presented  them. 

The  Dragon  differed  but  little  in  appearance  from  the 
galleys  of  the  Genoese,  and  Edmund  determined  when 
he  approached  the  shores  where  the  Northmen  were 
plundering  to  pass  as  a  Genoese  ship,  for  should  the 
news  come  to  Sweyn's  ears  that  a  Saxon  galley  was  in 
the  Mediterranean  it  might  put  him  on  his  guard,  as 
he  would  believe  that  she  was  specially  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  vessel. 

On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  the  Dragon 
ascended  the  river  and  anchored  under  the  walls  of  the 
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imperial  city.  The  Genoese  nobles  had  many  friends 
and  relations  there,  and  Edmund,  Egbert,  and  Siegbert 
were  at  once  installed  as  guests  in  a  stately  palace. 

The  pope,  upon  hearing  that  the  strange  galley 
which  had  anchored  in  the  river  was  a  Saxon,  sent  an 
invitation  to  its  commander  to  visit  him,  and  Edmund 
and  his  kinsman  were  taken  by  their  Italian  friends 
to  his  presence.  The  pope  received  them  most  gra- 
ciously, and  after  inquiring  after  King  Alfred  and  the 
state  of  things  in  England,  asked  how  it  was  that  a 
Saxon  ship  had  made  so  long  a  voyage. 

Edmund  explained  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  Danish 
damsel  who  had  once  shown  him  great  kindness,  and 
who  had  been  carried  off  from  her  father  by  one  of  the 
vikings  of  Basting's  fleet.  When  he  said  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  Paris  the  holy  father 
told  him  that  he  now  recognized  his  name,  for  that  a 
full  account  of  the  siege  had  been  sent  to  him  by  one 
of  the  monks  there,  and  that  he  had  spoken  much  of 
the  valour  of  a  Saxon  captain  and  the  crew  of  his 
galley,  to  whom  indeed  their  successful  resistance  to 
the  Northmen  was  in  no  slight  degree  due. 

"  Would  I  could  aid  you,  my  son,  in  your  enterprise 
against  these  northern  pirates.  The  depredations  which 
they  are  committing  on  the  shores  of  Italy  are  terrible 
indeed,  and  we  are  powerless  to  resist  them ;  they  have 
even  threatened  to  ascend  the  Tiber  and  attack  Rome, 
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and  though  I  trust  that  we  might  resist  their  attacks, 
yet  rather  than  such  misfortune  as  a  siege  should 
fall  upon  my  people  I  have  paid  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  leader  of  the  Northmen  to  abstain  from  coming 
hither;  but  I  know  that  the  greed  of  these  pirates 
does  but  increase  with  their  gains,  and  that  ere  long 
we  may  see  their  pagan  banner  floated  before  our 
walls.  A  few  galleys  I  could  man  and  place  under 
your  orders,  but  in  truth  the  people  of  this  town  are 
not  skilled  in  naval  fighting.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  unite  the  states  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice 
against  them,  for  it  is  only  by  common  effort  that  we 
can  hope  to  overwhelm  these  wolves  of  the  sea." 

Edmund  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  pope  for  his 
offer,  but  said  that  he  would  rather  proceed  with  the 
Dragon  alone. 

"She  is  to  the  full  as  swift  as  the  Northmen's 
vessels,"  he  said;  "and  although  I  would  right  gladly 
join  any  great  fleet  which  might  be  assembled  for  an 
attack  upon  them,  I  would  rather  proceed  alone  than 
with  a  few  other  ships.  Not  being  strong  enough  to 
attack  their  whole  armament  I  must  depend  upon 
stratagem  to  capture  the  galley  of  which  I  am  spe- 
cially in  pursuit,  and  will  with  your  permission  set  out 
as  soon  as  I  have  transformed  my  ship  so  that  she  will 
pass  muster  as  a  galley  of  Genoa  or  Venice." 

The  holy  father  gave  orders  that  every  assistance 
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should  be  afforded  to  Edmund  to  carry  out  his  designs, 
and  the  next  morning  a  large  number  of  artisans  and 
workmen  took  possession  of  the  Dragon.  She  was 
painted  from  stem  to  stern  with  bright  colours. 
Carved  wood-work  was  added  to  her  forecastle  and 
poop,  and  a  great  deal  of  gilding  overlaid  upon  her. 
The  shape  of  her  bow  was  altered,  and  so  transformed 
was  she  that  none  would  have  known  her  for  the 
vessel  which  had  entered  the  Tiber,  and  she  would 
have  passed  without  observation  as  a  galley  of  Genoa. 

A  number  of  prisoners  accustomed  to  row  in  the 
state  galleys  were  placed  on  board  to  work  the  oars, 
thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the  crew  available  for  fight- 
ing purposes,  and  a  state  officer  was  put  in  command 
of  these  galley-slaves.  The  ship  was  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  after  a  farewell  interview  with  the 
pope,  Edmund  and  his  companions  returned  on  board 
ship,  and  the  Dragon  took  her  way  down  the  river. 

The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  was  at  Palermo,  and 
keeping  under  the  land,  the  Saxon  ship  sailed  down 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  at  night  crossed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  straits  to  the  shore  of  Sicily.  They 
entered  a  quiet  bay,  and  Edmund  dressed  as  a  Dane, 
with  the  two  Northmen  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Paris,  landed  and  journeyed  on  foot  to  Palermo. 

Everywhere  they  came  upon  scenes  similar  to  those 
with  which  they  were  familiar  in  France.  Villages 
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burned  and  destroyed,  houses  deserted,  orchards  and 
crops  wasted,  and  a  country  destitute  of  inhabitants,  all 
having  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  invader. 
They  did  not  meet  with  a  single  person  upon  their 
journey.  When  they  approached  Palermo  they  waited 
until  nightfall,  and  then  boldly  entered  the  town. 
Here  the  most  intense  state  of  misery  prevailed. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes,  but  those  who  remained  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  cruel  subjection  by  their  conquerors,  who 
brutally  oppressed  and  ill-used  them,  making  free 
with  all  their  possessions  and  treating  them  as  slaves. 

The  Danes  entered  into  conversation  with  some  of 
their  countrymen,  and  professing  to  have  that  evening 
but  newly  arrived  from  home,  learned  much  of  the 
disposition  of  the  fleet  of  the  Northmen.  They  pre- 
tended that  they  were  desirous  of  joining  the  galleys 
under  the  command  of  Sweyn,  and  were  told  that  these 
had  arrived  three  weeks  before,  and  were  now  absent 
with  some  others  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island. 

Having  obtained  this  information,  Edmund  and  his 
companions  started  without  delay  to  rejoin  the  Dragon. 
Upon  reaching  her  she  at  once  put  to  sea.  Palermo 
was  passed  in  the  night,  and  the  vessel  held  her  way 
down  the  western  coast  of  Sicily.  She  was  now  under 
sail  alone,  and  each  night  lay  up  at  anchor  in  order 
that  she  might  not  pass  the  Danish  galleys  unobserved. 
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On  the  third  day  after  passing  Palermo,  several  galleys 
were  seen  riding  off  a  small  port.  The  wind  was  very 
light,  and  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends  Edmund 
determined  to  simulate  flight  so  as  to  tempt  the  Danes 
to  pursue,  for  with  so  light  a  breeze  their  smaller 
galleys  would  row  faster  than  the  Dragon;  besides,  it 
was  possible  that  Sweyn  might  be  on  shore. 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  Danish  galleys 
were  seen,  and  apparently  the  crews  were  still  asleep, 
for  no  movement  on  board  was  visible,  and  the  Dragon 
sailed  back  round  a  projecting  point  of  land  and  then 
cast  anchor.  It  was  so  important  to  learn  whether 
Sweyn  was  with  Freda  on  board  his  ship,  or  whether, 
as  was  likely,  he  had  established  himself  on  shore,  that 
it  was  decided  it  would  be  better  to  send  the  two  Danes 
to  reconnoitre  before  determining  what  plan  should  be 
adopted. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


FREDA  DISCOVERED. 


HE  spies  upon  their  return  reported  that 
Sweyn  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Count  of  Ugoli,  who  was 
the  lord  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
Danes  lived  on  shore  in  the  houses  of  the  towns- 
people. Many  of  these  had  been  slain,  and  the  rest 
were  treated  as  slaves.  The  lady  Freda  was  also  on 
shore,  and  it  was  thought  that  she  would  ere  long 
become  the  bride  of  the  Viking. 

"Think  you  that  there  will  be  any  possibility  of 
surprising  the  house  and  carrying  her  off?" 

"  I  think  not,"  the  Dane  said,  "  for  Sweyn's  men  are 
on  the  alert,  and  keep  good  guard,  for  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  island,  being  maddened  by  their  exac- 
tions and  cruelty,  have  banded  themselves  together; 
and  although  they  cannot  withstand  the  strong  parties 
which  go  out  in  search  of  plunder  they  cut  off 
stragglers,  and  have  made  several  attacks-  on  small 
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parties.  It  is  thought  that  they  may  even  venture 
an  attack  upon  the  place  at  night,  therefore  sentries 
are  set,  and  a  portion  of  the  force  remains  always 
under  arms  in  readiness  to  sally  out  in  case  of  alarm." 

"  I  would  fain  go  myself,"  Edmund  said,  "  and  see 
how  matters  stand,  and  try  to  communicate  with 
Freda.  It  may  be  that  her  long  resistance  has  tired 
her  out,  and  that  she  is  at  the  point  of  consenting  to 
become  Sweyn's  bride." 

"I  think  not  that,"  Siegbert  replied.  "When  Freda 
has  once  made  up  her  mind  she  is  not  given  to 
change." 

"I  doubt  not  her  resolution,"  Edmund  said;  "but 
none  can  blame  her  if,  after  all  these  months,  she  has 
begun  to  despair  of  rescue;  nay,  it  is  even  probable 
that,  having  Sweyn,  who  is  assuredly  a  brave  and 
enterprising  Viking,  always  near  her,  she  may  have 
come  to  love  him." 

"  No,  Edmund,"  Siegbert  replied.  "I  am  sure  you 
need  have  no  fear  that  she  has  softened  towards 
Sweyn.  But  how  do  you  think  of  proceeding  if  you 
land?" 

"  I  will  take  with  me  this  Dane,  and  if  one  of  the 
Genoese  nobles  will  go  with  me  I  will  take  him,  and 
also  the  man  we  brought  from  Marseilles,  who  acts  as 
an  interpreter  between  us  and  the  Italians." 

"But   why  hamper  yourself  with    two  men,  who 
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would   be   even  more  likely  to  be  detected   by  the 
Danes  than  would  you  yourself?" 

"  I  shall  leave  them  in  the  outskirts  of  the  place," 
Edmund  replied.  "  I  would  fain  see  if  I  can  enter  into 
any  negotiations  with  the  natives.  Perhaps  we  may 
arrange  that  they  shall  attack  the  place  on  the  land 
side,  while  the  Dragon  falls  upon  the  galleys,  and  in 
any  case  we  may  need  an  interpreter  with  the  people." 

One  of  the  young  Genoese,  upon  being  asked  whether 
he  would  take  part  in  the  adventure,  at  once  consented, 
and  the  four  men,  attiring  themselves  as  Danes,  speed- 
ily landed  in  the  Dragon's  boat.  The  bay  in  which 
the  ship  was  lying  was  some  ten  miles  along  the  shore 
from  the  town.  The  spies  had  made  their  way  along 
the  sea-coast  by  night,  but  as  it  was  morning  when 
Edmund  landed,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
make  a  detour  so  as  to  arrive  near  the  landward  side 
of  the  town  and  so  enter  it  after  dark. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  came  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  village.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  charred  beams  showed  that  it 
had  been  done  but  a  short  time  before,  probably  not 
many  days.  Marks  of  blood  could  be  seen  in  the  road- 
way, but  no  bodies  were  visible,  and  Edmund  sup- 
posed that,  after  the  Danes  had  retired,  the  survivors 
must  have  returned  and  buried  their  dead.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  Dane  pointed  out  to 
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Edmund  a  half-naked  lad  who  was  running  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  deer  over  a  slope  at  some  little  distance. 

"  He  is  going  too  fast  for  us  to  catch  him,"  Edmund 
said  carelessly;  "and  as,  even  if  we  did  so,  he  could 
give  us  no  information  of  any  use,  for  you  may  be  sure 
he  has  not  ventured  near  the  town,  we  may  well  let 
him  go  on  in  his  way." 

For  three  or  four  miles  further  they  pursued  their 
course.  The  country,  which  was  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  appeared 
entirely  deserted.  Here  and  there  a  wide  blackened 
tract  showed  where,  from  carelessness  or  malice,  a 
brand  had  been  thrown  into  the  standing  corn. 

"The  Danes  are  ever  the  same,"  Edmund  said. 
"  Well  may  they  be  called  the  sea- wolves.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  did  they  only  plunder  and  kill  those 
who  oppose  them ;  but  they  destroy  from  the  pure  love 
of  destroying,  and  slay  for  the  pleasure  of  slaying. 
Why  are  these  robbers  permitted  to  be  the  scourge  of 
Europe?" 

"Why,  indeed?"  the  Genoese  repeated  when  the 
interpreter  had  translated  Edmund's  exclamation  to 
him.  "  'Tis  shame  and  disgrace  that  Christendom  does 
not  unite  against  them.  They  are  no  more  invincible 
now  than  they  were  when  Csesar  overran  their  country 
and  brought  them  into  subjection.  What  the  Romans 
could  do  then  would  be  easy  for  the  Christian  powers 
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to  do  now  if  they  would  but  make  common  cause 
against  these  marauders — nay,  Italy  alone  should  be 
able  at  any  rate  to  sweep  the  Mediterranean  free  of 
their  pirate  galleys;  but  Venice  and  Genoa  and  Pisa 
are  consumed  by  their  own  petty  jealousies  and  quarrels, 
while  all  our  sea-coasts  are  ravaged  by  these  wolves  of 
the  ocean." 

"Ah!  what  is  that?"  he  exclaimed,  breaking  off,  as 
an  arrow  struck  smartly  against  his  helmet. 

They  were  at  the  moment  passing  through  a  small 
wood  which  bordered  the  road  on  both  sides.  The  first 
arrow  seemed  but  a  signal,  for  in  an  instant  a  score  of 
others  flew  among  the  party.  It  was  well  that  they 
carried  with  them  the  long  Danish  shields,  which 
nearly  covered  their  whole  body.  As  it  was,  several 
slight  wounds  were  inflicted,  and  the  interpreter  fell 
dead  with  an  arrow  in  his  forehead. 

Immediately  following  the  flight  of  arrows  a  crowd 
of  peasants  armed  with  staves,  axes,  and  pikes  dashed 
out  from  the  wood  on  both  sides  and  fell  upon  them, 
uttering  shouts  of  "Death  to  the  marauders!"  "Kill 
the  sea- wolves!" 

So  great  was  the  din,  that,  although  the  Genoese 
shouted  loudly  that  they  were  not  Danes  but  friends, 
his  words  were  unheard  in  the  din;  and  attacked 
fiercely  on  all  sides,  the  three  men  were  forced  to 
defend  themselves  for  their  lives.  Standing  back  to 
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back  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  they  defended  them- 
selves valiantly  against  the  desperate  attacks  of  their 
assailants. 

Several  of  these  were  cut  down,  but  so  furious  was 
the  attack  of  the  maddened  peasants  that  the  defenders 
were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  numbers,  and  one 
by  one  beaten  to  the  ground.  Then  the  peasants 
rained  blows  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  obnoxious 
wild  beasts,  and  in  spite  of  their  armour  would  speed- 
ily have  slain  them  had  not  the  Genoese,  with  a  great 
effort,  pulled  from  his  breast  a  cross,  which  was  sus- 
pended there  by  a  silken  cord,  and  held  it  up,  shout- 
ing, "We  are  Christians,  we  are  Italians,  and  no 
Danes." 

So  surprised  were  the  peasants  at  the  sight  that  they 
recoiled  from  their  victims.  The  Dane  was  already 
insensible.  Edmund  had  just  strength  to  draw  his 
dagger  and  hold  up  the  crossed  hilt  and  repeat  the 
words,  "  We  are  Christians."  It  was  the  sight  of  the 
cross  rather  than  the  words  which  had  arrested  the 
attacks  of  the  peasants.  Indeed,  the  words  of  the 
Genoese  were  scarce  understood  by  them,  so  widely 
did  their  own  patois  differ  from  the  language  of  pol- 
ished Italy. 

The  fact,  however,  that  these  Danes  were  CLristians 
seemed  so  extraordinary  to  them  that  they  desisted 
from  their  attack.  The  Danes,  they  knew,  were  pagans 
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and  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity,  the  monasteries 
and  priests  being  special  objects  of  their  hostility. 
The  suggestion  of  one  of  the  peasants,  that  the  cross 
had  no  doubt  been  taken  from  the  body  of  some  man 
murdered  by  the  Danes,  revived  the  passion  of  the  rest 
and  nearly  cost  the  prisoners  their  lives;  but  an  older 
man  who  seemed  to  have  a  certain  authority  over  the 
others  said  that  the  matter  must  be  inquired  into,  espe- 
cially as  the  man  who  had  the  cross,  and  who  continued 
to  address  them  in  Italian,  clearly  spoke  some  language 
approaching  their  own.  He  would  have  questioned 
him  further,  but  the  Genoese  was  now  rapidly  losing 
consciousness  from  the  pain  of  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood. 

The  three  prisoners  were  therefore  bound,  and  being 
placed  on  rough  litters  constructed  of  boughs,  were 
carried  off  by  the  peasants.  The  strength  and  excel- 
lence of  Edmund's  armour  had  enabled  him  to  with- 
stand the  blows  better  than  his  companions,  and  he 
retained  his  consciousness  of  what  was  passing.  For 
three  hours  their  journey  continued.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  entered  a  wood  high  up  on  the  hill-side. 
There  was  a  great  clamour  of  voices  round,  and  he 
judged  that  his  conductors  had  met  another  party  and 
that  they  were  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The  litters  were  now  laid  down  and  Edmund  strug- 
gled to  his  feet.  Before  him  stood  a  tall  and  handsome 
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man  in  the  attire  of  a  person  of  the  upper  class.     Tht 
old  peasant  was  explaining  to  him  the  manner  of  thei 
capture  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  reason  why  they  had 
spared  their  lives. 

"  How  is  it,"  the  noble  asked  when  he  had  finished, 
turning  to  Edmund,  "that  you  who  are  Danes  and 
pagans,  plunderers  and  murderers,  claim  to  be  Chris- 
tians?" 

Edmund  did  not  understand  the  entire  address,  but 
he  had  already  picked  up  a  little  Italian,  which  was  not 
difficult  for  him  from  his  acquaintance  with  French. 

"We  are  not  Danes,"  he  said;  "we  are  their  enemies. 
I  am  a  Saxon  earl,  and  this  my  friend  is  a  noble  of 
Genoa." 

"A  Saxon!"  the  Italian  exclaimed  in  surprise;  "one 
of  the  people  of  King  Alfred,  and  this  a  Genoese  noble! 
How  is  it  that  you  are  masquerading  here  as  Danes?" 

"  I  speak  but  a  few  words  of  Italian,"  Edmund  said, 
"  but  my  friend  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  when  he 
recovers.  I  pray  you  to  order  aid  to  be  given  to 
him  at  once." 

Although  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  had 
come  about,  the  Count  of  Ugoli — for  it  was  that  noble 
himself — saw  that  his  prisoner's  statement  must  be  a 
true  one.  In  their  native  patois  he  hastily  told  the 
peasants  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that 
although  their  prisoners  seemed  to  be  Danes  they  were 
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really  Christians  and  friends.  He  bade  them  then  in- 
stantly to  strip  off  their  armour,  to  bind  up  their  wounds, 
and  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  restore  them  to  life. 

At  his  bidding  one  of  the  peasants  brought  a  wine- 
skin, and  filling  a  large  cup  with  the  liquid,  offered  it 
to  Edmund.  The  latter  drained  it  at  a  draught,  for  he 
was  devoured  by  a  terrible  thirst.  After  this  he  felt 
revived,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
comrades  recovering  under  the  ministrations  of  the 
peasants,  who  chafed  their  hands,  applied  cool  poultices 
of  bruised  leaves  to  their  bruises,  and  poured  wine 
down  their  throats. 

In  half  an  hour  the  Genoese  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  sit  up  and  to  give  a  full  account  of  their 
presence  there,  and  of  their  object  in  assuming  the  dis- 
guise of  Danes.  He  then  told  the  count  that  Edmund 
intended  to  reconnoitre  the  place  alone,  and  that  he 
hoped  he  and  his  people  would  attack  the  town,  while 
the  Saxons  in  their  galley  made  an  assault  from  the 
sea.  The  count  replied  that  the  peasantiy  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  such  a  step. 

"  I  will,  however,  aid  your  friend,"  he  said,  "  by  a 
feigned  attack  to-morrow  evening  when  he  is  there. 
This  may  help  him  to  escape,  and  if  the  Danes  sally 
out  next  day  in  pursuit  there  will  be  the  fewer  for 
him  to  cope  with." 

When  Edmund  awoke  the  next  morning  he  found 
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himself  able  to  walk  and  move  without  difficulty  and 
with  but  little  pain,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  peasants, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  being  furnished  by  the  count 
with  a  guide,  he  started  for  the  town. 

When  he  arrived  within  a  short  distance  he  dismissed 
his  guide  and  lay  down  in  some  bushes  till  nightfall, 
then  he  rose  and  made  his  way  into  the  town,  passing 
unobserved  between  the  watch-fires  made  by  the 
parties  of  Danes  encamped  in  its  outskirts  to  protect 
it  against  surprise.  Once  in  the  town,  he  walked 
boldly  on,  having  no  fear  of  recognition  or  question. 

Sounds  of  carousing  came  through  the  open  case- 
ments, but  few  people  were  in  its  streets.  He  made 
his  way  down  to  the  sea-shore,  which  he  followed 
until  he  came  to  a  large  and  stately  mansion  standing 
in  beautifully  laid  out  gardens  at  the  end  of  the  town. 
Several  tents  were  erected  in  the  garden ;  and  although 
the  night  was  not  cold  great  fires  had  been  lighted, 
around  which  the  Danes  were  carousing. 

Avoiding  these  Edmund  walked  up  to  the  open 
windows.  The  first  room  he  looked  into  was  deserted, 
but  in  the  next,  which  was  a  large  apartment,  a  num- 
ber of  Danes  were  seated  at  table.  At  its  head  sat 
Sweyn  with  Freda  on  his  right  hand.  Around  were  a 
number  of  his  leading  men,  the  captains  of  the  galleys 
and  their  wives.  The  meal  was  over,  and  the  wine-cup 
was  passing  round.  A  number  of  attendants  moved 
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about  the  room,  and  many  of  the  warriors  who  had 
supped  elsewhere  stood  around  the  table,  joining  in  the 
conversation  and  taking  their  share  of  the  wine. 

Edmund  saw  at  once  that  he  could  not  hope  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  and  he  accordingly  en- 
tered the  mansion,  and,  passing  through  the  open  door, 
joined  the  party  within,  keeping  himself  in  rear  of 
those  standing  round  the  table,  so  that  the  light  from 
the  lamps  placed  there  should  not  fall  upon  his  face. 

Just  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  Sweyn  called  out: 

"  Let  us  have  a  song.  Odoacre  the  minstrel,  do  you 
sing  to  us  the  song  of  the  Raven." 

A  minstrel  bearing  a  small  harp  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  the  horse-shoe  table,  and  after  striking  a  chord, 
began  to  sing,  or  rather  to  chant  one  of  the  favourite 
songs  of  the  sea-rovers. 

A  shout  of  applause  rose  from  the  Danes  as  the  min- 
strel ceased,  and  holding  their  goblets  high  above  their 
heads,  they  drank  to  the  Raven. 

While  the  singing  was  going  on  Edmund  quietly 
made  his  way  round  to  one  of  the  open  windows. 
It  was  the  hour  at  which  the  count  had  promised  to 
make  his  attack,  and  he  listened  eagerly  for  any  sound 
which  might  tell  that  the  -peasants  had  begun  their 
work.  Other  songs  followed  the  first,  and  Edmund 
began  to  be  afraid  that  the  courage  of  the  peasants  had 
failed  at  the  last  moment. 
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Suddenly  he  saw  lights  appear  at  five  or  six  points 
in  the  distance,  and,  putting  his  head  out,  he  thought 
he  could  hear  distant  cries  and  shouts.  The  lights  grew 
brighter,  and  soon  broad  tongues  of  flame  shot  up. 
Shouts  at  once  arose  from  the  guards  without.  Some 
of  the  revellers  hearing  these  went  to  the  windows  to 
see  what  was  happening,  and  gave  a  cry  of  alarm. 
"Sweyn,  we  must  be  attacked;  fires  are  rising  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town." 

"  These  cowards  would  never  venture  to  disturb  us/' 
Sweyn  said  scornfully;  "of  all  the  foes  we  have  ever 
met  none  were  so  feeble  and  timid  as  these  Italians." 

"But  see,  Sweyn,  the  flames  are  rising  from  eight 
points;  this  cannot  be  accident." 

Sweyn  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to  the  window. 

"No,  by  Wodin,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is  mischief 
here;  let  us  arm  ourselves,  and  do  you/'  he  said,  turning 
to  a  young  man,  "run  swiftly  to  the  outposts,  and 
learn  what  is  the  meaning  of  this." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  spoken  when  a  man  ran 
breathlessly  into  the  hall. 

"  Haste  to  the  front,  jarl,"  he  said  to  Sweyn,  "  we  are 
attacked.  Some  of  the  enemy  creeping  in  between  our 
fires  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  outskirts,  and  as  we 
leapt  to  our  feet  in  astonishment  at  the  sudden  out- 
break, they  fell  upon  us.  Many  of  my  comrades  were 
killed  with  the  first  discharge  of  arrows,  then  they- 
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rushed  on  in  such  numbers  that  many  more  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  driven  in.  How  it  fares  with  the  other 
posts  I  know  not,  but  methinks  they  were  all  attacked 
at  the  same  moment.  I  waited  not  to  see,  for  my 
captain  bade  me  speed  here  with  the  news." 

"Sound  the  horn  of  assembly,"  Sweyn  said.  "Do 
you,  Oderic,  take  twenty  of  the  guard  without,  and  at 
once  conduct  the  ladies  here  to  the  boats  and  get  them 
on  board  the  galleys.  Let  all  others  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  attack.  But  I  can  hardly  even  now  believe 
that  this  coward  herd  intend  to  attack  us  in  earnest." 

In  the  confusion  which  reigned  as  the  warriors  were 
seizing  their  shields  and  arms,  Edmund  approached 
Freda,  who  had  with  the  rest  risen  from  her  seat. 

"The  Dragon  is  at  hand,"  he  whispered;  "in  a  few 
hours  we  will  attack  Sweyn's  galley;  barricade  your- 
self in  your  cabin  until  the  fight  is  over." 

Freda  gave  a  little  start  as  Edmund's  first  words 
reached  her  ear.  Then  she  stood  still  and  silent.  She 
felt  her  hand  taken  and  pressed,  and  glancing  round, 
met  Edmund's  eye  for  a  moment  just  as  he  turned  and 
joined  the  Danes  who  were  leaving  the  hall.  A  minute 
later  Oderic  entered  with  the  guard,  and  at  once 
escorted  the  women  down  to  the  boats,  and  rowed 
them  off  to  the  galleys. 

Sweyn  and  the  main  body  of  the  Danes  rushed 
impetuously  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  fight- 
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ing  was  already  at  an  end,  the  peasants  having  with- 
drawn after  their  first  success.  Two  or  three  of  the 
parties  round  the  watch-fires  had  been  annihilated  be- 
fore they  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  others  had 
beaten  off  the  attack,  and  had  fallen  back  in  good  order 
to  the  houses,  losing,  however,  many  men  on  the  way 
from  the  arrows  which  their  assailants  shot  among  them. 

Sweyn  and  the  Norsemen  were  furious  at  the  loss 
they  had  suffered;  but  as  pursuit  would  have  been 
useless,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  present, 
and  after  posting  strong  guards  in  case  the  attack 
should  be  renewed,  the  Danish  leaders  returned  to  the 
banqueting  hall,  where,  over  renewed  draughts  of  wine, 
a  council  was  held. 

Most  of  those  present  were  in  favour  of  sending  out 
a  strong  expedition  on  the  following  day  to  avenge  the 
attack ;  but  Sweyn  argued  that  it  might  be  that  the 
natives  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and 
that  this  sudden  attack,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  attempted  before,  was  perhaps  made  only  to 
draw  them  out  into  an  ambush  or  to  attack  the  town 
in  their  absence.  Therefore  he  urged  it  was  better  to 
delay  making  an  expedition  for  a  short  time,  when 
they  would  find  the  enemy  unprepared. 

After  some  discussion  Sweyn's  arguments  prevailed, 
and  it  was  determined  to  postpone  the  expedition  for 
a  few  days. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

UNITED. 

O  sooner  did  Edmund  find  himself  outside  the 
mansion  than  he  separated  himself  from  the 
Danes,  and  following  the  sea-shore,  set  out 
on  his  return  to  the  Dragon.  The  tide  was  out,  and 
although  the  night  was  dark  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  his  way  along  the  shore,  keeping  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  waves.  When  he  approached  the  headland 
he  was  forced  to  take  to  the  land,  as  the  waves  beat 
against  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Guided  by  the  stars  he 
made  his  way  across  the  cape  and  came  down  on  to 
the  shore  of  the  bay. 

A  light  was  burning  on  the  poop  of  the  Dragon,  and 
his  hail  was  at  once  answered.  A  few  minutes  later 
a  boat  touched  the  shore  beside  him,  and  he  was  soon 
on  board  the  ship,  and  at  once  held  council  with  Egbert 
and  Siegbert,  to  whom  he  related  all  that  had  happened. 
He  learned  from  them  that  his  two  wounded  comrades 
had  been  brought  down  to  the  beach  that  evening  by 
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the  country  people,  and  had  told  them  how  narrow 
an  escape  they  had  had  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  peasants. 

After  a  discussion  of  all  the  different  plans  upon 
which  they  might  act,  it  was  determined  that  the 
attempt  to  rescue  Freda  should  be  made  at  once,  as 
they  considered  it  certain  that  Sweyn  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  band  would  set  out  at  daybreak  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  natives. 

The  plan  decided  upon  was  that  they  should  proceed 
along  the  shore,  and  that  if  the  Danish  galleys,  being 
undermanned,  did  not  put  out  in  pursuit,  they  should 
sail  in  and  attack  them.  The  Danes  were  indeed 
greatly  superior  in  force,  for  they  had  counted  the 
ships,  the  smallest  of  which  would  carry  a  hundred 
men.  Still  in  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  their  crews, 
and  from  the  effects  of  surprise,  they  thought  that 
success  was  possible. 

The  next  morning  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  Dragon 
made  her  way  along  the  coast.  The  hour  was  later 
than  that  at  which  she  had  shown  herself  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  She  sailed  on  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  and  then  suddenly  turned  her  head  seaward,  as 
if  she  had  only  then  perceived  the  Danish  vessels.  The 
instant  she  did  so  a  great  bustle  was  observed  among 
them.  Many  boats  were  seen  pushing  off  from  shore 
crowded  with  men,  oars  were  got  out,  and  sails  loosed. 
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"From  the  number  of  men  who  are  crowding  on 
board,"  Egbert  said,  "  I  believe  that  Sweyn  cannot 
have  started  in  pursuit  of  the  natives;  in  that  case  we 
shall  have  a  hard  fight  of  it." 

"So  much  the  better,"  Siegbert  exclaimed.  "I 
should  consider  our  task  was  half  accomplished  if  we 
rescued  Freda  without  punishing  Sweyn.  Let  them 
come,"  he  said,  shaking  his  battle-axe  at  the  galleys. 
"  Though  my  leg  is  stiff  my  arms  are  not,  as  Sweyn 
shall  learn  if  I  meet  him." 

The  Dragon's  oars  were  now  put  out  and  the  galley- 
slaves  began  to  row,  the  Saxons  concealing  themselves 
behind  the  bulwarks.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of 
the  Danish  galleys  were  unmoored  and  started  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  supposed  Italian  vessel.  The  breeze 
was  light,  but  somewhat  helped  the  Dragon.  Four  of 
the  Northmen  vessels  were  large  ships  with  sails,  and 
these  speedily  fell  behind,  but  the  others  with  their 
oars  gained  slowly  on  the  Dragon. 

Edmund  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  two  galleys 
of  Sweyn,  which  he  at  once  recognized,  were  somewhat 
faster  than  their  consorts,  and  the  slaves  were  made  to 
row  as  hard  as  they  could  in  order  to  prolong  the  chase 
as  much  as  possible,  by  which  means  Sweyn's  galleys 
would  be  the  further  separated  from  the  others. 

After  the  pursuit  had  been  continued  for  some  miles 

Sweyn's  galleys  were  but  a  few  hunched  yards  in  the 
(275)  y 
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rear,  and  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  those 
of  their  comrades,  which  had  gained  but  little  upon  the 
Dragon  since  the  chase  began.  Edmund  ordered  the 
men  to  cease  rowing,  as  if  despairing  of  escape.  The 
Genoese  took  their  station  on  the  poop,  and  as  Sweyn's 
galley  came  rushing  up  they  shouted  to  it  that  they 
would  surrender  if  promised  their  lives.  The  North- 
men answered  with  a  shout  of  triumph  and  derision, 
and  dashed  alongside. 

Sweyn's  own  galley  was  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
others.  Edmund  ordered  the  oars  to  be  pulled  in  as 
the  Northmen  came  up,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  come 
alongside.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  board  the 
Dragon  till  the  Danes,  leaving  their  oars,  swarmed  up 
the  side  headed  by  Sweyn  himself.  Then  Edmund 
gave  a  shout,  the  Saxons  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  rais- 
ing their  battle-cry  fell  upon  the  astonished  Danes. 

Those  who  had  climbed  up  were  instantly  cut  down 
or  hurled  back  into  their  own  galley,  and  the  Saxons 
leaping  down,  a  tremendous  fight  ensued.  Edmund 
with  Siegbert  and  half  his  crew  boarded  the  Dane 
close  to  the  poop,  and  so  cut  the  Northmen  off  from 
that  part  of  the  vessel,  while  Egbert  with  the  rest 
boarded  farther  forward.  The  Danes  would  have  been 
speedily  overpowered  had  not  the  second  galley  arrived 
upon  the  spot;  and  these,  seeing  the  combat  which 
was  raging,  at  once  leaped  upon  Sweyn's  galley.  With 
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this  accession  of  force,  although  numbers  of  the  Danes 
had  fallen  in  the  first  attack,  they  still  outnumbered 
the  Saxons. 

Sweyn,  heading  his  men,  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
drive  back  Edmund's  party.  His  men,  however,  fought 
less  bravely  than  usual.  Their  astonishment  at  finding 
the  ship  which  they  had  regarded  as  an  easy  prize 
manned  by  Saxons  was  overwhelming,  and  the  sight 
of  Siegbert,  whom  many  of  them  knew,  in  the  front 
rank  of  their  enemies  added  to  their  confusion. 

Sweyn  himself,  as  he  recognized  Edmund,  at  once 
made  at  him,  and,  wielding  a  heavy  axe  in  his  left 
hand,  strove  to  cut  him  down;  and  Edmund,  strong 
and  skilful  as  he  was,  had  great  difficulty  in  parrying 
the  blows  which  the  Northman  rained  upon  him.  The 
combat,  however,  was  decided  by  Siegbert,  who  hurled 
his  javelin  at  Sweyn,  the  weapon  passing  completely 
through  his  body.  Sweyn  fell  on  the  deck  with  a 
crash.  The  Northmen,  dispirited  at  the  fall  of  their 
leader,  hesitated,  and  as  the  Saxons  sprang  upon  them 
turned  and  fled  into  the  other  galley.  The  door  of  the 
poop  opened  and  Freda  flew  into  her  father's  arms. 

"Quick,  Siegbert,  to  the  Dragon!"  Edmund  cried, 
and  shouted  orders  to  his  men.  "There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  The  other  galleys  are  just  upon 
us!" 

The  Saxons  rushed  back  to  the  Dragon;  the  oars 
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were  thrust  out  again,  and  the  vessel  got  under  weigh 
just  as  the  other  Danish  galleys  arrived  on  the  spot. 
While  some  of  the  Saxons  poured  volleys  of  arrows  and 
javelins  into  the  Northmen,  the  others  at  Edmund's 
order  leaped  down  and  double-banked  the  oars.  The 
increase  of  power  was  soon  manifest,  and  the  Dragon 
began  to  draw  away  from  the  Danes.  Gradually  their 
galleys  fell  back  out  of  bow-shot,  and  after  continuing 
the  chase  for  some  little  time  longer  they  abandoned 
it  as  hopeless  and  lay  upon  their  oars  to  rest. 

A  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  Saxons,  and  then 
Edmund,  who  had  hitherto  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  command  of  the  vessel,  turned  to  Freda,  who  was 
still  standing  by  her  father. 

"  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  fulfilling  my  promise, 
Freda,"  he  said;  "but  as  your  father  will  tell  you  I 
have  done  my  best.  Thank  God,  who  has  given  me 
success  at  last!" 

"  I  never  doubted  that  you  would  come,  Edmund," 
she  said,  "  and  the  knowledge  has  enabled  me  to  stand 
firm  against  both  the  entreaties  and  threats  of  Sweyn. 
How  can  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me?" 

"  I  have  spoken  to  your  father,  Freda;  and  he  has 
promised  me  your  hand  if  you,  indeed,  are  willing  to 
bestow  it.  I  promised  to  come  for  you  if  you  would 
wait,  nearly  five  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  thought  of 
any  other  woman," 
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"  I  have  waited  for  you,  Edmund,"  she  said  simply, 
"and  would  never  have  wed  another  had  you  not 
come.  You  are  my  hero,  and  methinks  I  have  loved 
you  ever  since  the  day  when  you  boarded  our  ship  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber." 

"Take  her,  Edmund,"  Siegbert  said;  "you  have 
nobly  won  her,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
be  so  well  content  to  intrust  her.  I  now  join  your 
hands  in  token  of  betrothal." 

The  crew  of  the  Dragon,  who  had  been  watching 
the  scene,  raised  a  shout  of  gladness  as  they  saw  Sieg- 
bert place  Freda's  hand  in  that  of  Edmund.  They  had 
guessed  that  their  lord  must  have  an  affection  for  this 
Danish  maiden  in  whose  pursuit  they  had  come  so 
far,  and  were  delighted  at  the  happy  issue  of  the 
expedition. 

"  I  trust,  Freda,"  Edmund  said  to  her  after  a  while, 
"  that  you  have  thought  of  the  talk  we  had  about  reli- 
gion, and  that  you  will  forsake  the  barbarous  gods  of 
your  people  and  become  a  Christian,  as  so  many  of 
your  people  have  done  in  England,  and  that  you  will 
be  wedded  to  me  not  in  the  rude  way  of  the  Danes, 
but  in  a  Christian  church." 

"  I  have  thought  much  of  it,"  she  said,  "  and  have 
come  to  think  that  your  God  of  peace  must  be  better 
than  the  gods  of  war;  but  I  would  fain  know  more  of 
Him  before  I  desert  the  religion  of  my  fathers." 
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"That  shall  you,"  Edmund  said.  "With  your  father's 
permission  I  will  place  you  for  a  short  time  in  a  con- 
vent in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  Saxon  monks  shall  teach 
you  the  tenets  of  our  faith.  It  will  be  but  for  a  short 
time,  dear;  and  while  you  are  there  we  will  try  and 
capture  some  of  Easting's  galleys,  filled  with  plunder, 
for  my  men  have  come  far,  and  I  would  fain  that  they 
returned  with  an  ample  booty." 

Freda  and  Siegbert  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  the 
latter  said,  "I  too  will  tarry  in  Rome  while  you  are 
away,  Edmund.  I  could  fight  against  Sweyn,  for  it 
was  in  a  private  quarrel,  but  I  cannot  war  against  my 
countrymen.  I  too  will  talk  with  your  Saxon  monks, 
and  hear  about  this  new  religion  of  yours,  for  I  think 
that  as  I  have  no  others  to  love  or  care  for  I  shall 
return  to  England  with  you,  and,  if  you  will  have  me, 
take  up  my  abode  in  your  English  home  so  as  to  be 
near  you  and  my  daughter." 

The  Dragon  returned  to  Rome.  There  Edmund 
procured  lodgings  for  Siegbert  and  Freda,  and  the 
Saxon  monks  gladly  arranged  to  visit  them  and 
instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
Dragon  sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  was 
absent  a  month,  during  which  time  she  captured  a 
number  of  Danish  galleys,  most  of  which  were  laden 
with  rich  booty.  Then  she  returned  to  Rome.  A 
few  days  later  a  solemn  service  was  held,  at  which 
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Freda  and  Siegbert  were  baptized  as  Christians,  and 
after  this  was  done  a  marriage  service  was  held,  and 
Edmund  and  Freda  married  with  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  pope  himself  was  present  at 
the  services  and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  the  newly 
married  couple,  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  drawing  a 
vast  crowd  of  spectators. 

A  few  days  later  the  Dragon  again  put  to  sea,  and 
after  a  speedy  voyage  with  favourable  weather  arrived 
in  England  without  further  adventure.  Edmund's 
arrival  at  home  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicings. 
The  news  of  the  share  which  the  Dragon  and  her 
crew  had  taken  in  the  defence  of  Paris  had  reached 
England,  but  none  knew  what  had  become  of  her  from 
that  time,  and  when  months  had  passed  without  tidings 
of  her  being  received  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
she  must  have  been  lost. 

Her  return  laden  with  rich  booty  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  the  king  himself  journeyed  to  Sher- 
borne  to  welcome  Edmund  on  his  arrival  there. 

"So  this  is  the  reason,"  he  said  smiling,  when  Ed- 
mund presented  Freda  to  him,  "  why  you  were  ever  so 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  our  Saxon  maidens! 
Truly  the  reason  is  a  fair  one  and  fully  excuses  you, 
and  right  glad  am  I  to  welcome  your  bonnie  bride  to 
our  shores. 

Alfred  remained  three  days  at  Sherborne  and  then 
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left  Edmund  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  earldom, 
for  which  a  substitute  had  been  provided  in  his  absence. 
The  large  plunder  which  the  Dragon  had  brought 
home  had  enriched  all  who  had  sailed  in  her,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  prosperity  which  prevailed  in 
Edmund's  district. 

He  found  that  in  his  absence  Alfred  had  introduced 
many  changes.  The  administration  of  justice  was  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  ealdormen,  judges  having 
been  appointed  who  journeyed  through  the  land  and 
administered  justice.  Edmund  highly  approved  of 
the  change,  for  although  in  most  cases  the  ealdormen 
had  acted  to  the  best  of  their  powers  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  other  business  to  do;  besides,  their  de- 
cisions necessarily  aggrieved  one  party  or  the  other 
and  sometimes  caused  feuds  and  bad  feelings,  and  were 
always  liable  to  be  suspected  of  being  tinged  with  par- 
tiality; whereas  the  judges  being  strangers  in  the 
district  would  give  their  decisions  without  bias  or 
favour. 

Freda  had,  as  was  the  custom,  taken  a  new  name  in 
baptism,  but  at  Edmund's  request  her  name  had  only 
been  changed  to  the  Christian  one  of  Elfrida,  and  Ed- 
mund to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  call  her  by 
her  old  name.  She  speedily  became  as  popular  in  the 
earldom  as  was  her  husband. 

Siegbert,  who   had   been   christened   Harold,  took 
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kindly  to  his  new  life.  Between  him  and  Egbert  a 
great  friendship  had  sprung  up,  and  Edmund  built  for 
their  joint  use  a  house  close  to  his  own. 

In  884  Alfred  heard  that  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
were  in  correspondence  with  their  countrymen  at  home 
and  in  France,  and  that  there  was  danger  that  the 
peace  of  England  would  be  disturbed.  The  thanes 
were  therefore  bidden  to  prepare  for  another  struggle, 
to  gather  sufficient  arms  in  readiness  for  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  their  district,  and  to  call  out  their  con- 
tingents from  time  to  time  to  practise  in  the  use  of 
arms. 

The  ealdormen  whose  seats  of  government  bordered 
on  the  sea  were  ordered  to  construct  ships  of  war,  sc 
that  any  Danish  armament  might  be  met  at  sea.  Ed- 
mund was  appointed  to  command  this  fleet,  and  was 
instructed  to  visit  the  various  ports  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  ships,  and  when  they  were  completed 
to  exercise  their  crews  in  naval  manoeuvres. 

The  winter  of  884  was  spent  by  Edmund  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties.  The  Dragon  was  again 
fitted  out,  and  in  her  he  cruised  from  port  to  port. 
Freda,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  accom- 
panied him,  as  did  Siegbert  and  Egbert.  It  was  not 
until  May  in  885  that  the  threatened  invasion  took 
place.  Then  the  news  came  to  the  king  that  the  Danes 
had  landed  in  large  numbers  near  Rochester  and  had 
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laid  siege  to  the  town.  The  king  instantly  summoned 
his  fighting  array,  and  in  a  few  days  moved  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  towards  Kent.  Rochester  was 
defending  itself  valiantly.  The  Danes  erected  a  great 
tower  opposite  to  the  principal  gate,  and  overwhelming 
the  defenders  on  the  walls  with  their  missiles  endeav- 
oured to  force  their  way  in  by  battering  down  the 
gate. 

The  inhabitants,  however,  piled  great  masses  of 
stone  behind  it,  and  even  when  the  gate  was  battered 
in  the  Danes,  with  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to 
force  an  entrance.  The  Saxon  army  advanced  with 
such  celerity  that  the  Danes  had  received  no  news  of 
their  coming  until  they  were  close  at  hand.  Then  one 
of  their  foraging  parties  arrived  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  great  Saxon  army  was  upon  them.  The  Danes 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  fled  precipi- 
tately to  their  ships,  leaving  behind  them  the  horses 
they  had  brought  from  France,  their  stores,  and  all  the 
prisoners  and  spoil  they  had  gathered  in  their  incur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester.  Seeing  how 
well  the  Saxons  were  prepared  for  resistance  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Danes  crossed  to  France,  but 
sixteen  of  their  vessels  entered  the  Stour  and  joined 
their  allies  of  East  Anglia. 

Alfred  ordered  his  fleet  to  assemble  in  the  Medway, 
and  in  a  fortnight  the  vessels  from  all  the  southern 
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ports  arrived.  They  were  filled  with  fighting  men,  and 
sailed  to  attack  the  Danes  in  the  Stour,  after  which  the 
force  was  to  land  and  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment 
upon  East  Anglia.  On  hearing  of  the  gathering  of 
the  Saxon  fleet  Athelstan  sent  across  to  France  and 
begged  the  Danes  to  come  to  his  assistance,  but  none 
of  their  vessels  had  arrived  when  the  Saxon  fleet 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 

The  fighting  force  on  board  the  Danish  ships  had 
been  largely  reinforced  by  their  countrymen  of  East 
Anglia,  and  in  a  close  body  they  rowed  out  to  give  battle 
to  the  Saxons.  A  desperate  fight  ensued,  but  after  a 
struggle,  which  continued  for  many  hours,  the  Danes 
were  completely  defeated,  the  whole  of  their  vessels 
were  captured,  and  all  on  board  put  to  the  sword. 

On  the  following  day  the  army  landed  and  ravaged 
the  surrounding  country  and  returned  to  the  ships 
with  much  booty.  As  they  sailed  out  of  the  river  they 
saw  a  vast  fleet  of  the  enemy  approaching.  Athelstan 
had  assembled  his  ships  from  all  the  ports  of  East 
Anglia,  and  had  been  joined  by  a  large  reinforcement 
of  his  countrymen  from  France.  The  Saxons  were 
greatly  outnumbered,  but  a  portion  of  the  fleet  fought 
with  great  bravery.  Some  of  the  ships,  however, 
being  manned  with  newly-collected  crews  unaccustomed 
to  naval  war,  lost  heart,  and  made  but  a  poor  resistance. 

Alfred  was  on  board  the  Dragon,  which  sank  several 
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of  the  Danish  galleys,  and  with  some  of  her  consorts 
continued  the  fight  until  nightfall,  beating  off  every 
attempt  of  the  Danes  to  board  them.  Seeing  that 
several  of  the  ships  had  been  captured,  that  others  had 
taken  to  flight,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  of 
victory,  Alfred  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Dragon  and 
her  remaining  consorts  fought  their  way  through  the 
Danish  fleet  and  made  their  escape. 

The  valour  which  the  Saxons  had  shown  in  these 
two  sea-fights,  and  the  strength  of  the  army  with  which 
Alfred  had  so  speedily  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ko- 
chester,  greatly  impressed  the  enemy,  and  although 
Hollo  came  across  from  Normandy  to  the  assistance  of 
Athelstan,  the  Danes  concluded  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  the  Saxons  to  themselves. 

Alfred  in  the  following  spring  again  assembled  his 
army  and  laid  siege  to  London,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Danes.  Athelstan  did  not  venture  to 
march  to  its  assistance,  and  the  town,  which  had  long 
been  in  the  Northmen's  hands,  was  captured.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  city  was  burned  in  the  siege. 
Alfred  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  invited  its  former 
inhabitants  to  return,  and  offered  privileges  to  all  who 
would  take  up  their  abode  there.  The  walls  were 
rebuilt,  and  the  city  placed  in  a  position  of  defence. 
Alfred  then  handed  it  over  to  Ethelred,  the  ealdorman 
of  Mercia. 
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Peace  was  now  made  with  Athelstan,  and  for  some 
years  remained  unbroken.  In  893  a  Danish  fleet  of 
250  ships  sailed  across  from  Boulogne  and  landed  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  was  then  covered  with  a 
great  forest,  and  there  wintered,  while  the  viking  Hast- 
ing with  eighty  ships  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  built 
a  strong  fort  at  Milton. 

Alfred  stationed  his  army  in  a  strong  position  half- 
way between  the  forest  and  the  Danish  camp  at 
Milton,  so  that  he  could  attack  either  army  when 
they  moved  out  of  their  stronghold.  The  Danes  for 
many  months  remained  in  the  forest,  issuing  out  occa- 
sionally to  plunder  in  the  open  country  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  but  they  met  with  a  stout 
resistance  from  the  Saxons  who  had  remained  in  the 
towns  and  country. 

After  Easter,  having  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  spoil,  and  finding  the  resistance  ever  increasing, -the 
Danes  moved  northwards  from  their  forest,  intending 
to  march  into  Essex.  The  king's  forces  at  once  set  off 
to  intercept  them,  and  overtook  them  at  Farnham, 
where  the  Northmen  were  completely  defeated.  All 
their  booty  was  recaptured,  with  their  horses  and 
stores.  Those  who  escaped  fled  across  the  Thames 
and  took  refuge  on  an  island  in  the  Colne.  The 
Saxons  besieged  them  there;  but  when  the  Danes 
were  a/bcmt  to  surrender  from  want  of  provisions  the 
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news  arrived  that  the  Northmen  of  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia,  with  240  ships,  had  landed  suddenly  in 
Devonshire,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Exeter. 

The  siege  of  the  island  was  at  once  raised,  and  King 
Alfred  marched  against  the  new  arrivals,  and  advanc- 
ing with  great  speed  fell  upon  them  and  defeated  them. 
Then  hastily  returning  he  came  to  London  and,  joined 
by  a  strong  force  from  Mercia,  marched  against  Milton, 
where  Hasting  had  been  joined  by  the  great  number 
of  the  Danes  who  had  formed  the  army  in  the  Weald, 
Hasting  himself  was  away,  but  his  army  marched 
out  to  meet  the  Saxons. 

A  great  battle  was  fought,  but  the  Danes  could  not 
resist  the  ardour  of  their  assailants.  Their  army  was 
routed  and  their  fortress  stormed.  All  the  booty 
within  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  together 
with  the  wives  and  families  of  the  Danes,  among 
whom  were  the  wife  and  two  sons  of  Hasting.  The 
Danish  fleet  also  was  captured,  and  was  burned  or 
taken  to  London.  Another  great  fleet  of  the  East 
Angles  and  Northumbrians  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
landing,  the  Northmen  marched  across  to  the  Severn, 
but  were  defeated  and  destroyed  by  Ethelred  of  Mercia. 

Exeter  was  again  invested  by  a  Danish  fleet,  and 
again  saved  by  Alfred.  The  Danes,  as  they  retired 
along  the  south  coast,  landed  near  Chichester,  where 
they  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  from  the  South  Saxons. 
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In  the  following  year  a  fresh  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames  and  thence  up  the  Lea,  where  they  constructed 
a  fortress  twenty  miles  above  London. 

Alfred  caused  two  fortresses  to  be  erected  on  the 
Lea  below  them,  with  vast  balks  of  timber  entirely 
obstructing  the  river.  The  Danes,  finding  their  retreat 
cut  off,  abandoned  their  ships  and  marched  across 
England  to  Cwatbridge  on  the  Severn.  Their  fleet  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Londoners,  who  burned  and 
broke  up  all  the  smaller  ships  and  carried  the  rest 
down  to  London.  The  Danes  were  so  disconcerted 
by  the  many  and  severe  defeats  which  had  befallen 
them  that  they  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  again  con- 
quering England,  and  taking  ship,  sailed  for  France. 

Four  years  later,  in  901,  King  Alfred  died,  having 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  and  six  months.  During 
his  reign  England  had  made  immense  advances  in 
civilization,  and  in  spite  of  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  Danish  occupation  of  Wessex  during  the  early 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  efforts  required  afterwards 
to  oppose  them,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  vastly  increased  during  his  reign.  Abbeys 
and  monasteries  had  multiplied,  public  buildings  been 
erected,  towns  rebuilt  and  beautified,  and  learning  had 
made  great  advances.  The  laws  of  the  country  had 
been  codified  and  regulated,  the  administration  of 
justice  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  The  kingly  authority 
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had  greatly  increased,  and  the  great  ealdormen  were 
no  longer  semi-independent  nobles,  but  officers  of  the 
crown.  Serfdom,  although  not  entirely  abolished,  had 
been  mitigated  and  regulated.  Arts  and  manufactures 
had  made  great  progress. 

Edmund  and  Freda  survived  King  Alfred  many 
years,  and  their  district  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  well-ruled  in  the  kingdom.  Their  de- 
scendants continued  to  hold  the  office  of  ealdorman 
until  the  invasion  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
holder  of  the  office  at  that  time  fell,  with  numbers  of 
his  followers,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  For  very 
many  years  after  that  event  the  prow  of  the  Dragon 
was  kept  in  the  great  hall  at  Sherborne  as  a  memorial 
of  the  valiant  deeds  performed  against  the  Danes  by 
Ealdorman  Edmund. 


THE   END. 
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of  the  tales  with  which  the  public  is  familiar,  of  escape  from  Siberia.  Despite 
their  superior  claim  to  authenticity  these  tales  are  without  doubt  no  less  fic- 
titious than  Mr.  Henty's,  and  he  beats  them  hollow  in  the  matter  of  sensations. 
The  escape  of  the  hero  and  his  faithful  Tartar  from  the  Samoyedes  is  quite  the 
high- water  mark  of  this  author's  achievement." — National  Observer. 

Orange  and  Green:  A  Tale  of  the  Boyne  and  Limerick. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full -page  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"An  extremely  spirited  story,  based  on  the  struggle  in  Ireland,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  defence  of  'Derry  and  the  siege  of  Limerick." — Sat.  Review. 

"The  narrative  is  free  from  the  vice  of  prejudice,  and  ripples  with  life  as 
vivacious  as  if  what  is  being  described  were  really  passing  before  the  eye.  .  .  . 
Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  student  of  Irish  history.  "—-Belfast  News. 
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BY   G.  A.   HENTY. 

1  Mr.  Henty  is  the  king  of  story-tellers  for  boys.  "—Sword  and  Trowel. 


One  Of  the  28th :  A  Tale  of  Waterloo.     By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  OVEBEND,  and  2  Maps.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Written  with  Homeric  vigour  and  heroic  inspiration.  It  is  graphic,  pictur- 
esque, and  dramatically  effective  .  .  .  shows  us  Mr.  Henty  at  his  best  and 
brightest.  The  adventures  will  hold  a  boy  of  a  winter's  night  enthralled  as  he 
rushes  through  them  with  breathless  interest ' from  cover  to  cover.' " — Observer. 

The  Cat  Of  BubaSteS:  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  J.  R  WEGUELIN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat  to  the 
perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skilfully  constructed  and 
full  of  exciting  adventures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated.  "—Saturday  Review. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  PEARSB,  and 
a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"It  is  a  book  which  all  young  people,  but  especially  boys,  will  read  with 
avidity. ' ' — A  thenceum. 

"A  first-rate  book  for  boys,  brimful  of  adventure,  of  humorous  and  interesting 
conversation,  and  of  vivid  pictures  of  colonial  life."— Schoolmaster. 

St.  George  for  England:  A  Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  GOKDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Mr.  Henty's  historical  novels  for  boys  bid  fair  to  supplement,  on  their  behalf, 
the  historical  labours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  land  of  fiction.  "—Standard. 

"  A  story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys.  In  his  own  forcible  style  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  determination  and  enthusiasm  cau  accomplish  mar- 
vellous results;  and  that  courage  is  generally  accompanied  by  magnanimity  and 
gentleness.  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Bravest  Of  the  Brave :  With  Peterborough  in  Spain. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Pictures  by  H.  M.  PAGET. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work — to  enforce  the 
doctrine  of  courage  and  truth,  mercy  and  lovingkindness,  as  indispensable  to  the 
making  of  an  English  gentleman.  British  lads  will  read  The  Bravest  of  the 
Brave  with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that  we  are  quite  sure."— Daily  Telegraph. 

For  Name  and  Fame:  Or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  The  best  feature  of  the  book,  apart  from  its  scenes  of  adventure,  is  its  honest 
effort  to  do  justice  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Afghan  people. " — Daily  News. 

"Not  only  a  rousing  story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  excitement  of  a 
campaign,  but,  what  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of  a  territory  and  its  inhabi- 
tants which  must  for  a  long  time  possess  a  supreme  interest  for  Englishmen,  ai 
being  the  key  to  our  Indian  Empire." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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BY   G.   A.   HENTY. 

"Mr.  Henty  is  one  of  the  best  boys'  authors  now  writing."— Scotsman. 

Held  Fast  for  England :  A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Among  them  we  would  place  first  in  interest  and  wholesome  educational 
value  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  .  .  .  There  is  no  cessation  of  exciting 
incident  throughout  the  story."— Atheticeum. 

In  the  Reign  Of  Terror :  The  Adventures  of  a  Westminster 
Boy.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full -page  Illustrations  by  J. 
SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr.  Henty's 
record.  His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity  and  peril  they  depict. 
The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  best."— Saturday  Review. 

By  Sheer  PlUCk:  A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By  G.  A. 
HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"By  Sheer  Pluck  will  be  eagerly  read."— Athenaeum. 

"Morally,  the  book  is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  setting  before  the  boys 
a  bright  and  bracing  ideal  of  the  English  gentleman."— Christian  Leader. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven:  Or,  The  Days  of  King 

Alfred.     By  G.  A  HENTY.     With  8  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
STANILAND,  H.I.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  A  story  that  may  justly  be  styled  remarkable.  Boys,  in  reading  it,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  Alfred  persevered,  through  years  of  bloodshed  and  times 
of  peace,  to  rescue  his  people  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Danes.  We  hope  the 
book  will  soon  be  widely  known  in  all  our  schools." — Schoolmaster. 

A  Final  Reckoning:  A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  WOLLEN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  All  boys  will  read  this  story  with  eager  and  unflagging  interest.  The  episodes 
are  in  Mr.  Henty's  very  best  vein— graphic,  exciting,  realistic;  and,  as  in  all  Mr. 
Henty's  books,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  an  honourable,  manly,  and 
even  heroic  character."— Birmingham  Post. 

Facing  Death:  Or,  The  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  A  Tale  of 
the  Coal  Mines.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  page  Pictures  by 
GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"If  any  father,  godfather,  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster  is  on  the  look-out  for  a 
good  book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a  boy  who  is  worth  his  salt,  this  is  the  book  we 
would  recommend." — Standard. 

A  Chapter  Of  Adventures:  Or,  Through  the  Bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  6  page  Illustrations 
by  W.  H.  OVEREND.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"Jack  Bobson  and  his  two  companions  have  their  fill  of  excitement,  and  their 
chapter  of  adventures  is  so  brisk  and  entertaining  we  could  have  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is." — Saturday  Review. 
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BY   GEORGE    MAC  DONALD. 


A  Rough  Shaking".  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  PARKINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6*. 

One  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  wonderful  and  charming  stories." — Athenaeum. 
' '  One  of  the  very  best  books  for  boys  that  has  been  written.    It  is  full  of  mate- 
rial peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  young,  containing  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
elements  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  perfect  boys'  book." — Teachers'  Aid. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.     By  GEORGE  MAC 

DONALD.      With  75  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR   HUGHES.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"In  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  we  stand  with  one  foot  in  fairyland  and 
one  on  common  earth.  The  story  is  thoroughly  original,  full  of  fancy  and  pathos, 
and  underlaid  with  earnest  but  not  too  obtrusive  teaching.  "—The  Times. 

Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

With  36  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  HUGHES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges,  5s. 

"The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  in  Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood  is  perfect. 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching  by  its  impressions  and  suggestions 
all  noble  things." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 
With  3e  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 

"Little  of  what  is  written  for  children  has  the  lightness  of  touch  and  play  of 
fancy  which  are  characteristic  of  George  Mac  Donald's  fairy  tales.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes's  illustrations  are  all  that  illustrations  should  be." — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 

There  is  the  finest  and  rarest  genius  in  this  brilliant  story.  Upgrown  people 
would  do  wisely  occasionally  to  lay  aside  their  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Curdie  and  the  Princess. " — Sheffield  Independent. 

BY  J.  K.  H.  DENNY. 

The  Clever  MiSS  Follett.  By  J.  K.  H.  DENNY.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND.  Crown  8vO, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"The  story  is  well  written;  the  dialogue  is  easy  and  unconstrained,  and  the 
intention  and  tone  are  all  that  could  be  desired."— The  Spectator. 

"  The  story  is  well  constructed,  and  the  character-drawing  of  the  Follett  family 
is  good.  Girls  will  like  the  story,  for  it  is  interesting." — The  Queen. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  stories  of  the  season,  full  of  vigorous  action  and 
strong  in  character-painting.  Elder  girls  will  be  charmed  with  it,  and  adults  may 
read  its  pages  with  profit." — The  Teachers'  Aid. 

"  The  story  is  well  written ;  it  is  not  goody-goody,  although  its  moral  is  excellent; 
and  it  is  just  the  book  to  give  to  girls,  who  will  delight  both  in  the  letterpress 
and  the  twelve  illustrations  by  Miss  Hammond,  who  has  never  done  better  work." 
—Review  of  Reviews. 
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NEW    EDITION    OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 


The  Universe :  Or  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 
A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D.  With 
272  Engravings  on  wood,  of  which  55  are  full-page  size,  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Edition,  medium  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.;  also  morocco  antique,  16s. 

"  We  can  honestly  commend  Professor  Pouchet's  book,  which  is  admirably,  as 
it  is  copiously  illustrated."— The  Times. 

"Scarcely  any  book  in  French  or  in  English  is  so  likely  to  stimulate  in  the 
young  an  interest  in  the  physical  phenomena." — Fortnightly  Review. 


BY   ROBERT   LEIGHTON. 


The  Wreck  of  "The  Golden  Fleece:"  The  story  of  a 

North  Sea  Fisher-boy.  By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON-  With  8  page 
Illustrations  by  FEANK  BRANGWYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  This  story  should  add  considerably  to  Mr.  Leighton's  high  reputation.  Ex- 
cellent in  every  respect,  it  contains  every  variety  of  incident.  The  plot  is  very 
cleverly  devised,  and  the  types  of  the  North  Sea  sailors  are  capital." — The  Times. 

"  If  Mr.  Leighton  writes  many  more  boys'  books  of  equal  merit  with  The  Wreck 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  more  than  one  hitherto  popular  story-teller  will  have  to  look 
to  his  laurels." — University  Correspondent. 

"The  whole  story  is  told  simply  and  movingly,  and  will  both  interest  and 
instruct  all  young  readers.  Of  the  illustrations,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  the  best  modern  painter  of  sailors."— The  Academy. 

"  It  recalls  the  freshness  and  brightness  of  his  Pilots  of  Pomona.  .  .  .  It  is 
a  capital  story.  The  characters  are  marked  and  lifelike,  and  it  is  full  of  incident 
and  adventure." — Standard. 

The  Pilots  Of  Pomona:  A  Story  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEIGH- 
TON,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"A  story  which  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  Treasure  Island,  and  is  full  of 
adventure  of  a  stirring  yet  most  natural  kind.  Although  it  is  primarily  a  boys' 
book,  it  is  a  real  godsend  to  the  elderly  reader  who  likes  something  fresh— some- 
thing touched  with  the  romance  and  magic  of  youth." — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

"His  pictures  of  Orcadian  life  and  nature  are  charming."— Saturday  Review. 

"Few  of  this  season's  books  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure.  It  is  a  charming 
story  of  home-life,  and  takes  a  place  among  the  best  books  for  young  people."— 
Practical  Teacher. 

The  Thirsty  Sword:  A  Story  of  the  Norse  Invasion  of 
Scotland  (1262-63).  By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.  With  8  page  Illus- 
trations by  ALFRED  PEARSE,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  for  boys  that  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  read.  From  first  to  last  the  interest  never  flags.  Boys  will  worship 
Kenric,  who  is  a  hero  in  every  sense  of  the  word."— Schoolmaster. 

"  It  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  wild  life  of  the  Western  Islands  in  those  rough 
days,  reminding  one  not  seldom  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles.  It  is  full 
of  incident  and  sensational  adventure."— The  Guardian- 
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BY   GEORGE   MANVILLE   FENN. 

Mr.  Fenn  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers  in  this  department.  "—Daily 
News. 

Quicksilver:  Or,  A  Boy  with  no  Skid  to  his  Wheel.  By 
GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  FBANK 
DADD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  Quicksilver  is  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  In  it  that  prince  of  story-writers 
for  boys— George  Manville  Fenn— has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for 
a  boy's  library."— Practical  Teacher. 

"The  story  is  capitally  told,  it  abounds  in  graphic  and  well-described  scenes, 
and  it  has  an  excellent  and  manly  tone  throughout." — The  Guardian. 

Dick  0'  the  Fens:  A  Komance  of  the  Great  East  Swamp.  By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  FKANK  DADD. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"We  conscientiously  believe  that  boys  will  find  it  capital  reading.  It  is  full 
of  incident  and  mystery,  and  the  mystery  is  kept  up  to  the  last  moment.  It  is 
rich  in  effective  local  colouring;  and  it  has  a  historical  interest.  "—Times. 

"  Deserves  to  be  heartily  and  unreservedly  praised  as  regards  plot,  incidents, 
and  spirit.  It  is  its  author's  masterpiece  as  yet. "— Spectator. 

Devon  Boys:  A  Tale  of  the  North  Shore.  By  G.  MANVILLE 
FENN.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  An  admirable  story,  as  remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  its  young  heroes 
as  for  the  excellent  desci-iptions  of  coast  scenery  and  life  in  North  Devon.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  this  season."— Athenceum. 

The  Golden  Magnet :  A  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"There  could  be  no  more  welcome  present  for  a  boy.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book,  and  many  will  be  read  with  breathless  interest.  '  The  Golden  Mag' 
net'  is,  of  course,  the  same  one  that  attracted  llaleigh  and  the  heroes  of  West- 
ward Ho  !" — Journal  of  Education. 

In  the  King's  Name:  Or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Kestrel.  By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  A  capital  boys'  story,  full  of  incident  and  adventure,  and  told  in  the  lively 
style  in  which  Mr.  Fenn  is  such  an  adept.  "—Globe. 

"  The  best  of  all  Mr.  Fenn's  productions  in  this  field.  It  has  the  great  quality 
of  always  'moving  on,"  adventure  following  adventure  in  constant  succession." — 
Daily  News. 

Nat  the  Naturalist:  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  8  page  Pictures.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"This  sort  of  book  encourages  independence  of  character,  develops  resource, 
and  teaches  a  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open."— Saturday  Review. 
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BY    GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

"  No  one  can  find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  lads  more  readily  than  Mr.  Fenn."— 
Nottingham,  Guardian. 


Bunyip  Land:  The  Story  of  a  Wild  Journey  in  New  Guinea. 
By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  GOBDON 
BROVVNK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  deserves  the  thaiiks  of  everybody  for  Bunyip  Land,  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  promise  that  a  quiet  week  may  be  reckoned  on  whilst  the  youngsters  have 
such  fascinating  literature  provided  for  their  evenings'  amusement." — Spectator. 

BPOWnsmith'S  Boy :  A  Komauce  in  a  Garden.  By  G.  MAN- 
TILLS  FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"Mr.  Fenn's  books  are  among  the  best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  of  the  stories 
for  boys.  Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best  in  Brownsmith's  Boy."— Pictorial  World. 


*»*  See  also  under  heading  of  Blackie's  3/  Series  for  other  Books 
by  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 


GrettiP  the  Outlaw :  A  Story  of  Iceland.  By  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  M.  ZENO  DIEMEE,  and  a 
Coloured  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  Is  the  boys'  book  of  its  year.  That  is,  of  course,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it 
will  do  for  men  grown  as  well  as  juniors.  It  is  told  in  simple,  straightforward 
English,  as  all  stories  should  be,  and  it  has  a  freshness,  a  freedom,  a  sense  of  sun 
and  wind  and  the  open  air,  which  make  it  irresistible." — National  Observer. 


TWO  Thousand  Years  AgO:  Or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Koman 
Boy.  By  Professor  A.  J.  CHUKCH.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
ADRIEN  MARIE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"Adventures  well  worth  the  telling.  The  book  is  extremely  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  the  Roman  scenes  and 
characters." — The  Times. 


The  Seven  Wise  Scholars.    By  ASCOTT  E.  HOPE,   with 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BBOWNE.     Cloth  elegant,  5s. 

"As  full  of  fun  as  a  volume  of  Punch;  with  illustrations,  more  laughter- 
provoking  than  most  we  have  seen  since  Leech  died. " — Sheffield  Independent. 

Stories  Of  Old  Renown:  Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes. 
By  ASCOTT  K.  HOPE.  With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  A  really  fascinating  book  worthy  of  its  telling  title.  There  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  not  a  story  which  will  not  bear  a  second  read- 
ing. "—Guardian. 
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BY  G.  NORWAY. 


A  True  Cornish  Maid.  By  G.  NORWAY.  With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  J.  FINNEMORE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"There  is  some  excellent  reading.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Norway  brings  before  the  eyes 
of  her  readers  the  good  Cornish  folk,  their  speech,  their  manners,  and  their  ways. 
A  True  Cornish  Maid  deserves  to  be  popular." — Athenaeum. 

"The  incident  is  plentiful  and  exciting;  the  characters  are  drawn  with  no 
common  skill.  The  contrast  between  the  two  girls — the  rough,  Iree-spoken 
Phoebe,  and  the  refined,  retiring  Honor— is  excellent. " — The  Spectator. 

"  Among  girls'  books  the  success  of  the  year  has  fallen,  we  think,  to  Mrs.  Norway, 
whose  True  Cornish  Maid  is  really  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  full  of  vivid  and  accurate  local  colour;  it  contains,  too,  some  very  clever 
character  studies." — Review  of  Reviews. 

HuSSein  the  Hostage :  Or,  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  Persia. 
By  G.  NORWAY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBEHG. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Hussein  the  Hostage  is  full  of  originality  and  vigour.  The  characters  are  life- 
like, there  is  plenty  of  stirring  incident,  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout,  and 
every  boy  will  enjoy  following  the  fortunes  of  the  hero."— Journal  of  Education. 

The  LOSS  Of  John  Humble:  What  Led  to  It,  and  what 
Came  of  It.  By  G.  NORWAY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN 
SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  This  story  will  place  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  full  of  life 
and  adventure.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  his  descriptions  of  life  in  Sweden  and 
in  the  more  stirring  passages  of  wreck  and  disaster,  and  the  interest  of  the  story 
is  sustained  without  a  break  from  first  to  last. "— Standard. 


BY   HARRY   COLLINGWOOD. 


The  Pirate  Island:  A  Story  of  the  South  Pacific.  By 
HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  8  page  Pictures  by  C.  J.  STANILAND 
and  J.  R.  WELLS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  A  capital  story  of  the  sea ;  indeed  in  our  opinion  the  author  is  superior  in  some 
respects  as  a  marine  novelist  to  the  better  known  Mr.  Clark  Russell. "—  The  Times. 

The  Congo  Rovers:  A  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron.  By 
HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBERG. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5«. 

"  No  better  sea  story  has  lately  been  written  than  the  Congo  Rovers.  It  is  as 
original  as  any  boy  could  desire." — Morning  Post. 

The  Log  Of  the  "Flying  Fish:"  A  Story  of  Aerial  and 
Submarine  Peril  and  Adventure.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With 
6  page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"  The  Flying  Fish  actually  surpasses  all  Jules  Verne's  creations ;  with  incred- 
ible speed  she  flies  through  the  air,  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  darts 
along  the  ocean  bed.  We  strongly  recommend  our  school-boy  friends  to  possess 
themselves  of  her  log."~Athenceum. 
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BY   DR.   GORDON    STABLES. 


Westward  With  ColumbUS.  By  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D., 
O.M.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  PEARSE.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  books  for  boys  that  we  have  seen  this  autumn. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  British  and  American  lad  to  know  the  story  of  Christopher 
Columbus. " — School  Guardian. 

"Our  author  treats  his  subject  in  a  dignified,  historical  fashion  which  well 
becomes  it,  and  we  must  place  Westward  with  Columbus  among  those  books  that 
all  boys  ought  to  read. " — The  Spectator. 

"  Will  be  greatly  in  request  as  a  school  prize.  The  tone  is  healthy,  the  characters 
are  lifelike,  and  the  narrative  of  the  great  discoverer's  adventures  through  his 
chequered  career  is  replete  with  incidents  and  sensational  episodes."— Church 
Review. 

'Twixt  School  and  College :  A  Tale  of  Self-reliance.  By 
GORDON  STABLES,  C.M.,  M.D.,  R.N.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by 
W.  PARKINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"One  of  the  best  of  a  prolific  writer's  books  for  boys,  being  full  of  practical 
instructions  as  to  keeping  pets,  from  white  mice  upwards,  and  inculcates  in  a  way 
which  a  little  recalls  Miss  Edgeworth's  'Frank'  the  virtue  of  self-reliance, 
though  the  local  colouring  of  the  home  of  the  Aberdeenshire  boy  is  a  good  deal 
more  picturesque."— A thenceum. 


BY  FRANCES  ARMSTRONG. 


A  Fair  Claimant:  Being  a  Story  for  Girls.  By  FRANCES 
ARMSTRONG.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"The  story  is  a  great  success— one  of  the  best  tales  for  girls  that  we  have  seen 
for  some  time." — London  Quarterly. 

"  There  is  a  fascination  about  this  story.  .  .  .  The  splendid  character  of  the 
heroine,  together  with  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
end,  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  acceptable  gift-books  of  the  season." 
—Church  Review. 

"A  story  at  once  strong  and  sympathetic,  a  quality  rightly  esteemed  at  a  high 
value  by  girl  readers." — The  Quiver. 

"  As  a  gift-book  for  big  girls  A  Fair  Claimant  is  among  the  best  new  books  of 
the  kind.  The  story  is  interesting  and  natural,  from  first  to  last."—  Westminster 
Gazette. 


BY   ANNE    BEALE. 

The  Heiress  Of  Courtleroy.  By  ANNE  BEALE.  With  8 
page  Illustrations  by  T.  C.  H.  CASTLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

"We  can  speak  highly  of  the  grace  with  which  Miss  Beale  relates  how  the 
young  '  Heiress  of  Courtleroy '  had  such  good  influence  over  her  uncle  as  to  win 
him  from  his  intensely  selfish  ways. "— Guardian. 

"  In  Le  Roy  we  have  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  original  creation  that  Miss 
Beale  has  made.  He  interests  us  to  the  last."— Spectator. 
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BY   KIRK   MUNROE. 

The  White  Conquerors  of  Mexico;  A  Tale  of  Toitec  and 

Aztec.     By  KIRK  MUNROE.     With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
STAGEY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Mr.  Munroe  gives  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  of  everyday  life,  as  he  imagines  it,  in  the  streets  and  market-places 
of  the  magnificent  capital  of  Montezuma. "— The  Times. 

"There  are,  in  truth,  fine  scenes  in  this  narrative  and  stirring  deeds;  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  as  well  as  cunning  cruelty.  The  story  runs  along  the  true  lines 
of  the  ideal  story  for  the  young." — Educational  Review. 

"The  reader  becomes  carried  away  by  conflicting  emotions  of  wonder  and 
sympathy,  and  feels  compelled  to  pursue  the  story,  which  he  cannot  lay  down. 
No  present  can  be  more  acceptable  than  such  a  volume  as  this,  where  courage, 
intrepidity,  resource  and  devotion  are  so  pleasantly  mingled.  It  is  very  fully 
illustrated  with  pictures  worthy  of  the  book."— The  Schoolmaster. 


With  the  Sea  KingfS :  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Lord  Nelson. 
By  F.  H.  WINDER.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  STACEY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

"A  really  good  story,  and  boys  will  like  it."— The  Spectator. 

"Just  the  book  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands.  Every  chapter  contains  boardings, 
cuttings  out,  fighting  pirates,  escapes  of  thrilling  audacity,  and  captures  by  corsairs, 
sufficient  to  turn  the  quietest  boy's  head.  The  story  culminates  in  a  vigorous 
account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  as  seen  from  the  Victory.  Happy  boys ! " — 
The  Academy. 

"  Is  brimming  over  with  realistic  adventure.  There  is  '  derring-do '  enough  here 
for  half  a  dozen  volumes,  and  there  is  just  that  spice  of  history  in  the  book  which 
adds  interest  to  a  narrative." — Daily  Chronicle. 


BY   F.    FRANKFORT   MOORE. 

Highways  and  High  Seas:  Cyril  Harley's  Adventures  on 
both.  By  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by 
ALFRED  PEARSE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Moore  has  written,  perhaps  the  very  best. 
The  exciting  adventures  among  highwaymen  and  privateers  are  sure  to  attract 
boys. " — Spectator. 

Under  Hatches :  Or,  Ned  Woodthorpe's  Adventures.  By  F. 
FRANKFORT  MOORE.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  The  story  as  a  story  is  one  that  will  just  suit  boys  all  the  world  over.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  consistent;  Patsy,  the  Irish  steward,  will  be  found 
especially  amusing." — Schoolmaster. 


Giannetta :  A  Girl's  Story  of  Herself.  By  EOSA  MULHOLLAND. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  LOCKHART  BOGLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Giannetta  is  a  true  heroine — warm-hearted,  self-sacrificing,  and,  as  all  good 
women  nowadays  are,  largely  touched  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  season."— The  Academy. 
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BY  d.  M.  CALLWELL. 


A  Champion  Of  the  Faith:  A  Tale  of  Prince  Hal  and  the 
Lollards.  By  J.  M.  CALLWELL.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
HERBERT  J.  DRAPER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

"  A  capital  specimen  of  a  historical  tale,  and  a  well-told  chapter  in  English  life 
and  manners  in  the  days  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  soldier-son."— The 
Spectator. 

' '  Will  not  be  less  enjoyed  than  Mr.  Henty 's  hooks.  Sir  John  Oldcastle's  pathetic 
story,  and  the  history  of  his  brave  young  squire  will  make  every  boy  enjoy  this 
lively  story." — London  Quarterly. 

"The  book  is  intensely  interesting,  exceedingly  well  written,  and  very  well 
illustrated.  .  .  .  The  character  of  Lord  Cobham,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
faith  at  the  hands  of  his  greatest  friend,  is  beautifully  drawn."—  Winter's  Weekly. 


BY   ALICE   CORKRAN. 


Meg'S  Friend.  By  ALICE  CORKRAN.  With  6  page  Illustra- 
tions by  ROBERT  FOWLER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"One  of  Miss  Corkran's  charming  books  for  girls,  narrated  in  that  simple 
and  picturesque  style  which  marks  the  authoress  as  one  of  the  first  amongst 
writers  for  young  people." — The  Spectator. 

Margery  Merton's  Girlhood.    By  ALICE  CORKRAN.  With 

6  page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"Another  book  for  girls  we  can  warmly  commend.  There  is  a  delightful 
piquancy  in  the  experiences  and  trials  of  a  young  English  girl  who  studies 
painting  in  Paris." — Saturday  Review. 

Down  the  SnOW  Stairs:  Or,  From  Good-night  to  Good- 
morning.  By  ALICE  COHKRAN.  With  60  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 

"A  fascinating  wonder-book  for  children." — Athenaeum. 

"A  gem  of  the  first  water,  bearing  upon  every  page  the  mark  of  genius.  It  is 
indeed  a  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress."—  Christian  Leader. 


Gold,  Gold,  in  CaribOO:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  British 
Columbia.  By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLET.  With  6  page  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  C.  HINDLEY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  Gold,  Gold  in  Cariboo.  We 
have  seldom  read  a  more  exciting  tale  of  wild  mining  adventure  in  a  singularly 
inaccessible  country.  There  is  a  capital  plot,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
last  page." — The  Times. 

"Adventure?  there's  enough  of  it  here,  in  all  conscience,  and  the  greed  for 
gold  is  taken  at  its  true  worth  from  beginning  to  end.  Boys  who  learn  from  it 
that  there  are  lots  of  things  in  this  world  worth  having  besides  gold,  and  even 
without  gold,  will  have  imbibed  a  lesson  '  very  necessary  for  these  times,'  and  will 
have  had  plenty  of  blood-thrilling  moments." — Daily  Chronicle. 
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BY   SARAH    DOUDNEY. 


Under  False  Colours:  A  Story  from  Two  Girls'  Lives. 
By  SABAH  DOUDNEY.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  G.  G.  KIL- 
BUBNE.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

"Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  high-toned  stories— pure  in 
style,  original  in  conception,  and  with  skilfully  wrought-out  plots;  but  we  have 
seen  nothing  from  her  pen  equal  in  dramatic  energy  to  this  book."— Christian 
Leader. 

BY   ANNIE   E.   ARMSTRONG. 


Three  Bright  Girls:  A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance. 
By  ANNIE  E.  ABMSTBONG.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  PAR- 
KINSON. Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Gd. 

"Among  many  good  stories  for  girls  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best. 
The  three  girls  whose  portraits  are  so  admirably  painted  are  girls  of  earnest, 
practical,  and  business-like  mood.  Ever  bright  and  cheerful,  they  influence  other 
lives,  and  at  last  they  come  out  of  their  trials  and  difficulties  with  honour  to 
themselves  and  benefits  to  all  about  them." — Teachers'  Aid. 

A  Very  Odd  Girl:  or,.  Life  at  the  Gabled  Farm.  By  ANNIE 
E.  ABMSTBONG.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  S.  T.  DADD.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  not  only  bright  and 
interesting,  but  also  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  and  teaching."— The  Lady. 

"The  doings  of  the  heroine  at  the  Gabled  Farm  are  amusing  in  the  extreme, 
and  her  escapades  are  always  bringing  her  into  trouble.  Vera  is  a  fine  character, 
however,  and  our  girls  will  all  be  the  better  for  making  her  acquaintance."— 
Teachers'  Aid. 


BY   EDGAR   PICKERING. 


An  Old  -Time  Yarn:  Wherein  is  set  forth  divers  desperate 
mischances  which  befell  Anthony  Ingram  and  his  shipmates  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico  with  Hawkins  and  Drake.  By  EDGAB 
PICKEBING.  Illustrated  with  6  page  Pictures  drawn  by  ALFBED 
PEABSE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"And  a  very  good  yarn  it  is,  with  not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last.  There  is 
a  flavour  of  Westward  Ho!  in  this  attractive  book."—  Educational  Review. 

"  An  excellent  story  of  adventure.  Especially  good  is  the  description  of  Mexico 
and  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  while  Don  Diego  Polo  is  a  delightful 
mixture  of  bravery  and  humour,  and  his  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  is 
told  with  great  spirit.  The  book  is  thoroughly  to  be  recommended."— 


Silas  Vemey:  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  II.  By  EDGAR 
PICKEBING.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  ALFBED  PEABSE.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

'  '  Wonderful  as  the  adventures  of  Silas  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
very  naturally  worked  out  and  very  plausibly  presented.  Altogether  this  is  an 
excellent  story  for  boys.  "—Saturday  Review. 
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BY  C.  J.  HYNE. 

The  Captured  Cruiser:  or,  Two  Years  from  Land.  By 
C.  J.  HYNE.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  FRANK  BBANGWYN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  altogether  a  capital  story,  well  illustrated.  "—Saturday  Review. 
"The  two  lads  and  the  two  skippers  are  admirably  drawn.     Mr.  Hyne  has 
now  secured  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  fiction  for  boys." — Spectator. 


Afloat  at  Last :  A  Sailor  Boy's  Log  of  his  Life  at  Sea.  By 
JOHN  C.  HUTCHKSON.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H. 
OVEREND.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"As  healthy  and  breezy  a  book  as  one  could  wish  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  boy. " — Academy. 

"  A  tale  of  seafaring  life  told  with  fire  and  enthusiasm,  full  of  spirited  incident 
and  well-drawn  character."— Observer. 

Picked  Up  at  Sea :  Or,  The  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek. 
By  J.  C.  HUTCHESON.  With  6  page  Pictures.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 

"  The  author's  success  with  this  book  is  so  marked  that  it  may  well  encourage  him 
to  further  efforts.  The  description  of  mining  life  in  the  Far  West  is  true  and  accu- 
rate."— Standard. 

Sir  Walter's  Ward :  A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.  By  WILLIAM 
EVERARD.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  WALTER  PAGET.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  This  book  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  present  either  to  boys  or  girls.  Both 
alike  will  take  an  interest  in  the  career  of  Dodo,  in  spite  of  his  unheroic  name, 
and  follow  him  through  his  numerous  and  exciting  adventures."— Academy. 


Brother  and  Sister :  Or,  The  Trials  of  the  Moore  Family. 

By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT.     With  6  page  Illustrations.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3».  6d. 

"  A  pretty  story,  and  well  told.  The  plot  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  the  moral 
is  excellent." — Atherueurn. 

The  Search  for  the  Talisman:  A  story  of  Labrador. 

By  HENRY  FRITH.     With  6  page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBERG. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Frith's  volume  will  be  among  those  most  read  and  highest  valued.  The 
adventures  among  seals,  whales,  and  icebergs  in  Labrador  will  delight  many  a 
young  reader." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Reefer  and  Rifleman:  A  Tale  of  the  Two  Services.  By 
J.  PERCY -GROVES,  late  27th  Inniskillings.  With  6  page  Illustra- 
tions by  JOHN  SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  A  good,  old-fashioned,  amphibious  story  of  our  fighting  with  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fun  and  frolic." — Times. 
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BY   CAROLINE   AUSTIN. 


Cousin  Geoffrey  and    I.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN.     With  6 
page  Illustrations  by  W.  PARKINSON.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"Miss  Austin's  story  is  bright,  clever,  and  welj  developed." — Saturday  Review. 
"  A  powerfully  written  and  realistic  story  of  girl  life.    .     .     .    The  tone  of  the 
book  is  pure  and  good." — Practical  Teacher. 

Hugh  Herbert's  Inheritance.    By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

With  6  page  Illustrations  by  C.  T.  GARLAND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"Will  please  by  its  simplicity,  its  tenderness,  and  its  healthy  interesting 
motive.    It  is  admirably  written." — Scotsman. 


Storied  Holidays:  A  Cycle  of  Eed-letter  Days.  By  E.  S. 
BROOKS.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  HOWARD  PYLE.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  downright  good  book  for  a  senior  boy,  and  is  eminently  readable  from 
first  to  last." — Schoolmaster. 

ChivalriC  Days:  Stories  of  Courtesy  and  Courage  in  the 
Olden  Times.  By  E.  S.  BROOKS.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
GORDON  BROWNE  and  other  Artists.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"We  have  seldom  come  across  a  prettier  collection  of  tales.  These  charming 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  of  olden  days  are  no  mere  fictitious  or  imaginary  sketches, 
but  are  real  and  actual  records  of  their  sayings  and  doings.  "—Literary  World. 

Historic  Boys:  Their  Endeavours,  their  Achievements,  and 
their  Times.  By  E.  S.  BROOKS.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
R.  B.  BIRCH  and  JOHN  SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  A  wholesome  book,  manly  in  tone,  its  character  sketches  enlivened  by  brisk 
dialogue  and  high-class  illustrations;  altogether  one  that  should  incite  boys  to 
further  acquaintance  with  those  rulers  of  men  whose  careers  are  narrated.  We 
advise  teachers  to  put  it  on  their  list  of  prizes. " — Knowledge. 


Dr.  Jolliffe'S  Boys:  A  Tale  of  Weston  School.    By  LEWIS 
HOUGH.     With  6  page  Pictures.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  Young  people  who  appreciate  Tom  Brown's  School-days  will  find  this  story  a 
worthy  companion  to  that  fascinating  book.  There  is  the  same  manliness  of  tone, 
truthfulness  of  outline,  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  caricature,  and  healthy 
morality  as  characterized  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hughes." — Newcastle  Journal. 


The  Bubbling  Teapot.  A  Wonder  Story.  By  Mrs.  L.  W. 
CHAMPNEY.  With  12  page  Pictures  by  WALTER  SATTERLEE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"Very  literally  a  'wonder  story,'  and  a  wild  and  fanciful  one.  Nevertheless 
it  is  made  realistic  enough,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  to  be  gained 
from  it.  The  steam  from  the  magic  teapot  bubbles  up  into  a  girl,  and  the  little 
girl,  when  the  fancy  takes  her,  can  cry  herself  back  into  a  teapot.  Transformed 
and  enchanted  she  makes  the  tour  of  the  globe." — The  Times. 
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BY   JENNETT   HUMPHREYS. 


Laugh  and  Learn:  The  Easiest  Book  of  Nursery  Lessons 
and  Nursery  Games.  By  JENNETT  HUMPHREYS.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

" Laiigh  and  Learn  instructs  and  amuses;  it  is  the  very  book  for  a  wet  day 
in  the  nursery,  for  besides  solid  instruction,  admirably  given,  it  contains  number- 
less games  and  contrivances,  with  useful  and  amusing  illustrations.  The  musical 
drill  is  remarkably  good." — Athenaeum. 

"  One  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  imaginable,  full  of  practical  teaching  in 
word  and  picture,  and  helping  the  little  ones  pleasantly  along  a  right  royal  road 
to  learning. " — Graphic. 

"Every  mother  of  children  should  have  Laugh  and  Learn,  and  go  through 
with  them  the  excellent  course  it  contains."— Journal  of  Education. 


BY   MARY   C.   ROWSELL. 


Thorndyke  Manor:  A  Tale  of  Jacobite  Times.  By  MARY 
C.  ROWSELL.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"It  is  a  good  story,  with  plenty  of  'go'  in  it." — Times. 

"Miss  Rowsell  has  never  written  a  more  attractive  book  than  Thorndyke 
Manor." — Belfast  News-Letter, 

Traitor  Or  Patriot?  A  Tale  of  the  Eye-House  Plot.  By 
MARY  C.  ROWSELL.  With  6  page  Pictures  by  C.  O.  MURRAY  and 
C.  J.  STANILAND,  R.I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  Here  the  Rye-House  Plot  serves  as  the  groundwork  for  a  romantic  love  epi- 
sode, whose  true  characters  are  lifelike  beings,  not  dry  sticks  as  in  many  histori- 
cal tales."— Graphic.  — 


Dora:  Or,  A  Girl  without  a  Home.    By  Mrs.  E.  H.  BEAD.   With 
6  page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"It  is  no  slight  thing,  in  an  age  of  rubbish,  to  get  a  story  so  pure  and  healthy 
as  this." — The  Academy. 


Life's  Daily  Ministry:    A  Story  of  Everyday  Service  for 
Others.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  PITMAN.   With  4  page  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
"  Shows  exquisite  touches  of  a  master  hand.    She  depicts  in  graphic  outline 

the  characteristics  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  life."— Christian  Union. 

My  Governess  Life :  Or,  Earning  my  Living.     By  Mrs.  E. 
R.  PITMAN.     With  4  page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 
"  Full  of  sound  teaching  and  bright  examples  of  character." — S.S.  Chronicle. 
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BLACKIE'S    NEW   THREE-SHILLING    SERIES. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

MenhardOC:  A  Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and  Mines.  By  G. 
MANVILLE  FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANILAND, 
B.I.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  They  are  real  living  boys,  with  their  virtues  and  faults.  The  Cornish  fisher- 
men are  drawn  from  life,  they  are  racy  of  the  soil,  salt  with  the  sea-water,  and 
they  stand  out  from  the  pages  in  their  jerseys  and  sea-boots  all  sprinkled  with 
silvery  pilchard  scales."— Spectator. 

YuSSUf  the  Guide :  Or,  The  Mountain  Bandits.  A  Story  of 
Strange  Adventure  in  Asia  Minor.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With 
6  page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBEHG.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s. 

"This  story  is  told  with  such  real  freshness  and  vigour  that  the  reader  feels 
he  is  actually  one  of  the  party,  sharing  in  the  fun  and  facing  the  dangers  with 
them." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Robinson  CPUSOe.  With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"One  of  the  best  issues,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  of  Defoe's  work  which  has 
ever  appeared."— The  Standard. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is,  to  my  thinking,  incomparably  the  most  artistic, 
spirited,  and  brilliant  of  our  illustrators  of  books  for  boys,  and  one  of  the  most 
humorous  also,  as  his  illustrations  of  'Gulliver'  amply  testify."— Truth. 


Patience  Wins :  or,  War  in  the  Works.  By  GEORGE  MAN- 
VILLE FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  has  never  hit  upon  a  happier  plan  than  in  writing  this  story  of 
Yorkshire  factory  life.  The  whole  book  is  all  aglow  with  life,  the  scenes  varying 
continually  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken:  Her  Voyage  to  the  Unknown 
Isle.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  A. 
FORESTIER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Fenn  has  written.  The  incidents  are  of 
thrilling  interest,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  care  and  completeness 
rarely  found  in  a  boys'  book.  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally  good." — Liter- 
ary World. 

The  Missing"   Merchantman.      By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 

With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  OVEBEND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s. 

"  One  of  the  author's  best  sea  stories.  The  hero  is  as  heroic  as  any  boy  could 
desire,  and  the  ending  is  extremely  happy."— British  Weekly. 
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THREE   SHILLING   SERIES— Continued. 


The  Rover's  Secret:  A  Tale  of  the  Pirate  Cays  and  Lagoons 
of  Cuba.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
W.  C.  SYMONS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  8s. 

"  The  Rover's  Secret  is  by  far  the  best  sea  story  we  have  read  for  years,  and  is 
certain  to  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  boys.  The  illustrations  are  fresh  and 
vigorous."— Saturday  Review. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path:  stories  of  the  Bed 

Indians.    By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.   With  6  page  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

"Is  notably  good.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians, 
which  will  delight  the  heart  of  many  a  schoolboy."— Spectator. 

Perseverance  Island :  or,  The  Eobinson  Crusoe  of  the  19th 
Century.  By  DOUGLAS  FRAZAB.  With  6  page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"This  is  an  interesting  story,  written  with  studied  simplicity  of  style,  much  in 
Defoe's  vein  of  apparent  sincerity  and  scrupulous  veracity;  while  for  practical 
instruction  it  is  even  better  than  Robinson  Crusoe." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Girl  Neighbours:  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.  By 
SARAH  TYTLER.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  C.  T.  GARLAND. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

"  One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Sarah  Tytler's  stories. 
Girl  Neighbours  is  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written." — The 
Spectator. 


BLACKIE'S   HALF-CROWN    SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 


NlCOla :  The  Career  of  a  Girl  Musician.     By  M.  CORBET-SEY- 
MOUK.     Illustrated  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  force  and  strength  about  the  story,  and  a  kindly 
and  good-hearted  spirit  pervading  the  whole  which  makes  it  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading.  I  can  thoroughly  and  heartily  recommend  Nicola  as  a  present  for  girls. " 
— Winter's  Weekly. 

"The  moral  tone  of  the  story  is  exceptionally  high,  and  the  book  would  be  a 
boon  to  a  girl  who  has,  or  fancies  she  has,  a  career  before  her.  "—Practical  Teacher. 

A  Little  Handful.     By  HARRIET  J.  SCRIPPS.    Illustrated  by 
L.  LESLIE  BROOKE. 

"A  very  charming  picture  of  a  bright,  lovable,  mischievous  boy,  who  hails  from 
the  New  World.  Every  page  will  afford  extreme  pleasure  and  amusement  to  all 
children,  and  those  who  love  them." — School  Guardian. 

"  He  is  a  real  type  of  a  boy,  a  few  of  whom  we  have  known,  and  do  know,  who, 
under  proper  guidance,  help  to  make  a  nation  great.  ' — The  Schoolmaster. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


A  Golden  Age :  A  Story  of  Four  Merry  Children.    By  ISMAY 
THORN.     Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     New  Edition. 

"  Ismay  Thorn  has  a  genuine  love  for  children.  .  .  .  A  Golden  Age  ought  to 
have  a  place  of  honour  on  the  nursery  shelf."— The  Athenaeum. 

"  This  '  story  of  four  merry  children '  is  distinguished  by  its  charming  realization 
of  the  quaintness  and  oddity  and  meiTiness  of  children,  by  its  romantic,  almost 
sentimental,  pathos,  and  by  its  crisp,  fluent  style." — The  Academy. 

A  Rough  Road :  or,  How  the  Boy  Made  a  Man  of  Himself. 
By  Mrs.  G.  LINNAEUS  BANKS.     Illustrated  by  ALFRED  PEARSE. 

"Mrs.  Linnseus  Banks  has  not  written  a  better  book  than  A  Rough  Road."— 
Spectator. 

"Told  with  much  simple  force  and  that  charm  which  belongs  to  one  who  has 
known  herself  what  a  rough  road  is,  and  how  to  traverse  it. "—  Winter's  Weekly. 

The  TWO  DOFOthyS :  A  Tale  for  Girls.     By  Mrs.  HERBERT 
MARTIN.     Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

"A  book  that  will  not  only  interest  and  please  all  girls,  but  will  also,  from  its 
pure  but  unostentatious  teaching,  stimulate  and  encourage  to  better  and  higher 
things,  youthful  hopes,  dreams,  and  ambitions."— The  Lady. 

Penelope  and  the  Others;  A  story  of  Five  Country 

Children.    By  AMY  WALTON.    Illustrated  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE. 

"This  is  a  charming  book  for  children.  Miss  Walton  proves  herself  a  perfect 
adept  in  understanding  of  school-room  joys  and  sorrows,  and  her  name  ought  to 
become  a  household  word  amongst  our  boys  and  girls." — Christian  Leader. 

A  Cruise   in  ClOUdland.      By  HENRY  FRITH. 

"A  thoroughly  interesting  story,  especially  the  part  dealing  with  the  siege  of 
Plevna.  There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  General  Skobeloff." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Marian  and  Dorothy.     By  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

"  This  is  distinctively  a  book  for  girls.  It  contains  a  bright  wholesome  story, 
with  the  useful  morals  of  industry  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  The  book  is 
decidedly  to  be  commended."— Academy. 

StiniSOn'S  Reef:  A  Tale  of  Adventure.     By  C.  J.  HYNB. 

"  Few  stories  come  within  hailing  distance  of  Stimson's  Reef  in  the  matter  of 
startling  incidents  and  hairbreadth  'scapes.  In  these  respects  it  may  almost  vie 
with  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  matchless  Treasure  Island."— Guardian. 

Gladys  Anstruther.     By  LOUISA  THOMPSON. 

"  It  is  a  clever  book,  and  some  of  the  passages  in  the  narrative  are  novel  and 
striking  in  the  highest  degree."— Schoolmistress. 

The  Secret  Of  the   Old  House.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT- 
GBEEN. 

"Tim,  the  little  Jacobite  who  asks  his  grandmother  if  she  can  remember 
Charles  I.,  is  a  charming  creation.  So  original  a  child  as  Tim  must  win  *Jie 
hearts  of  all  who  read  the  pleasant  tale."— Academy. 
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HALF-CROWN   SERIES-Continued. 


Hal  Hungerford.      By  J.  K  HUTCHINSON,  B.A. 

"There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  story  is 
told ;  the  death  of  the  mate  of  the  smuggler  by  the  teeth  of  the  dog  is  especially 
effective.  Altogether,  Hal  Hungerford  is  a  distinct  literary  success."— Spectator. 

The  Golden  Weathercock.      By  JULIA  GODDARD. 

"  A  cleverly  conceived  quaint  story,  in  which  the  golden  cock  on  the  church 
spire  is  the  recipient  of  enchanting  stories  of  enchanted  people  and  places.  Full  of 
pretty  and  ingenious  ideas,  prettily  and  ingeniously  written."— Saturday  Review. 

White   Lilac :  Or,  The  Queen  of  the  May.    By  AMY  WALTON. 

"  Every  here  and  there  we  are  reminded  of  Mrs.  Tulliver  and  Sister  Pullet  in 
the  quaint  dialogue  of  the  story.  .  .  .  Every  rural  parish  ought  to  add  White 
Lilac  to  its  library."— Academy. 

Miriam's  Ambition.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"Miss  Green's  children  are  real  British  boys  and  girls,  not  small  men  and 
women.  Babs  is  a  charming  little  one." — Liverpool  Mercury.  • 

The  Brig  "Audacious."    By  ALAN  COLE. 

"Bright  and  vivacious  in  style,  and  fresh  and  wholesome  as  a  breath  of  sea  air 
in  tone." — Court  Journal. 

The  Saucy  May.     By  HENRY  FRITH. 

' '  Mr.  Frith  gives  a  new  picture  of  life  on  the  ocean  wave  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  young  people." — Sheffield  Independent. 

Jasper's  Conquest.     By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 

"  One  of  the  best  boys'  books  of  the  season.  It  is  full  of  stirring  adventure  and 
startling  episodes,  and  yet  conveys  a  splendid  moral  throughout."— Schoolmaster. 

Little  Lady  Clare.     By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"Certainly  one  of  the  prettiest,  reminding  us  in  its  quaintness  and  tender 
pathos  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  delightful  tales.  This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  stories  Miss 
Green's  clever  pen  has  yet  given  vs."— Literary  World. 

I 

The  Eversley  Secrets.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"  A  clever  and  well-told  story.  Boy  Eversley  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  high 
principle  and  unshrinking  self-devotion  in  a  good  purpose."— Guardian. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.    By  G.  STABLES,  R.N. 

"  Pirates  and  pumas,  mutiny  and  merriment,  a  castaway  and  a  cat,  furnish 
the  materials  for  a  tale  that  will  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a  bright  boy."— 
Methodist  Recorder. 

Sturdy  and  Strong.     By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

"  The  history  of  a  hero  of  everyday  life,  whose  love  of  truth,  clothing  of 
modesty,  and  innate  pluck  carry  him,  naturally,  from  poverty  to  affluence.  He 
stands  as  a  good  instance  of  chivalry  in  domestic  life.  "—The  Empire. 

Glltta  Percha  Willie,  The  "Working  Genius.    By  GEORGE 

MAC  DONALD. 

"  Had  we  space  we  would  fain  quote  page  after  page.  All  we  have  room  to  Bay 
is,  get  it  for  your  boys  and  girls  to  read  for  themselves."— Practical  Teacher. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


The  War  Of  the  Axe :  Or,  Adventures-in  South  Africa.    By 
J.  PERCY-GROVES. 

"  The  story  of  their  final  escape  from  the  Caffres  is  a  marvellous  bit  of  writing. 
.  .  .  The  story  is  well  and  brilliantly  told."— Literary  World. 

The  Lads  of  Little  Clayton.    BY  E.  STEAD. 

"A  capital  book  for  boys.  They  will  learn  from  its  pages  what  true  boy  cour- 
age is.  They  will  learn  further  to  avoid  all  that  is  petty  and  mean  if  they  read 
the  tales  aright.  They  may  be  read  to  a  class  with  great  profit.  "—Schoolmaster. 

Ten    BoyS  who  lived  on  the  Eoad  from  Long  Ago  to  Now. 
By  JANE  ANDREWS.     With  20  Illustrations. 

"  The  idea  of  this  book  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  is  admirably  carried  out.  We 
have  followed  the  whole  course  of  the  work  with  exquisite  pleasure.  Teachers 
should  find  it  particularly  interesting  and  suggestive.  "—Practical  Teacher, 

A  Waif  Of  the  Sea :  Or,  The  Lost  Found.     By  KATE  WOOD. 

"  Written  with  tenderness  and  grace,  the  story  will  appeal  to  mothers  who 
have  felt  the  pain  of  being  parted  from  their  children,  as  powerfully  as  to  the 
hearts  and  sympathies  of  younger  readers." — Morning  Advertiser. 

Winnie's  Secret:  A  Story  of  Faith  and  Patience.    By  KATE 
WOOD. 

"  One  of  the  best  story-books  we  have  read.  Girls  will  be  charmed  with  the 
tale,  and  delighted  that  everything  turns  out  so  well."— Schoolmaster. 

MiSS  WillOWburn'S  Offer.     By  SAEAH  DOUDNEY. 

"  Patience  Willowburn  is  one  of  Miss  Doudney's  best  creations,  and  is  the  one 
personality  in  the  story  which  can  be  said  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  book  not 
for  young  ladies  but  for  girls.  "—Spectator. 

A  Garland  for  Girls.    By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT. 

"The  Garland, •will  delight  our  girls,  and  show  them  how  to  make  their  lives 
fragrant  with  good  deeds." — British  Weekly. 
"  These  little  tales  are  the  beau  ideal  of  girls'  stories."—  Christian  World. 

Hetty  Gray :  Or,  Nobody's  Bairn.     By  EOSA  MULHOLLAND. 

"  A  charming  story  for  young  folks.  Hetty  is  a  delightful  creature— piquant, 
tender,  and  true— and  her  varying  fortunes  are  perfectly  realistic." — World. 

Brothers  in  Arms :   A  Story  of  the  Crusades.    By  F.  BAY- 
FOKD  HARRISON. 

"  Full  of  striking  incident,  is  very  fairly  illustrated,  and  may  safely  be  chosen  as 
sure  to  prove  interesting  to  youug  people  of  both  sexes." — Guardian. 

The  Ball  Of  Fortune :  Or,  Ned  Somerset's  Inheritance.    By 
CHARLES  PEAROB. 

"  A  capital  story  for  boys.  It  is  simply  and  brightly  written.  There  is  plenty 
it  incident,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout."— Journal  of  Education. 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES— Continued. 


Miss  Fenwick's  Failures;  Or,  "Peggy  Pepper-Pot."   By 

ESME  STUABT. 

"Esme'  Stuart  may  be  commended  for  producing  a  girl  true  to  real  life,  who 
will  put  no  nonsense  into  young  heads."— Graphic. 

Gytha'S   Message:   A  Tale  of  Saxon  England.     By  EMMA 
LESLIE. 

"This  is  a  charmingly  told  story.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  all  girls  and  some 
boys  like,  and  can  only  get  good  from."— Journal  of  Education. 

Jack  0'  LanthOPIl :  A  Tale  of  Adventure.    By  HENRY  FRITH. 

"The  narrative  is  crushed  full  of  stirring  incident,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  prime 
favourite  with  our  boys,  who  will  be  assisted  by  it  in  mastering  a  sufficiently 
exciting  chapter  in  the  history  of  England."—  Christian  Leader. 

The  Family  Failing.     By  DARLEY  DALE. 

"At  once  an  amusing  and  an  interesting  story,  and  a  capital  lesson  on  the 
value  of  contentedness  to  young  and  old  alike." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

My  Mistress  the  Queen:  A  Tale  of  the  17th  Century.     By 
M.  A.  PAULL. 

"  The  style  is  pure  and  graceful,  the  presentation  of  manners  and  character 
has  been  well  studied,  and  the  story  is  full  of  interest." — Scotsman. 

The  Stories  of  Wasa  and  Menzikoff ;  The  Deliverer  of 

Sweden,  and  the  Favourite  of  Czar  Peter. 

"Both  are  stories  worth  telling  more  than  once,  and  it  is  a  happy  thought  to 
have  put  them  side  by  side."— Spectator. 

Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days. 

"Next  to  an  original  sea-tale  of  sustained  interest  come  well-sketched  collec- 
tions of  maritime  peril  and  suffering  which  awaken  the  sympathies  by  the  realism 
of  fact.  Stories  of  the  Sea  are  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  kind." — The  Times. 

Tales  of  Captivity  and  Exile. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  people  a  book  which 
combines  interest  and  instruction  in  a  higher  degree."— Manchester  Courier. 

Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 

"Such  a  volume  may  providentially  stir  up  some  youths  by  the  divine  fire 
kindled  by  these  'great  of  old'  to  lay  open  other  lands."— Perth  Advertiser. 

Stirring  Events  of  History. 

"  The  volume  will  fairly  hold  its  place  among  those  which  make  the  smaller 
ways  of  history  pleasant  and  attractive."—  Guardian. 

Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest. 

"  The  editor  has  beyond  all  question  succeeded  admirably.  The  present  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage." — Academy. 
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BLACKIE'S   TWO-SHILLING    SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 


NEW   VOLUMES. 

Queen  Of  the  Daffodils :  A  Story  of  High  School  Life.    By 
LESLIE  LAING.     Illustrated  by  W.  PARKINSON. 

Raff's  Ranche :  A  Story  of  Adventure  among  Cowboys  and 
Indians.     By  F.  M.  HOLMES.     Illustrated  by  PAUL  HARDY. 

An  Unexpected   Hero.      By  ELIZ.  J.  LYSAGHT. 

"Among  the  very  best  of  the  series  is,  An  Unexpected  Hero.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  pleasant  incident  and  skilful  character  delineation." — Freeman's  Jour. 

The  Bushranger's  Secret.    By  Mrs.  HENRY  CLARKE,  M.A. 

"  One  of  the  best  stories  we  have  had  of  the  Australian  bush,  with  a  good  plot, 
an  action  always  good,  and  rising  into  dramatic  intensity  at  times."— Spectator. 

The  White  Squall.     By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

"  This  is  a  capital  story.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  places,  and  especially 
of  the  changes  of  calm  and  tempest,  are  lifelike  and  vivid." — Standard. 

The  Wreck  of  the  "Nancy  Bell."  By  J.  c.  HUTCHESON. 

"The  narrative  is  full  of  excitement  and  interest;  it  cannot  fail  to  develop 
resource,  and  encourage  independence  and  manliness  of  character."— Academy. 

The  Lonely  Pyramid.     By  J.  H.  YOXALL. 

"It  is  full  of  wild  surprises  and  marvels.  The  Pyramid  alone  is  a  fascinating 
invention,  and  the  'lost  oasis  of  the  vision  on  the  sand'  is  even  more  delightful." 
f— Saturday  Review. 

Bab :  or,  The  Triumph  of  Unselfishness.     By  ISMAY  THORN. 

"Bab  is  a  capital  story  for  children,  who  will  be  much  amused  by  the  picture 
on  the  cover  of  the  worthy  doll  Jocasta." — Athenaeum. 

Climbing  the  Hill,  and  other  Stories.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 

"  Miss  Annie  Swan's  children  are  children,  and  not  old  people  masquerading  in 
children's  attire.  This  volume  of  tales  is  made  up  of  just  the  kind  of  incidents 
of  which  children  love  to  read." — Christian  Leader. 

Brave  and  True,  and  other  Stories.     By  GREGSON  Gow. 

This  is  one  of  those  very  few  volumes  which  are  adapted  for  reading  aloud  to 
children  in  the  nursery.  "—Spectator. 

The  Light   Princess.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  Graceful,  fantastic,  delicately  didactic  in  its  playfulness,  this  volume  is  likely 
to  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  elder  folk  as  to  the  younger. " — Daily  News. 

Nutbrown  Roger  and  I.    By  J.  H.  YOXALL. 

"The  pictures  of  manners  is  perfect,  the  excitement,  of  the  healthiest  kind, 
goes  on  increasing  to  the  last.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  delightful 
story-books  of  the  season." — Tablet. 

Warner's  Chase:  Or,  The  Gentle  Heart    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 

"In  Milly  Warren,  the  heroine,  who  softens  the  hard  heart  of  her  rich  uncle, 
and  thus  unwittingly  restores  the  family  fortunes,  we  have  a  fine  ideal  of  real 
womanly  goodness." — Schoolmaster. 
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TWO-SHILLING    SERIES-Continued. 


Sam  Silvan's  Sacrifice.     By  JESSE  COLMAN. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  kindliness,  and  tenderness  manifest  in  every 
page  of  this  volume,  which  will  make  it  an  influence  for  good."— Christian  Union. 

Insect  Ways  On  Summer  Days  in  Garden,  Forest,  Field, 
and  Stream.     By  JENNBTT  HUMPHREYS.     With  70  Illustrations. 

"This  book  will  prove  not  only  instructive  but  delightful  to  every  child  whose 
mind  is  beginning  to  inquire  and  reflect  upon  the  wonders  of  nature.  It  is 
capitally  illustrated  and  very  tastefully  bound."— Academy. 

Susan.     By  AMY  WALTON. 

"A  clever  little  story,  written  with  some  humour.  The  authoress  shows  a 
great  deal  of  insight  into  children's  feelings  and  motives."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  Pair  Of  ClOgS.     By  AMY  WALTON. 

"Decidedly  interesting,  and  unusually  true  to  nature.  For  children  between 
nine  and  fourteen  this  book  can  be  thoroughly  commended."— Academy 

The   Hawthorns.     By  AMY  WALTON. 

"A  remarkably  vivid  and  clever  study  of  child-life.  At  this  species  of  work 
Amy  Walton  has  no  superior."— Christian  Leader. 

Dorothy's  Dilemma.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

"An  exceptionally  well- told  story,  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  children. 
The  little  heroine,  Dorothy,  is  a  charming  creation."— Court  Journal. 

Marie's  Home.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

"An  exquisitely  told  story.  The  heroine  is  as  fine  a  type  of  girlhood  as  one 
could  wish  to  set  before  our  little  British  damsels  of  to-day."—  Christian  Leader. 

A  Warrior  King.    By  j.  EVELYN. 

"  The  friendship  formed  between  the  African  Prince  and  Adrian  Englefleld  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  old  story  of  the  '  wonderful  love'  which  existed  long  ago 
when  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Aboard  the  "Atalanta."      By  HENRY  FRITH. 

"The  story  is  very  interesting  and  the  descriptions  most  graphic.  We  doubt 
if  any  boy  after  reading  it  would  be  tempted  to  the  great  mistake  of  running 
away  from  school  under  almost  any  pretext  whatever." — Practical  Teacher. 

The  Penang  Pirate.     By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

"A  book  which  boys  will  thoroughly  enjoy:  rattling,  adventurous,  and  romantic, 
and  the  stories  are  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone. "— A  berdeen  Journal. 

Teddy:  The  Story  of  a  "Little  Pickle."   By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

"He  is  an  amusing  little  fellow  with  a  rich  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  when  at 
length  he  goes  to  sea  with  Uncle  Jack  he  speedily  sobers  down  under  the  discip- 
line of  life."— Saturday  Review. 

A  Rash  Promise.     By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 

"A  carefully  told  story;  and  Meg  Clifford  is  a  delightful  and  natural  little  girl.1" 
—Spectator. 
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TWO-SHILLING    SERIES— Continued. 


Linda  and  the  Boys.     By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 

"  The  book  is  essentially  a  child's  book,  and  will  be  heartily  appreciated  by  the 
young  folk." — The  Academy. 

SwiSS  Stories  for  Children.     From  the  German  of  MADAM 
JOHANNA  SPYRI.     By  LUCY  WHEELOCK. 

"Charming  stories.  They  are  rich  in  local  colouring,  and,  what  is  better,  in 
genuine  pathos. " — The  Times. 

The  Squire'S  Grandson:  A  Devonshire  Story.     By  J.  M. 
CALLWELL. 

"The  lessons  of  courage,  filial  affection,  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
young  hero  cannot  fail  to  favourably  impress  all  young  readers.  "—Schoolmaster. 

Magna  Charta  Stories.     Edited  by  ARTHUR  OILMAN,  A.M. 

"A  book  of  special  excellence,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  boys." — 
Educational  News. 

The    WingS     Of    Courage;    AND    THE    CLOUD  -  SPINNER. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  GEORGE  SAND,  by  Mrs.  CORKRAN. 

"Mrs.  Corkran  has  earned  our  gratitude  by  translating  in  to  readable  English  these 
two  charming  little  stories." — Athenaum. 

Chirp   and   Chatter:  Or,  LESSONS  FROM  FIELD  AND  TREE. 
By  ALICE  BANKS.     With  54  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

"We  see  the  humbling  influence  of  love  on  the  haughty  harvest-mouse,  we  are 
touched  by  the  sensibility  of  the  tender-hearted  ant,  and  may  profit  by  the  moral 
of  '  the  disobedient  maggot.'  The  drawings  are  spirited  and  funny." — The  Times. 

Four  Little  Mischiefs.     By  EOSA  MULHOLLAND. 

"  Graphically  written,  and  abounds  in  touches  of  genuine  humour  and  innocent 
fun."— Freeman.  "A  charming  bright  story  about  real  children." — Watchman. 

New  Light  through  Old  Windows.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 

"The  most  delightfully- written  little  stories  one  can  easily  find  in  the  literature 
of  the  season.  Well  constructed  and  brightly  told." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Little  Tottie,  and  Two  Other  Stories.     By  THOMAS  ARCHER. 

"We  can  warmly  commend  all  three  stories;  the  book  is  a  most  alluring  prize 
for  the  younger  ones."— Schoolmaster. 

Naughty  MiSS  Bunny.     By  CLARA  MULHOLLAND. 

"This  naughty  child  is  positively  delightful.  Papas  should  not  omit  Naughty 
Miss  Bunny  from  their  list  of  juvenile  presents." — Land  and  Water. 

Adventures  of  Mrs.  Wishing-to-be.  By  ALICE  CORKRAX. 

"Simply  a  charming  book  for  little  girls."— Saturday  Review. 

•'  Jnst  in  tho  styU  and  spirit  to  win  the  hearts  of  children."— Daily  Htwt. 
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The  JoyOUS  Story  Of  TotO.     By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS. 

"A  very  delightful  book  for  children,  which  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every 
nursery." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

Our  Dolly :  Her  Words  and  Ways.    By  MRS.  E.  H.  BEAD.    2s. 
Fairy  Fancy :  What  she  Heard  and  Saw.  By  MRS.  BEAD.   2s. 


BLACKIE'S   EIGHTEENPENNY   SERIES. 

With  Illustrations.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 


NEW    VOLUMES. 
A  Soldier's  Son :  The  Story  of  a  Boy  who  Succeeded.    By  ANNETTB 

LTSTER. 

Mischief  and  Merry-making.    By  ISABELLA  PEARSON. 
Town   Mice   in   the   Country:    A  Story  of  Holiday  Adventure. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS. 


Phil  and  his  Father.     By  ISMAY 

THORN. 

Prim's  Story.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
Littleboupne  Lock.   ByF.  BAYFORD 

HARRISON. 
Wild  Meg  and  Wee  Dickie.     By 

MARY  E.  ROPES. 

Grannie.  By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 
The  Seed  She  Sowed.     By  EMMA 

LESLIE. 
Unlucky:  A  Fragment  of  a  Girl's  Life. 

By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

Everybody's  Business:  or  a  Friend 
in  Need.    By  ISMAY  THORN. 

Tales  of  Daring  and  Danger.    By 

G.  A.  HENTY. 
The  Seven  Golden  Keys.   By  JAMES 

E.  ARNOLD. 
The  Story  of  a  Queen.    By  MARY 

C.  ROWSELL. 

Edwy:  Or,  Was  he  a  Coward?     By 

ANNETTE  LYSTER. 
The  Battlefield  Treasure.    By  F. 

BAYFORD  HARRISON. 
Joan's  Adventures  at  the  North 

Pole.    By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 

Filled  with  Gold.    By  J.  PERRETT. 
Our  General :  A  Story  for  Girls.    By 
ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 


Aunt  Hesba's  Charge.  By  ELIZA- 
BETH J.  LYSAGHT. 

By  Order  of  Queen  Maude:  A  Story 
of  Home  Life.  By  LOUISA  CROW. 

The  Late  Miss   Hollingford.     By 

ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 

Our  Frank.    By  AMY  WALTON. 

A  Terrible   Coward.    By  G.  MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
Yarns  on  the  Beach.     By  G.  A. 

HENTY. 
Tom   Finch's   Monkey.     By  J.  C. 

H0TCHESON. 

Miss  Grantley's  Girls,  and  the  Stories 

she  told  them.    By  THOS.  ARCHER. 

The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog.   By  MARY 

C.  ROWSELL. 

Down  and  Up  Again.    By  GREGSON 

Gow. 
Madge's   Mistake.     By  ANNIE  E. 

ARMSTRONG. 
The   Troubles   and  Triumphs  of 

Little  Tim.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 
The  Happy  Lad.  A  Story  of  Peasant 

Life  in  Norway.  By  B.  BJ6RNSON. 
Into  the  Haven.  By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
A  Box  of  Stories.  Packed  for  Young 

Folk  by  HORACE  HAPPYMAN. 
The  Patriot  Martyr:  Narratives  of 

Female  Heroism. 
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THE   SHILLING   SERIES   OF  JUVENILES. 

Square  16mo,  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Brave  Dorette.  By  JULIA  GODDAKD. 

Piecrust    Promises.       By  W.   L. 

ROOFER. 

Summer  Fun  and  Frolic.    By  ISA- 
BELLA PEARSON. 

Little  Aunt  Dorothy.     By  JENNIE 
CHAPPELL. 


The  Lost  Dog,  and   other   Stories. 
By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

The  Rambles  of  Three  Children. 

By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER. 

A  Council  of  Courtiers.    By  COR; 
LANGTON. 

A  Parliament  of  Pickles.  By  CORA 
LANGTON. 

Sharp  Tommy.    By  E.  J.  LYSAGHT. 

Adventures  of  Nell,  Eddie,  and 
Toby.    By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER. 

Freda's  Folly.   By  M.  S.  HAYCRAFT. 

Philip  Danford:  A  Story  of  School 
Life.    By  JULIA  GODDARD. 

The  Youngest  Princess.  By  JENNIE 

.  CHAPPELL. 

Arthur's  Temptation.     By  EMMA 
LESLIE. 

A  Change  for  the  Worse.    By  M. 
HARRIET  M.  CAPES. 

Our  Two  Starlings.  By  C.  REDFORD. 

Mr.  Lipseombe's  Apples.   By  JULIA 
GODDARD. 

Gladys.    By  E.  O'BYRNE. 

A  Gypsy  against  Her  Will.      By 

EMMA  LESLIE. 

The  Castle  on  the  Shore.    By  ISA- 
BEL HORNIBROOK. 

An   Emigrant   Boy's   Story.      By 
ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

Jock  and  his   Friend.     By  CORA 
LANQTON. 

John  a'  Dale.  By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL. 

In  the  Summer  Holidays.    By  JEN- 
NETT  HUMPHREYS. 

How  the  Strike  Began.    By  EMMA 
LESLIE. 

Tales  from  the  Russian  of  Madame 
Kubalensky.    By  G.  JENNER. 


Cinderella's  Cousin.  By  PENELOPE. 
Their  New  Home.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 
Janie's  Holiday.    By  C.  REDFORD. 

A  Boy  Musician:  or,  The  Young  Days 
of  Mozart. 

Hatto's  Tower.    By  M.  C.  ROWSELL. 
Fairy  Lovebairn's  Favourites. 
Alf  Jetsam.   By  Mrs.  GEO.  CUPPLES. 
The  Redfords.  By  Mrs.  G.  CUPPLES. 
Missy.    By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON. 
Hidden  Seed.    By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
Ursula's  Aunt.    By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 

Jack's  Two  Sovereigns.  By  ANNIE 

S.  FENN. 

A  Little  Adventurer.    By  G.  Gow. 
Olive  Mount.    By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 
Three  Little  Ones.  By  C.  LANGTON. 

Tom  Watkin's  Mistake.    By  EMMA 

LESLIE. 

Two  Little  Brothers.    By  M.  HAR- 
RIET M.  CAPES. 


The  New  Boy  at  Merriton. 

JULIA  GODDARD. 


By 


The  Children  of  Haycombe.    By 
ANNIE  S.  FENN. 


The  Cruise  of  the 

F.  M.  HOLMES. 


'Petrel."    By 


The  Wise  Princess.  By  M.  HARRIET 
M.  CAPES. 

The  Blind  Boy  of  Dresden  and  his 
Sister. 

Jon  of  Iceland. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare. 

Every  Man  in  his  Place. 

Fireside     Fairies     and     Flower 
Fancies. 

To  the  Sea  in  Ships. 

Jack's  Victory:" Stories  about  Dogs. 

The  Story  of  a  King. 

Prince  Alexis:  or,  Old  Russia. 

Little  Daniel :  A  Story  of  the  Rhine. 

Sasha  the  Serf:  Stories  of  Russia. 

True  Stories  of  Foreign  History. 
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THE   NINEPENNY   SERIES  OF   BOOKS   FOR 
CHILDREN. 

F'cap  8vo,  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 


NEW   VOLUMES. 

A  Little  English  Gentleman.    By  JANE  DKAKIN. 
The  Doctor's  Lass.     By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 

Spark  and  I.     A  Story  told  by  a  Cat.    By  ANNIE  ARMSTRONG. 
What  Hilda  Saw.     By  PENELOPE  LESLIE. 


Little   Miss   Masterful.     By  L.  E. 

TIDDEMAN. 
A  Sprig  of  Honeysuckle:  A  Story 

of  Bpping  Forest.     By  GEORGINA 

M.  SQUIRE. 
An  Australian  Childhood.  By  ELLEN 

CAMPBELL. 

Kitty  Carroll.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
A  Joke  for  a  Picnic.    By  W.  L. 

HOOPER. 

Cross  Purposes,  and  The  Shadows. 

By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 
Patty's  Ideas,  and  What  Came  of 

Them.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
Daphne:  A  Story  of  Self-conquest. 

By  E.  O'BYRNE. 
Lily  and  Rose  in  One.    By  CECILIA 

S.  LOWNDES. 

Crowded  Out :  or,  The  Story  of  Lil's 
Patience.  By  M.  B.  MANWELL. 

Tom  in  a  Tangle.    By  T.  SPARROW. 

Things  will  Take  a  Turn.  By 
BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

Max  or  Baby.    By  ISMAY  THORN. 

The  Lost  Thimble.    By  Mrs.  Mus- 

GRAVE. 

Jack-a-Dandy.    By  E.  J.  LYSAGHT. 

A  Day  of  Adventures.  By  CHAR- 
LOTTE WYATT. 

The  Golden  Plums.  By  FRANCIS 
CLARE. 


The  Queen  of  Squats.    By  ISABEL 

HORNIBROOK. 

Shucks.    By  EMMA  LESLIE. 

Sylvia  Brooke.    By  M.  HARRIET  M. 

CAPES. 
The  Little  Cousin.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 

In  Cloud  land.    By  Mrs.  MUSGRAVE. 

Jack  and  the  Gypsies.    By  KATE 

WOOD. 
Hans  the   Painter.     By  MARY  C. 

ROWSELL. 

Little    Troublesome.     By   ISABEL 

HORNIBROOK. 
My  Lady  May :  and  One  Other  Story. 

By  HARRIET  BOULTWOOD. 

A  Little  Hero.    By  Mrs.  MUSORAVE. 

Prince    Jon's    Pilgrimage.      By 

JESSIE  FLEMING. 

Harold's  Ambition :  or,  A  Dream  of 
Fame.    By  JENNIE  PERRETT. 

Sepperl  the  Drummer  Boy.     By 

MARY  C.  ROWSELL. 

Aboard    the    Mersey.     By   Mrs. 
GEORGE  CUPPLES. 

A  Blind  Pupil.    By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 
Lost   and   Found.     By  Mrs.   CARL 


Fisherman    Grim. 

ROWSELL. 


SOMETHING 


FOR   THE 

Six- 


Fully  Illustrated.    64  pp.,  cloth, 
pence  each. 

Tales  Easy  and  Small  for  the  Young- 
est of  All.    By  J.  HUMPHREYS. 

Old  Dick  Grey  and  Aunt  Kate's  Way. 
By  J.  HUMPHREYS. 

Maud's  Doll  and  Her  Walk.    By  J. 
HUMPHREYS. 

In  Holiday  Time.  By  J.  HUMPHREYS. 

Whisk  and  Buzz.    By  Mrs.  A.  H. 
GARLICS. 


By  MARY   C, 


VERY   LITTLE  ONES. 
Little  Tales  for  Little  Folk. 

By  Miss  W.  L.  ROOPER.    Well  Illus- 
trated ;  cloth  cover ;  price  2d.  each. 

FRED'S  RUN. 
NORA'S  DARK  LOOK. 
ELLA'S  FALL. 
PATTY'S  WALK. 
HONEST  DOLLY. 
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THE   SIXPENNY   SERIES    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra.    Each  contains  64  pages  and  an  Illustration. 


NEW   VOLUMES. 

Mrs.  Holland's  Peaches.    By  PEN- 
ELOPE LESLIE. 

Marjory's  White  Rat.  By  PENELOPE 
LESLIE. 

Grandmother's    Forget-me-nots. 
By  AIMBE  DAWSON. 


From  over  the  Sea.  By  L.  E.  TIDDE- 
MAN. 

The  Kitchen  Cat.    By  AMY  WALTON. 
The  Royal  Eagle.  By  LOUISA  THOMP- 
SON. 

Two  Little  Mice.    By  Mrs.  GARLICK. 
A  Little  Man  of  War.    By  L.  E. 

TlDDEMAN. 

Lady  Daisy.  By  CAROLINE  STEWART. 

Dew.    By  H.  MARY  WILSON. 

Chris's  Old  Violin.  By  J.  LOCKHART. 

Mischievous  Jack.    By  A.  CORKRAN. 

The  Twins.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 

Pet's  Project.  By  CORA  LANQTON. 

The  Chosen  Treat.    By  C.  WYATT. 

Little  Neighbours.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 

Jim :  A  Story  of  Child  Life.  By  CHRIS- 
TIAN BURKK. 

Little  Curiosity.  By  j.  M.  CALLWELL. 

Sara  the  Wool-gatherer.  By  w. 
L.  ROOFER. 


Fairy  Stories :  told  by  PENELOPE. 
A  New  Year's  Tale.  By  M.  A.  CURRIE. 
Little  Mop.   By  Mrs.  CHARLES  BRAY. 

The  Tree  Cake,  and  other  Stories. 
By  W.  L.  ROOPER. 

Nurse  Peggy,  and  Little  Dog  Trip. 
Fanny's  King.    By  DARLEY  DALE. 
Wild  Marsh  Marigolds.  By  D.  DALE. 
Kitty's    Cousin.     By   HANNAH   B. 

MACKENZIE. 
Cleared  at  Last.    By  JULIA  GOD- 

DARD. 

Little  Dolly  Forbes.    By  ANNIE  S. 

FENN. 

A  Year  with  Nellie.   By  A.  S.  FENN. 
The  Little  Brown  Bird. 
The  Maid  of  Domremy,  and  other 
Tales. 

Little  Eric :  a  Story  of  Honesty. 

Uncle  Ben  the  Whaler. 

The  Palace  of  Luxury. 

The  Charcoal  Burner. 

Willy  Black:  A  Story  of  Doing  Right. 

The  Horse  and  his  Ways. 

The  Shoemaker's  Present 

Lights  to  Walk  by. 

The  Little  Merchant. 

Nicholina :  A  Story  about  an  Iceberg. 


A   SERIES   OF    FOURPENNY    REWARD    BOOKS. 

Each  64  pages,  18mo,  Illustrated,  in  Picture  Boards. 


A  Start  in  Life.    By  J.  LOCKHART. 
Happy  Childhood.     By  AIMEE  DE 

VENOIX  DAWSON. 
Dorothy's  Clock.    By       Do. 
Toddy.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
Stories  about  my  Dolls.  By  FELICIA 

MELANCTHON. 

Stories  about  my  Cat  Timothy. 
Delia's  Boots.  By  w.  L.  ROOPER. 
Lost  on  the  Rocks.  ByR.  SCOTTER. 

A  Kitten's  Adventures.    By  CARO- 
LINE STEWART. 

Climbing  the   Hill.     By  ANNIE  S. 
SWAN. 


A  Year  at  Coverley. 

SWAN. 


By  ANNIE  S. 


Phil  Foster.    By  J.  LOCKHART. 

Papa's  Birthday.  By  W.  L.  ROOPER. 

The  Charm  Fairy.    By  PENELOPE. 

Little  Tales  for  Little  Childrea. 
By  M.  A.  CURRIB. 

Worthy  of  Trust.  By  H.  B.  MAC- 
KENZIE. 

Brave  and  True.   By  GREGSON  Gow. 

Johnnie  Tupper's  Temptation.  Do. 

Maudie  and  Bertie. 

The  Children  and  the  Water-Lily. 
By  JULIA  GODDARD. 

Poor  Tom  Olliver.    By  Do. 

Fritz's   Experiment.     By  LETITIA 

M'LINTOCK. 

Lucy's  Christmas-Box. 
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